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PREFACE. 


When  the  late  Lord  William  Bentinck, 
Governor-General  of  British  India,  had  his 
celebrated  interview  with  the  late  Maha- 
raja Runjeet  Singh,  at  Roopur,  he  was  ac- 
companied by  Henry  Thoby  Prinsep,  Esq., 
then  Secretary  of  the  Indian  Government 
(since  one  of  the  Members  of  Council),  who, 
in  1834,  published,  at  Calcutta,  a  volume 
containing  a  History  of  the  Political  Life  of 
Runjeet  Singh,  and  an  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  Sikh  Power  in  the  Punjab.  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  this  work  was  pre- 
pared were  stated  by  Mr.  Prinsep  in  his 
Preface  as  follows : — 

"  The  British  Government,  has,  since  1808, 
been  the  protector  of  the  Sikh  territory 
lying  between  the  Sutluj  and  Jumna:  its 
officers  have  been  appealed  to  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  all  disputes  between  the  chiefs  and 
a  2 
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their  neighbours  or  dependants,  and  the  re- 
ferences to  the  Supreme  Council  of  Govern- 
ment at  the  Presidency  are  frequent,  and 
involve  questions  of  great  intricacy,  making 
the  management  of  our  relations  in  that 
quarter  by  no  means  the  least  troublesome 
part  of  the  business  submitted  to  its  decision. 
Lord  William  Bentinck  was  led  by  the  per- 
ception of  this  circumstance  to  seek  from 
the  officers  employed  in  the  management  of 
Sikh  affairs  some  general  information  as  to 
the  history  and  condition  of  the  chiefs,  and 
the  habits  and  customs  of  the  sect.  Accord- 
ingly, when  preparing  for  his  journey  to 
Hindustan,  in  1830,  he  called  upon  Captain 
William  Murray,  the  Political  Agent  at  Um- 
bala,  who  had  for  more  than  fifteen  years 
been  employed  in  conducting  our  relations 
with  the  Sikh  chiefs  on  the  British  side  of 
the  Sutluj,  for  a  Report  upon  the  subject. 
Captain  Wade,  the  Assistant  at  Lodiana, 
who  had  latterly  been  intrusted  with  the 
subordinate  charge,  under  the  Resident  at 
"Oelhi,  of  the  correspondence  with  Runjeet 
s*ii^h,  was  similarly  called. upon,  and  hnth 
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taining  valuable  iuformation  on  all  the 
points  required.  That  of  Captain  Murray 
was  the  result  of  much  reading  and  research, 
and  was  prepared  from  materials  collected 
during  the  whole  period  of  his  residence 
amongst  the  Sikhs.  He  had  evidently  con- 
sulted with  care  all  the  Persian  and  other 
books  that  afford  any  insight  into  the  history 
of  the  Sikhs,  or  of  the  Mogul  and  Afghan 
officers  who  came  into  contact  or  collision 
with  them;  while  his  account  of  the  rise 
and  fortunes  of  Runjeet  Singh  was  com- 
piled from  the  reports  and  verbal  infor- 
mation of  intelligent  persons,  who  had 
served  under  him,  corrected  and  tested  by  a 
laborious  examination  of  the  Akhbars,  or 
native  newspapers,  files  of  which  were  re- 
corded in  his  office :  a  valuable  Appendix  was 
added,  containing  the  result  of  his  personal 
observations  and  inquiries  into  the  habits, 
customs,  rules,  and  observances  of  the 
Sikhs.  Unfortunately,  this  highly-esteemed 
and  distinguished  officer  died  very  soon  after 
the  Governor-General  visited  those  parts, 
when  it  was  his  lordship's  intention  to  have 
requested  him  to  prepare,  from  his  Report,  a 
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volume  calculated  to  diffuse  the  information 
he  had  collected,  and  to  give  public  and 
general  utility  to  the  result  of  his  labours. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  this  officer  had 
lived,  the  work  would  have  been  executed 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  abilities.  His 
sudden  death  has  rendered  it  necessary  that 
what  he  left  incomplete,  and  had  put  toge- 
ther in  haste,  without  due  order  or  arrange- 
ment, should  be  completed  and  revised  by 
another  hand.  The  whole  of  the  historical 
part  of  his  Report  has  been  re-written,  the 
arrangement  has  been  partially  altered,  and 
the  narrative  has  been  cast  into  chapters,  in 
the  form  it  now  assumes ;  besides  which, 
there  is  new  matter  added  from  Captain 
Wade's  Report,  and  from  other  sources.  It 
has  hence  been  impossible  to  place  Captain 
Murray's  name  on  the  title-page  as  the  au- 
thor, so  as  to  make  him  responsible,  before 
the  public,  for  what  he  never  saw  or  ap- 
proved. It  will,  however,  be  understood 
that,  except  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  Chap- 
ters of  Continuation  (the  sixteenth  and  se- 
venteenth of  this  work),  the  task  of  the  com- 
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that  of  redacteur,  and  that  the  merit  of  hav- 
ing collected  the  information,  which  gives  to 
the  work  any  interest  or  value  it  may  pos- 
sess, belongs  almoat  entirely  to  Captain  Mur- 
ray. Indeed,  next  to  the  desire  to  rescue 
from  the  oblivion  of  a  record-office  informa- 
tion calculated  to  be  so  extensively  useful, 
and  to  give  to  the  public  access  to  what  had 
been  collected,  with  so  much  labour  and  re- 
search, the  motive  that  has  principally  in- 
fluenced the  Compiler  to  undertake  the  pre- 
paration of  this  volume  for  the  press,  has 
been  the  wish  to  do  honour  to  this  distin- 
guished and  lamented  officer,  and  to  lay  be- 
fore his  friends  and  the  world  a  lasting  tes- 
timony of  his  worth  and  talents. 

"  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  while  the 
first  part  of  this  work  was  already  in  the 
printer's  hands,  a  Persian  account  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Sikhs  in  the  Punjab  was 
obligingly  communicated  to  the  compiler  by 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe.  The  manuscript  had 
been  delivered  to  Sir  Charles  by  its  author, 
Khooshwuqt  Race,  who  was  for  many  years 
the  agent  and  intelligencer  of  the  British 
Government   at   Amritsur.      The   narrative 
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comes  down  to  1812  only,  but  is  very  full  in 
respect  to  the  early  history  of  the  Sikh  sir- 
dars, and  contains  much  information  and 
useful  matter,  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
The  opportunity  which  was  thus  presented 
of  comparing  an  original  work  of  this  kind 
with  the  Memoir  of  Captain  Murray  has  not 
been  lost.  The  result  has  afforded  a  satis- 
factory corroboration  of  the  accuracy  of  this 
officer ;  indeed,  the  correspondence  of  date 
and  circumstance,  in  many  important  parti- 
culars, leads  almost  to  the  conclusion,  that 
Khooshwuqt  Raee's  narrative  must  have  been 
amongst  the  materials  from  which  the  Me- 
moir was  prepared.  Some  occasional  discre- 
pancies, and  additional  facts  or  illustrations, 
have  been  noted  separately  at  the  close  of 
the  volume.  The  Compiler's  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments are  particularly  due  to  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe,  for  the  liberal  frankness 
with  which  so  valuable  a  material  has  been 
made  available  to  improve  and  correct  this 
publication." 

The  recent  events  in  the   Punjab  have 
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tion  of  India,  and  a  deep  interest  has  been 
excited  in  England  respecting  the  scene  of 
some  of  the  most  splendid  achievements  of 
our  army  in  a  country  now  united  by  intimate 
relations  with  Great  Britain.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  the  present  engagements 
of  Mr.  Prinsep  do  not  allow  him  sufficient 
leisure  to  meet  the  public  demand  for  in- 
formation upon  this  subject  by  expanding 
his  work  (which  has  been  long  out  of  print) 
into  a  history  of  the  Punjab,  which  his  large 
stores  of  geographical,  classical,  and  oriental 
knowledge,  added  to  his  official  experience 
and  information,  would  have  rendered  most 
valuable. 

With  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Prinsep  for  the 
use  made  of  his  volume,  the  office  has 
been  undertaken  by  the  present  Editor,  who 
has  supplied  the  first  five  and  the  last 
nine  chapters  of  the  work  now  before  the 
reader. 


London, 
Matf  IIM,  1846. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

HYDROGRAPHY   OF   THE   PUNJAB. 

The  region  of  North  -  Western  India, 
known  in  modem  times  under  the  name  of 
the  Punjab,  is  remarkably  well  defined  by 
geographical  limits.  On  the  north  it  has  the 
Pir-Panjal  range  of  the  vast  Himalaya 
mountains;  on  the  west,  the  Khybur  and 
Soliman  ranges,  and  the  great  river  Indus, 
which  runs  almost  due  south  to  the  Indian 
Ocean,  being  the  western  boundary  of  Hin- 
dustan; whilst  on  the  south  and  east,  the 
river  Sutluj  separates  it  from  the  territories 
of  what  is  now  British  India.  The  country 
18  of  an   ovoidal  form,  lying  between  the 
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parallels  of  29°  and  34°  north,  and  the  me- 
ridians of  71°  and  76°  east,  and  its  area  is 
estimated  at  85,000  square  miles.  Five 
large  streams,  the  arteries  of  the  Indus, 
traverse  this  region,  and  divide  it  into  four 
doabs,*  as  the  tracts  inclosed  betwixt  the 
forks  of  two  rivers  are  termed  in  the  coun- 
tr)%  and  give  to  it  the  name  of  Punjab^  or 
*  Country  of  the  Five  Rivers.'f  The  modern 
names  of  these  rivers,  in  their  succession 
eastward  from  the  Indus,  are  the  Jelum, 
the  Chenab,  the  Ravi,  the  Beas,  and  the 
Sutluj.  A  geographical  description  of  the 
country  will  most  properly  commence  with 
a  delineation  of  the  courses  and  characters 
of  these  great  streams,  which  are  not  only  its 

*  D(h-ah^  '  two  rivers,*  i.  e.  the|ract  which  intervenes 
betwixt  two  rivers;  corresponding  to  the  Greek  Me- 
$opotamia. 

t  Punj-aby  'Five  Rivers/  The  ^re  streams  are 
considered  to  include  the  Indus  and  exclude  the  Beas, 
on  account  of  its  short  course.  Strabo  places  the 
rivers,  after  the  Indus,  in  the  following  order :  "  Postea 
Hyda8pes\J elum)^  postea  Acesines  (Chenab),  postea 
Hyarotes  (Ravi),  po9tremo  Hypanu"  Unless  by  the 
last  name  (which  other  ancient  geographers  appropriate 
*/^  the  Sutlui)  V  i"A*»"s  t'le  Wyphi>«««,  ♦^<)  ^^eas  '«= 
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distinguishing  physical  features,  enabling  us 
to  verify  the  earliest  authentic  accounts  of 
this  portion  of  India,  recorded  by  the  his- 
torians of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  marched 
across  the  entire  country  of  the  Punjab ;  but 
which  possess  much  importance  in  respect  to 
the  political,  military,  commercial,  and  agri- 
cultural relations  of  the  country. 

The  Indus,  or  Sindh,  as  it  has  been  called 
from  time  immemorial  to  the  present  day, 
by  the  natives,*  is  now  known  to  have  its 
remote  and  primitive  source  in  the  Kailasa 
range  of  the  Himalayas,  the  Olympus  of  the 
Hindus,  and  the  seat  of  their  holiest  myths 
(the  highest  elevation  being  estimated  at 
30,000  feet),  in  31^  20'  N.  lat.,  and  81°  15' 
E.  long.,  at  a  place  called  Kanre,  Kangri,  or 
Kantisi,  a  short  distance  to  the  south-east  of 
Ghertope,  where  the  great  eastern  branch  of 
the  Indus  is  called  Sinh-ka-bab,  or  '  Lion's 
Mouth,'  in  reference  to  a  Tibetan  fable, 
which  makes  the  rivers  of  India  issue  from 

*  The  ancients  knew  that  this  was  the  native  ap- 
pellation. Pliny  (lib.  vi.)  says :  "  Indus  incolis  Sin-' 
du9  appellatus."  The  Greeks  wrote  the  name  Stv^of. 
The  Chinese  call  the  river  Sin-tow. 
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the  mouths  of  different  animals.*  After 
traversing  the  country  of  Chan-than,  from 
the  south-east  to  the  north-west,  it  enters 
Ladakh,  on  its  eastern  frontier,  about  thirty 
miles  east  of  Leh,  its  capitel ;  bends  more  to 
the  north,  then  inclines  to  the  west,  and 
having  been  joined  by  several  large  streams 
and  mountain  torrents,  turns  to  the  south, 
towards  the  plains,  constituting  the  great 
receptacle  of  the  masses  of  melted  snow, 
which  are  periodically  brought  from  the  lofty 
ridges  of  Tibet,  to  fertilize  the  alluvial  tracts 
of  Western  India.  From  the  sudden  melt- 
ing of  these  vast  accumulations  of  ice,  and 
from  temporary  obstacles,  occasioned  by  gla- 
ciers and  avalanches  in  its  upper  course,  this 
river  is  subject  to  irregularities,  and  espe- 
cially to  debacles,  or  cataclysms,  one  of 
which,  attributed  to  a  land-slip,  in  1841, 
produced  terrific  devastation  along  its  course, 
down  even  to  Attock.f 

At  the  confluence  of  the  Sinh-ka-bab  with 
the  Shayuk,  the  principal  river  which  joins 

*  Moorcroft's  Travels,  vol.  i.  pp.  261,  363. 

^  ^^  a  paper  b^^  T^^  Fpl^^ro^  i^  JoQfn.  A^g.  Soc. 
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it  on  the  north  from  the  Karakorum  moun- 
tains, the  river  takes  the  name  of  Aba  Sindh, 
'  Father  Sindh,'  or  Indus  proper,  and  flowing 
then  between  lofty  rocks,  which  confine 
its  furious  waters,  receiving  the  tribute  of 
various  streams,  and  at  Acho  expanding  into 
a  broader  surface,  it  reaches  Derbend,  the 
north-western  angle  of  the  Punjab,  where 
(about  650  miles  from  its  source)  it  is  100 
yards  wide  in  August,  its  fullest*  season. 
From  Derbend  it  traverses  a  plain,  in  a 
broad  channel  of  no  great  depth,  to  Attock, 
in  33°  54'  N.  lat.,  72°  18'  E.  long.,  having, 
about  200  yards  above  this  place,  received 
the  river  of  Cabul,*  almost  equal  in  breadth 
and  volume,  and  attains  a  width  of  858  feet, 
with  a  rapid  boiling  current,  running  at  the 
rate  (in  August)  of  six  miles  an  hour. 
Various  accounts,  however,  are  given  of  the 
breadth  of  the  Indus  at  Attock,  which  de- 
pends not  only  upon  the  season  but  the 
state  of  the  river  upwards.  The  breadth 
was  found  by  Mr.  Elphinstone,  in  June,  to  be 

•  Considered  to  be  the  Cophenes  of  Arrian,  and  the 
Cophas  of  Strabo. 

B   2 
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260  yards;  by  Mr.  Trebeck,  in  November, 
about  100  yards ;  by  Sir  A.  Bumes,  in 
March,  120  yards.  But  Lieutenant  Barr* 
found  the  river  at  Attock,  in  March,  swollen 
with  rain,  had  split  into  various  branches, 
and  bounded  with  resistless  speed,  dashing 
its  waters  into  foam  against  the  rocks.  Its 
violence  had  swept  away  the  bridge  of 
boats. 

This  is  the  limit  of  the  upward  naviga- 
tion of  the  Indus.  From  Attock  (where  the 
river  takes  this  namef),  the  course  of  the 
Indus  to  the  sea,  940  miles,  is  south  and 
south-west,  sometimes  along  a  rocky  chan- 
nel, between  high  perpendicular  cliffs,  or 
forcing  its  way,  tumbling  and  roaring,  amidst 
huge  boulders,  the  immense  body  of  water 
being  pent  up  within  a  narrow  channel, 
causing  occasional  whirlpools,  dangerous  to 
navigation,  to  Kalabagh,  in  32°  57'  N.  lat., 
71°  36'  E.  long.,  situated  in  a  gorge  of  the 

*  Journ.  to  Cabul,  p.  193. 

t  From  its  being  supposed  to  be  the  sacred  boun- 
dary of  Hindpatan,  Attckk^  or  Utt^'ky  signifying  ^  for 
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great  Salt  Range,  through  which  the  river 
rashes  forth  into  the  plain.*  In  this  part 
of  its  course  it  has  acquired  the  name  of 
Nil-ab,  or  *  Blue  Water,'  from  the  colour 
imparted  to  it  by  the  blue  limestone  hills 
through  which  it  flows.  There  are  some 
remains  of  a  town  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
named  Nilab  (where  Timur  crossed  the 
Indus),  supposed  to  be  the  Naulibus  or 
Naulibe  of  Ptolemy.f  From  the  middle 
of  May  to  September,  the  upward  naviga- 
tion from  Kalabagh  to  Attock  is  imprac- 
ticable ;  the  downward  voyage  may  be  per- 
formed at  all  seasons.  The  villages  in  this 
section  of  the  river  are  perched  on  the  verge 
of  its  banks,  standing  on  the  bare  rock, 
without  a  blade  of  vegetation  near  them.:|: 

At  Kalabagh,  the  Indus  enters  a  level 
country,  having,  for  a  short  time,  the  Khu- 
sooree  hills,  which  rise  abruptly,  on  the 
right.  It  now  becomes  muddy,  and  as  far 
as  M ittunkote,  about  350  miles,  the  banks 
being  low,  the  river,  when  it  rises,  inundates 

*  Wood,  Journey  to  the  Oxus,  p.  103. 
t  Tab.  ix.  and  x. 
X  Wood,  p.  130. 
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the  country  sometimes  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach.  Hence  the  channels  are  continually 
changing,  and  the  soil  of  the  country  being 
soft, — a  "  mud  basin,"  as  Lieutenant  Wood 
terms  it, — the  banks  and  bed  of  the  river 
are  undergoing  constant  alterations.  These 
variations,  added  to  the  shoals,  and  the  terrific 
blasts  occasionally  encountered  in  this  part 
of  the  river,  are  great  impediments  to  navi- 
gation. The  population  on  its  banks  are 
almost  amphibious;  they  launch  upon  its 
surface,  sustained  by  inflated  skins  (mus- 
suks),  dried  gourds,  and  empty  jars  used  for 
catching  the  celebrated  pulla  fish.* 

At  M ittunkote,  the  Indus  is  often  2,000 
yards  broad,  and  near  this  place,  in  28°  55' 
N.  lat.,  70°  28'  E.  long.,  it  is  joined,  without 
violence,  by  the  Punjuud,f  a  large  navigable 
stream,  the  collected  waters  of  the  Sutluj, 
Beas,  Ravi,  Chenab,  and  Jelum.  Its  true 
channel,  then  a  mile  and  a  quarter  wide, 
flows  thence  through  Sinde,  sometimes  se- 

*  A  kind  of  carp,  of  delicious  flavoar,  only  found  in 
the  four  months  that  precede  the  periodical  s^^^ll  of 
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vered  into  distinct  streams,  and  discharges 
its  different  branches  by  various  mouths 
into  the  Indian  Ocean,  after  a  course  of 
1,660  miles. 

The  Indus,  when  joined  by  the  Punjnud, 
never  shallows,  in  the  dry  season,  to  less 
than  fifteen  feet,  and  seldom  preserves  so 
great  a  breadth  as  half  a  mile.  Keeled 
boats  are  not  suited  to  its  navigation,  as 
they  are  liable  to  be  upset.  The  zohruks,  or 
native  boats,  are  flat-bottomed.  Gold  is 
found  in  some  parts  of  the  sands  of  the  Indus. 

The  Jelum,*  which  is  identified  with  the 
^'fahulosus  Hydaspes  "  of  the  ancients,  the 
next  of  the  Punjab  rivers  to  the  east,  rises 
in  the  valley  of  Cashmere,  and  draining  its 
waters,  fiows  westerly,  making  its  exit  at  the 
Pass  of  Baramula,  and  joins  the  Kishengunga, 
or  Hasora  river  (little  inferior  in  size  to  the 
Jelum  here),  near  Mazufferabad,  150  miles 

*  Its  Sanscrit  name  is  Vitastha  ;  Vayat  and  Behut 
in  the  dialects;  the  Betusta  of  the  Ayeen  Akberi. 
The  latter,  which  is  still  its  local  name  near  Jelalpore 
(the  supposed  site  of  the  battle  between  Alexander  and 
Poms),  is  the  probable  origin  of  the  Hydaspes  of 
Arrian,  and  the  Bidaspis  of  Ptolemy.  It  is  called 
both  Dendan  and  Jamad  by  Sherif-eddin. 
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from  its  source,  and  only  sixty  miles  apart 
from  the  Indus ;  it  then  pursues  a  southerly 
course,  and  enters  the  plains  of  the  Punjab, 
as  a  large  stream.  Its  current  is  impetuous 
along  the  channel  that  winds  round  the  base 
of  the  Cashmere  mountains.  At  the  towB  of 
Jelum,  its  breadth  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
Indus  before  it  joins  the  Cabul  river  above 
Attock,  being  above  460  feet.  It  is  navi* 
gable  from  Bhalani,  a  village  about  110 
miles  above  that  town,  flowing  then  at  the 
rate  of  a  mile  an  hour.  Below  Jelum  its 
course  deflects  to  the  westward,  and  more  so 
at  Jelalpore  (where  there  is  a  ghat  or  ferry); 
at  Sahiwal  it  resumes  a  southern  direction 
through  a  flat  country,  and  joins  the  Chenab 
in  31^  11'  30"  N.  lat.,  72^  9'  E.  long.,  after 
a  course  of  460  miles,  the  united  streams 
forming  a  noble  river,  a  mile  broad.  Alli- 
gators are  more  numerous  in  the  Jelum  than 
in  the  other  Punjab  rivers. 

The  Chenab,*  the  Acesines  of  the  Greeks, 

*  The  Sanscrit  Chandrahhaga^  or  *  Moon-garden ;' 
he  Chanderhaka  of  the  Ayeen  Akheri  :  the  Acennet 
..'  ^  rpian,  and  the  Sandahilis  ^p^i'^pnf W    ,«»riv#yl  ffAni 
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is  the  largest  of  the  five  great  feeders  of  the 
Indus.  Its  source,  which  has  never  been 
reached  by  Europeans,  is  placed  in  the  high 
land  of  Tibet,  about  32°  SC  N.  lat.,  77°  40'  E. 
long.  After  its  junction  with  the  Suryabhaga 
(•  Sun-garden'),  at  Tandi,  in  32''  30'  N.  lat., 
76°  55'  E.  long.,  it  first  receives  the  name  of 
Chandrabhaga,  from  its  supposed  source  in  a 
lake  of  that  name.  It  is  here  200  feet  broad, 
flowing  north-west  to  Kishtewar,  in  the  Hi- 
malayas, 130  miles,  where  it  is  crossed  by 
a  timber  bridge,  thrown  across  the  rocky 
chasm,  sixty  feet  deep,  worn  by  the  river  be- 
tween two  perpendicular  walls  of  gneiss ;  the 
centre  of  the  bridge  is  supported  by  two  huge 
timbers,  the  ends  of  which  rest  upon  fourteen 
levers  projecting  on  each  side,  and  retained 
in  their  places  by  immense  masses  of  broken 
rock.*  It  flows  thence  south-west,  by  a  tor- 
tuous course,  through  a  rugged  country,  past 
Doda,  to  Rihursi,  ninety  miles,  where  it  leaves 
the  mountains  on  the  north-west,  and  after 
flowing  to  the  south,  along  the  edge  of  the 
plain,  it  inclines  to  the  south-west,  running 
through  jungle  to  the  open  plains  of  the 

♦  Vigne,  Travels  in  Kashmir,  vol.  i.  p.  201. 
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Punjab,  and  at  Aknur,  fifty  miles  fiirther,  it 
becomes  navigable.  At  Kisbtewar  it  bas  tbe 
name  of  Chin-ao,  and  in  the  plains,  Chin-ab, 
both  indicating  its  connection  with  Chin,  or 
China,  whence  Mr.  Moorcroft  conjectures,* 
that  the  Greek  name,  Ace-Sines^  might  have 
a  similar  origin.  It  continues  to  flow  south- 
westerly and  westerly  to  Vazeerabad,  the 
neatest-looking  city  in  the  Punjab,  where 
Mr.  Elphinstone*s  mission,  in  July,  1809, 
found  it  to  be  a  mile,  three  furlongs,  and 
thirty  perches,  from  bank  to  bank.f  Later 
travellers  have  diminished  its  breadth  here ; 
Baron  Hiigel  X  to  half  a  mile,  and  Mr.  Vigne  J 
to  between  200  and  300  yards,  "  with  flat 
banks  and  a  muddy  stream." 

From  Vazeerabad,  it  holds  a  south-west- 
erly course  for  thirty  miles  to  Ramnuggur, 
where,  in  the  low  season,  it  is  900  feet  wide, 
with  a  maximum  depth  of  nine  feet,  and  a  cur- 
rent of  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour.  After  a 
south-westerly  course  of  540  miles,  it  joins 

♦  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  196. 
t  Mission  to  Cabul,  p.  660. 
i  Kascbmir,  vol.  iii.  p.  "^  ^'^ 
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the  Jelum,  about  the  parallel  of  31°  1(K, 
and  the  combined  streams,  flowing  fifty  miles 
farther  south-west,  unite  with  the  Ravi, 
below  Fazilpore,  30°  33'  N.  lat.,  71°  46'  E. 
long.,  where  the  Chenab  (the  name  retained 
by  the  joint  stream)  is,  at  the  full  season, 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  and  twelve 
feet  deep.  From  thence  it  continues  its 
course,  still  south-westerly,  for  110  miles,  to 
its  confluence  with  the  Ghara,  or  mingled 
streams  of  the  Sutluj  and  Beas,  in  lat,  29° 
21',  long.  71*^  6',  where,  after  a  course  of 
700  miles,  it  is  lost  in  the  Punjnud. 

The  Jelum  and  Chenab  have  been  forded  ^ 
in  the  cold  season,  but,  when  joined,  have 
never  been  passed  but  by  boats.  Timur 
threw  a  bridge  across  the  conflux  at  Trimo 
ferry,  and  Runjeet  Singh  swam  the  Jelum  at 
Sahiwal,  with  a  large  body  of  horse.  The 
merchants  from  Persia  to  India  cross  at 
Trimo  for  Toolumba  on  the  Ravi. 

The  Ravi,*  the  Hydraotes  and  Hyarotis 

•  In  Sanscrit,  Iravati^  in  the  local  dialect  Iraoti 
(the  Irratcaddy  of  the  Ayeen  Akberi\  which  doubt- 
less suggested  the  names  of  Hydraotes  in  Arrian,  and 
Hyarotis  in  Strabo.     Ptolemy  calls  this  river  Adris. 

VOL.   I.  C 
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of  the  ancient  geographers,  the  least  of  the 
Punjab  rivers,  has  its  source  in  the  country 
of  Burmawur,  in  Tartary,  about  32°  3(K  N. 
lat.,  76°  25'  E.  long.  Its  principal  source  is 
said  to  be  a  little  lake,  named  Muni-mys. 
It  passes  the  city  of  Chamba,  in  the  Punjabi 
Himalayas,  first  visited  by  Mr.  Vigne,*  where 
it  is  called  Raiva,  and,  on  debouching  from 
the  mountains  at  Bisuli,  takes  and  preserves 
a  south-west  course,  though  a  very  tor- 
tuous one,  receiving  various  tributary 
streams,  and  acquires  the  name  of  Ravi. 
Near  Lahore,  it  divides  into  three  branches 
(one  of  which  runs  close  to  the  city),  and 
joins  the  Chenab,  after  a  course  of  450 
miles  from  its  source.  Though  not  deep,  it 
is  navigable  from  Lahore  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Chenab,  but  its  sinuosities  almost 
double  the  distance.  It  is  a  foul  river,  its 
water  having  in  some  parts  a  red  tinge,  and 
it  is  much  studded  with  sand-banks,  many 
of  which  are  dangerous  quicksands.  It  tra- 
verses generally  a  flat  country,  but  near 
Lahore  its  banks  sometimes  nse  to  a  per- 
oendicular  height  of  forty  fee^ 

^  Travels  ip  Vo^^ipif  v*^        ^      .^-^ 
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The  BeaSy  or  Beah,*  the  Hypbasis  of  Ar- 
rian,  the  Bibasis  of  Ptolemy,  has  a  course 
of  little  more  than  200  miles.  It  rises  in 
Lahoul,  in  the  Himalayas,  32**  24'  N.  lat., 
and  7T  12^  E.  long.,  and  takes  a  southerly 
course,  from  the  Ritauka  pass,  for  forty  miles, 
then  turns  sharply  to  the  west^  to  Mundee, 
and,  receiving  a  considerable  accession  from 
mountain  streams,  reaches  Nadaun,  whence 
it  inclines  from  the  west  to  the  north-west, 
for  about  eighty  miles,  and  entering  the 
plains  of  the  Punjab,  in  N.  lat.  32''  5', 
E.  long.  75°  25',  it  bends  to  the  south,  and 
holds  a  southerly  and  south-westerly  course, 
for  eighty  miles,  till  its  bright  blue  waters 
mingle  with  those  of  the  turbid  Sutluj,  in 
lat.  31'  12',  long.  74°  56',  three  miles 
above  Huree-ke-puttun.  The  united  watei-s, 
which  do  not  commix  for  a  mile  below  the 
junction,  form  a  large  stream,  the  actual 
channel,  according  to  Bumes,  exceeding  a 

*  The  Sanscrit  word  is  Vyasa^  the  name  of  a  Rishi, 
or  sage,  celebrated  in  the  classical  literature  of  India. 
The  local  name,  Vipa$a  or  Beypasha^  is  supposed  to 
have  originated  the  Bxbasi$  of  Ptolemy,  the  Hypann 
of  Pliny,  and  the  Hyphasis  of  Arrian, 
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mile  and  a  half  in  breadth.  Both  the  Ravi 
and  the  Beas  rise  to  the  west  of  the  Chenab, 
although  they  run  east  of  it  in  the  plains, 
being  included,  as  it  were,  within  an  arch 
or  semi-circular  sweep,  made  by  the  latter 
river. 

The  Sutluj,  or  Sutluk,*  the  Hesudros  of 
antiquity,  is  the  most  eastern  of  the  five 
rivers.  The  exact  locality  of  its  source  has 
not  yet  been  ascertained  ;  but  it  is  supposed 
to  be  at  a  very  great  elevation  on  the 
southern  face  of  the  Kailasa  range,  in  about 
31°  5'  N.  lat.,  8 1°  6'  E.  long.,  whence  it  flows 
into  the  sacred  lake  Rawan-hrad,  issuing 
again  from  its  north-western  extremity,  and 
taking  its  rapid  course,  as  a  raging  torrent, 
in  that  direction,  for  about  150  miles, 
through  a  country  almost  inaccessible  to 
man,  as  far  as  Nako,  lat.  31°  50',  where 
it  receives  the  Leh,  or  Spiti  river,  from  the 
north,  The  rocky  gulf,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Sutluj  and  Leh  river,  where  the  bed 

*  To  its  Sanscrit  names,  Sitloda,  Satadru^  or  Su- 

.rudra^  the  other  names  can  be  retraced, — ^the  Hesudrus 

i  Pliny,  the  Zaradrus  of  Ptolemy,  the  Saranges  of 
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of  the  Stream  is  still  8,494  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  is  described  by  travellers  as 
a  scene  of  awful  sublimity,  and  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  natural  world.  After  round- 
ing the  outer  Himalayas,  it  splits  into  many 
streams,  but  r&-unites  in  one  channel  as  it 
approaches  the  Sewalik  range,  its  general 
course  being  to  the  south-west.  Shortly 
after  leaving  Belaspore,  3V  2V  N.  lat., 
76°  41'  E.  long.,  the  river  makes  a  sweep  to 
the  north-west,  then  south-west,  then  south- 
east. A  few  miles  above  Roopur,  in  lat. 
30°  58',  long.  76°  29',  it  emerges  from  the 
hills  in  a  variety  of  distinct  streams,  and 
enters  the  plain  of  the  Punjab,  no  longer 
retaining  its  blue  mountain  tinge,  but  ex- 
panding into  a  muddy  river,  running  through 
a  swampy  country:  when  full,  it  is  1,500 
feet  wide  and  30  feet  deep.*  From  Roopur 
it  flows  nearly  west  to  Lodiana,  where  it 
divides  into  two  branches.  From  the  ferry 
of  Philoor,  where  its  breadth  is  2,100  feet, 
the  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons ;  but  its 
channel  is  variable,  the  bed  of  the  river 
*  Vigne,  Travels  in  Kashmir,  vol.  i.  p.  53. 

c  2 
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often  changing  several  miles  in  a  single 
season.  The  narrowness  of  the  deep  chan- 
nel is  a  great  impediment  to  navigation^  but 
steamers  have  ascended  to  twenty  miles 
above  Lodiana.  In  December  there  are 
several  tolerable  fords  between  Roopur  and 
Ferozepore,  over  which  an  army  might  pass, 
but  they  are  all  more  or  less  dangerous. 
Its  whole  course  till  its  junction  with  the 
Beas  is  570  miles.  Below  this  confluence, 
the  conjoined  stream  bears  the  name  of 
Ghara,*  till  at  Ooch  it  unites  with  the  Che- 
nab  to  form  the  Punjnud,t  "without  tur- 
moil," the  Chenab  appearing  as  large  above 
the  conflux  as  below  it.  The  water  of 
either  river  is  to  be  distinguished  some  miles 
after  the  junction ;  that  of  the  Chenab  being 
reddish,  that  of  the  Ghara,  pale. 

Until  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  the 
rivers  of  the  Punjab  were  scarcely  better 
known  in  Europe  than  by  the  Greek  geo- 

*  Mohan  Lai  (Travels,  p.  384)  says  it  is  so  called 
because  of  its  muddiness ;  ^^  the  people  call  every 
thing  muddy  ghara,** 

t  This  name,  according  to  Bumes,  is  not  known  to 
hf   i«*.ives. 
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graphers.*  Since  the  mission  of  Sir  Alex- 
ander Buraes,  in  1831,  most  of  them  have 
been  examined  from  the  place  where  they  are 
navigable  to  their  confluence  with  another 
stream. 

The  native  vessels  used  upon  these  rivers 
are  rude,  but  they  are  not  ill-adapted  to  the 
peculiarities  of  their  navigation.  They  differ, 
rather  in  size  than  in  construction,  upon  the 
several  streams.  The  zohruk^  the  nawuk^  and 
the  dondah  are  nearly  all  flat-bottomed,  and, 
though  clumsily  formed,  are  strong  and  safe. 
The  first,  used  mostly  upon  the  Indus,  is 
square-built,  fore  and  aft,  rounded  at  both 
ends,  the  burthen  from  forty  to  fifty  tons, 
and  carries  no  sail.  The  nawuk  and  dondah 
are  found  principally  upon  the  Chenab  and 
the  Sutluj ;  they  have  pointed  bows  and 
stems.  Where  the  navigation  of  the  Jelum 
commences,  the  boats  are  large,  the  planks 
being  put  together  with  great  nicety,  but 
they  have  no  sails.    The  boats  of  the  Sutluj 

♦  Dr.  Robertson,  writing  in  1791,  speaks  of  the 
Punjab  aj8  a  "  fertile  and  extensive  region  of  India, 
with  whicb  we  are  at  present  little  acquainted." — 
DiBqu.  on  Anc.  India,  note  iv. 
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and  Beas  are  flat-bottomed,  shaped  like  a 
snuffers-tray,  with  a  high  projecting  peak^ 
and  from  five  to  twelve  tons  burthen.  Their 
make  is  clumsy ;  not  a  nail  is  used  in  their 
construction,  but  they  are  admirably  adapted 
for  passage-boats,  and  cannot  be  upset.  For 
long  trips,  there  are  the  Indus  boats,  which 
are  better  built,  and  not  only  navigate  safely 
to  the  very  mouth  of  the  river,  but  have 
comfortable  cabins  for  passengers.  These 
boats  have  one  huge  sail,  with  bamboos  tied 
together  for  yards,  which  is  hoisted  when 
the  wind  is  fair.  But  the  main  dependence 
is  upon  the  force  of  the  current  in  descend- 
ing, and  the  track-rope  upwards  is  drawn  by 
the  boatmen  (called  mtdlahs — the  Ganges 
boatmen  are  called  dandis\  a  fine-looking, 
hard-working  class  of  Musulmans. 

The  natives  resort  to  more  simple  modes 
of  crossing  the  rivers  of  the  Punjab,  upon 
inflated  buffalo  and  sheep-skins,  the  mouth 
of  which  is  sewn  up,  and  the  legs  made  air- 
tight, below  the  knee  and  hock-joints,  so 
that  the  figure  of  the  animal  is  somewhat 
3reserved,  and  they  are  thus  easily  carried. 
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"  a  man  with  his  wife  and  children  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  the  father  on  a  skin, 
dragging  his  family,  seated  upon  reeds,  their 
clothes  and  chattels  forming  a  bundle  for  the 
head."  Much  art  is  required  to  manage 
these  air-bags ;  Lieutenant  Wood  nearly  lost 
his  life  in  attempting  to  bestride  a  mussuk.^ 
Of  late  years,  steam  navigation  has  been 
introduced  upon  the  Indus,  the  Ravi,  and 
the  Sutluj.  Notwithstanding  the  narrowness 
of  the  deep  channels  in  this  river,  three 
large  steamers  have  been  to  Ferozepore,  and 
one  to  Macheewala,  twenty  miles  above 
Lodiana.  It  is  not  doubted  that  boats  built 
for  the  purpose  could  navigate  the  Sutluj, 
throughout  the  year,  to  Roopur.f 

*  Burnes,  Travels  in  Bokhara,  vol.  iii.  pp.  129, 
303.  Vigne,  Travels  in  Kashmir,  vol.  i.  p.  65.  Wood, 
Journey  to  the  Oxqs,  p.  110.  Moorcroft,  Travels  in 
the  Himalayas,  vol.  ii.  p.  305.  Lawrence,  Adventures 
in  the  Punjab,  vol.  ii.  p.  116.  Calcutta  Review,  No. 
III.  art.  5. 

t  Calcutta  Review,  ut  sup. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


THE   DOABS. 


The  Punjab  is  an  extensive,  flat  plain, 
with  mountains  to  the  north  and  west,  and 
open  to  the  south  and  east.  The  rivers,  the 
courses  and  characteristics  of  which  have 
been  just  described,  divide  the  Punjab,  pro- 
perly so  called,  into  doabs^  or  intra-fluvian 
tracts.  The  names  of  these  doabs  (except 
those  between  the  Indus  and  the  Jelum,  and 
the  Beas  and  Sutluj)  are  compounded  of  the 
names  of  both  rivers:  a  fact  noticed  by 
the  Greek  writers,  furnishing  one  evidence, 
amongst  many,  of  the  minute  accuracy  of 
their  descriptions.  "The  greater  part  of 
this  country,"  says  Arrian,  "is  level  and 
champaign,  which  is  occasioned,  as  some  sup- 
pose, by  the  rivers  working  down  mud  dur- 
ing their  inundations,  so  that  some  of  the 
^'^untries  have  borrowed  their  namep  froni 
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the  tract  between  the  Cbenab  and  Behut 
(Jelum)  is  named  the  Chenut  doab ;  that 
between  the  Ravi  and  the  Chenab,  the 
Reechna  doab ;  and  that  between  the  Beas 
and  the  Ravi,  the  Ban  doab. 

The  district  lying  between  the  Indus  and 
the  Jelum  (called  the  Sindsagur  doab),  147 
miles  broad  in  the  widest  part,  whilst  it  is 
the  largest,  is  the  most  sterile  and  least 
inhabited,  abounding  with  undulating  bare 
eminences,  and  rugged  declivities.  To  the 
north  and  north-centre,  it  is  intersected  by 
many  ranges  and  ridges  of  hills,  between 
which,  however,  are  rich  valleys.  Dr.  Jame- 
son says,  from  Rotas  to  Mari,  on  the  Indus, 
the  whole  country  consists  of  extensive 
plains,  surrounded  by  mountains,  in  general 
barren  in  the  extreme.  To  the  south  ex- 
tends the  great  desert,  250  miles  long,  and 
between  30  and  40  wide,  to  Multan  on  one 
side,  and  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  on  the  other. 
Towards  Mittunkote,  in  the  narrow  tract, 
cultivation  increases,  the  soil  being  rich ; 
but  the  chief  produce  of  this  doab  is  derived 
from  its  salt-mines,  between  Jelalpore  and 
Pind  Dadan  Khan.     The  two  rivers,  when 
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sion  of  the  Great  Salt  Range,  which  springs 
from  the  root  of  theSufeed  Koh,  crosses  the 
Indus  at  Karabagh,  and  reaches  to  the  Jelum, 
terminating  in  low  hills  on  the  left  bank  of 
this  river.  Bumes  describes  it  as  *'  a  sterile 
waste  of  underwood."  The  country  for  the 
most  part  is  covered  with  jungle,  amongst 
which  lie  miserable,  dirty  villages,  under  the 
shade  of  tamarinds  and  acacias,  surrounded 
by  fields  of  wheat,  gram,  jowari  {holcus  sor- 
ghum), cotton-plant,  and  sugar-cane.  The 
soil  is  in  general  light  and  sandy  ;  it  is  scan- 
tily irrigated  by  wells,  the  water  from  which 
is  raised  by  the  common  Persian  wheel. 
Numerous  herds  of  cattle,  camels,  sheep,  and 
goats^  feed  upon  the  grass  and  Aveeds.  The 
country  has  a  wretched  aspect  iu  the  higher 
I  part&;  but  where  the  rivers  unite  in  the  Punj- 
loud,  the  pasture  i»  rich,  extensive  grass  plains 
I  ttpiH^ir*  and  thii  bajiki^  of  the  river  are  studded 
numcrouB  hamletd.  Between  the  lower 
and  tbp*  1  i  ^1  re  is  a  larj^e  desert 
tut^-^m     ^  ^  »-*  ^*j^riab  round 

^ikhs  in 
*<Kme  of 
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Dhanigheb  Singh,  and  sometimes  Gujarat 
Singh. 

The  Reechna  doab,  between  the  Chenab 
and  the  Ravi,  is  seventy-six  miles  in  its  widest 
part,  and  consists  of  an  arid  plain,  the  soil 
light  and  sandy,  capable  of  being  converted 
into  a  most  fertile  tract,  and  of  producing 
any  crops,  by  irrigation  ;  but,  although  better 
cultivated  and  more  fertile  than  the  Chenut 
doab,  it  is  now,  to  the  extent  of  at  least  one- 
third,  either  thur  (desert),  or  overgrown  with 
jungle,  the  only  cultivated  land  being  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  towns  and  villages. 
The  country  between  Trimo,  on  the  Chenab, 
and  Toolumba,  on  the  Ravi,  is  a  sheet  of  hard 
clay,  with  clumps  of  tamarisk  and  other  desert 
shmbs,  not  a  blade  of  grass  appearing  beyond 
the  banks  of  the  rivers.  The  water  from  the 
wells  (which  are  thirty  feet  deep)  is  scarce, 
and  always  fetid  and  noxious.  Large  neg- 
lected canals  prove  that,  in  former  times, 
navigation  was  an  object  of  greater  attention. 
The  Sikhs  in  this  doab  have  the  designation 
of  Dharpi  Singh. 

The  Bari  doab  (somet;»nes  called  Manja, 
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whence  the  Sikhs  resident  here  are  called 
Manja  Singh),  between  the  Ravi  and  Beas, 
the  narrowest  of  the  doabs,  being  only  forty- 
four  miles  broad,  is  the  most  neglected  ;  al- 
though susceptible  of  the  highest  cultivation, 
and  although  the  two  capitals  of  the  Sikh 
state,  Amritsur  and  Lahore,  are  included 
within  it.  Even  between  these  two  cities 
the  country  is  covered  with  low  bushes,  and 
but  partially  cultivated,  especially  to  the 
north-east.  Upon  approaching  Lahore,  the 
country  looks  as  if  purposely  devastated. 
The  Sutluj,  by  its  extensive  inundations  in 
the  rainy  season,  remedies  in  some  measure 
the  apathy  of  man,  by  producing  spontane- 
ous fertility.  The  soil  is  generally  a  hard, 
indurated  clay,  sometimes  gravelly,  pro- 
ducing thorny  shrubs  and  brambles,  upon 
which  herds  of  nilghaos  find  subsistence. 
Lower  down,  the  soil  is  strong,  and  rather 
fertile,  but  little  cultivated,  and  overrun  with 
jungle  and  small  wood.  Bumes  states  that 
the  soil  amply  repays  the  labour,  for,  such  is 
its  strength,  that  a  crop  of  wheat,  before 
yielding  its  grain,  is  twice  mown  down  as 
fodder   for   cattle,    and   then    produces   an 
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abundant  harvest.  Irrigation,  which  would 
make  this  tract  a  garden,  is  totally  disre- 
garded, and  the  canals  constructed  by  the 
Mahomedan  conquerors  of  the  country  are 
suffered  to  fall  into  decay. 

The  JuUinder  (or  Jalendra)  doab,  the 
smallest,  between  the  Beas  and  Sutluj,  is  in 
a  better  condition  than  the  other  intra-fluvian 
tracts,  and  is  said  to  be  excelled  in  climate 
and  productions  by  no  province  of  India. 
From  the  town  of  Jullinder  to  the  banks  of 
the  Sutluj,  the  country  is  highly  cultivated 
and  well-peopled.  Villages  are  numerous 
near  the  river,  and  the  peasantry  appear 
contented  and  happy.  The  soil  is  light,  but 
productive ;  water  is  found  in  abundance 
near  the  surface.  Burnes  describes  the  cul- 
tivated parts  of  the  country  as  resembling  a 
vast  meadow,  entirely  free  from  underwood, 
wheat-fields  extending  for  miles  without  a 
hedge.  This  luxuriant  landscape,  however, 
is  elsewhere  exchanged  for  immense  tracts 
of  jungle. 

Between  the  Sutluj  and  Lodiana,  the 
country  is  very  low,  not  alluvial,  but  sandy, 
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the  bed  of  the  river  fifty  years  ago.  The 
aptitude  of  the  Sutluj  to  change  its  course, 
which  has  been  already  noticed,  creates  many 
a  bitter  feud ;  a  single  season  often  changes 
the  bed  several  miles,  and  crops  sown  on  one 
side  of  the  stream  may  be  reaped  by  a  pro- 
prietor on  the  other.  In  the  plains,  observes 
Major  Lawrence,*  the  Sutluj  runs  through 
a  line  of  country  six  miles  broad,  and  from 
twenty  to  one  hundred  feet  lower  than  the 
general  surrounding  level.  This  tract  is 
called  khadir,  as  the  high  adjoining  lands  are 
called  bangur.  Through  any  portion  of  this 
bed  of  six  miles,  the  river  is  liable  to  force 
a  new  channel,  and  every  year  does,  more  or 
less,  change  its  course.  The  waters  begin 
to  rise  in  April,  and  towards  July  come 
down  in  so  full  a  stream,  as  often  to  inun- 
date the  villages  on  the  banks.  The  general 
influence  of  these  floods  is  beneficial,  the  low 


*  The  able  article  in  the  Calcutta  Review  (No.  III. 
art.  5)  is  attributed  to  this  gentleman  (the  author  of 
the  sprightly  adventures  in  the  Punjab)  upon  report, 
and  upon  the  intrinsic  evidence  furnished  by  the  accu- 
racy of  its  local  information. 
D   2 
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(khadir)  lands  being  sown  with  rice;  but, 
occasionally,  whole  villages  are  swept  away, 
and  large  deposits  of  sand  are  left  upon  a 
rich  soil.* 

This  tendency  to  desert  their  channels  is 
a  property  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Punjab 
rivers.  Bands  of  sand  traverse  the  country, 
north  and  south,  indicating  the  old  beds  of 
rivers ;  the  Ravi,  which,  twenty  years  ago, 
washed  the  city  of  Lahore,  runs  now  in  a  chan- 
nel three  miles  to  the  northward;  the  Chenab, 
which,  within  twelve  years,  ran  close  to  the 
town  of  Ramnuggur,  is  now  four  miles  dis- 
tant, and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the 
Jelum. 

The  Sikhs  of  the  Jalendra  doab  are  called 
Doaba  Singh,  and  those  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Sutluj,  Malawa  Singh. 

There  must  either  have  been  some  exag- 
geration in  the  early  accounts  of  the  fertility 
of  the  Punjab,  or  its  condition  in  this  respect 

*  Burnes,  Travels  in  Bokhara,  vol.  iii.  p.  184. 
Lawrence,  Adventures  in  the  Punjab,  vol.  ii.  p.  117. 
Von  Orlich,  Travels  in  India,  vol.  i.  p.  159.     Calcutta 
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has  greatly  deteriorated.*  Mr.  Elphinstone 
says  that,  except  near  the  rivers,  no  part 
will  bear  a  comparison  with  the  British  pro- 
vinces in  India;  that  the  soil,  in  the  part 
he  passed  through,  was  generally  sandy,  and 
by  no  means  rich,  and  on  the  whole,  not 
one-third  of  the  country  he  saw  was  culti- 
vated.-)- Dr.  Jameson  represents  the  plain  of 
the  Punjab  as  a  waste,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, with  occasional  cultivation.  "  Proceed- 
ing from  Lahore  to  Jelalpore,"  he  says,  "  we 
pass  over  vast  uncultivated  tracts,  with  here 
and  there,  in  the  centre  of  the  bushy  jungle, 
a  small  village,  with  some  rich  cultivated 
fields  around ;  now  and  then,  breaking  up 
the  monotony  of  the  flat  plain,  we  meet  with 
hillocks,  marking  the  sites  of  towns  and  vil- 
lages which  are  now  no  more,  or  deep 
ravines,  the  haunt  of  the  wolf  and  the 
jackal."t  Mr.  Vigne,  who  crossed  the  plains 
of  the   Punjab   repeatedly,  says,   they  are, 

*  The  revenue  of  the  province  of  Lahore,  in  the 
reign  of  Aumngzeb,  was,  according  to  Bernier, 
£2,500,000  per  annum. 

t  Account  of  Cabul,  p.  81. 

}  Report  on  the  Geology,  &c.  of  the  Punjab. — 
Joum.  As.  Soc.  of  Bengal,  1843,  p.  195. 
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generally  speaking,  but  partially  cultivated. 
In  the  winter  months,  he  adds,  the  land 
around  the  villages  is  covered  with  green 
patches  of  wheat  and  barley,  divided  by 
small  furrows,  which  are  filled  with  water 
by  means  of  the  Persian  wheel.  The  vil- 
lages appear  a  dusty  confusion  of  mud  walls. 
A  few  trees  are  seen  in  the  gardens  or  near 
the  wells ;  but  the  plains,  which  are  more 
or  less  sandy,  are  scantily  covered  with  the 
thorny  camel-plant,  stunted  byr-apple,  or 
jujube,  and  occasionally  an  isolated  babul 
{mimosa  Arabica)  may  be  seen.  This,  he 
says,  is  the  general  aspect  of  the  Punjab.* 

The  soil  varies  in  a  remarkable  degree 
from  stiff  clay  to  sand,  mixed  with  each 
other  in  variable  proportions,  and  with  vege- 
table matter.  Between  Jelalpore  and  Pind 
Dadun  Khan,  it  consists  of  a  black  rich 
loam,  the  finest  Dr.  Jameson  saw  in  the 
Punjab. 

No  country  in  the  East,  perhaps  in  the 
world,  enjoys  in  a  greater  proportion  to  its 
extent  the  means  of  artificial  irrigation; 
although,  as  before  remarked,  some  of  its 
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riyers  flow  in  deep  beds,  the  pimple  mechani- 
cal contrivances  of  the  natives  might  diffiise 
the  waters  of  the  others  over  the  sandy  and 
clayey  tracts.  Water,  however,  is  seldom 
raised  artificially  for  irrigation ;  when  it  is 
so  raised,  the  well-known  Persian  wheel  is 
employed,  worked  by  bullocks  or  camels, 
the  machinery  being  placed  over  a  Ichureez^* 
or  a  cut  in  the  river's  bank.  In  a  dry  coun- 
try, land  is  of  little  value  that  is  nqt  irrigated 
by  river  inundation,  or  by  wells;  so  that 
landed  possessions  in  the  Sikh  country  are 
calculated  not  by  measurement,  but  by  the 
number  of  wells.  Each  well  is  protected 
by  a  tower,  into  which  the  husbandman  flies 
in  case  of  emergency.  These  towers  are  often 
met  with  in  tracts  once  cultivated,  but  now 
desert  wilds. 

The  inferior  towns  throughout  the  Punjab 
are,  generally  speaking,  only  large  villages. 


*  The  khureez,  or  kharaiz  (a  contrivance  for  irriga- 
tion very  common  in  Persia)  is  thus  described  by 
Lieut.  Wood :  "  Shafts  are  sunk  about  every  fifty  yards, 
and  connected  by  a  gallery  under-ground,  along  which 
the  stream  is  conducted  by  a  tunnel,  often  for  several 
miles." 
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containing  a  fort,  or  the  residence  of  a  Sikh 
chief.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Jelum,  near 
Jelalpore,  where  the  soil  is  fertile,  the  vil- 
lages, perched  upon  the  hills,  are  romantic 
in  their  situation,  and  the  houses,  which  are 
comfortable  within,  are  plastered  with  a 
grey-coloured  earth,  which  gives  them  a 
cleanly  external  appearance.  The  dwellings 
generally  of  the  Punjabis  are  flat,  or  terrace- 
roofed,  built  either  of  sun-dried  bricks  in  a 
wooden  frame,  or  they  consist  of  a  wooden 
frame  covered  with  mud.  The  villages,  in 
some  parts,  and  even  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lahore,  are  temporary,  being  the  moveable 
hamlets  of  the  pastoral  Cathi,  or  Juns. 

The  climate,  excepting  in  the  northern 
and  mountainous  tracts,  is  dry,  very  little 
rain  falling  in  the  plains,  especially  in  the 
s,outh.  On  the  hills,  as  well  as  towards  the 
sea,  and  where  the  monsoon  is  felt,  as  far  as 
Lahore,  the  rains  are  sometimes  heavy.  In 
the  winter  the  weather  is  cold,  and  even 
frosty  during  the  night.  The  heat  in  sum- 
mer is  intense,  and  scarcely  tolerable  to 
Europeans,  who  have  experienced  near  La- 
hore. 1"  Jun^,  a  teniDerature  nf  1 13®  after 
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ten  o'clock,  a.m.  "  I  never  felt  any  thing 
like  the  heat,"  Mr.  Osborne  says;  "even 
before  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  the 
16th  of  June,  the  thermometer  must  have 
been  upwards  of  100°,  and  a  stifling,  sul- 
try atmosphere,  that  made  it  painful  to 
breathe."*  Baron  Hiigel  describes  the  heat 
of  the  Punjab  as  "  dreadful." 

Nothing  like  an  accurate  calculation  of 
the  amount  of  the  population  inhabiting  the 
Punjab  has  hitherto  been  given ;  there  are, 
indeed,  no  materials  upon  which  to  found 
such  a  calculation.  Their  aggregate  num- 
ber has  been  roughly  estimated  at  from 
3,500,000  to  5,000,000.t  By  Burnes  and 
all  travellers,  the  Punjab  is  considered 
to  be  a  poorly-peopled  country,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  habitable  area  and  its  capa- 
bilities. 

The  people  are  of  various  races  ;  the  hilly 
provinces  in  the  north  are  inhabited  by 
Tibetans  and  Cashmerians ;  and  in  the  plains, 
Patans,  the  descendants  of  Afghan  conquer- 
ors, and  the  progeny  of  Hindus  from  ultra- 

*  Court  of  Rnnjeet  Singh,  p.  137. 

t  Thornton's  Gazetteer,  art.  Punjab^  vol.  ii.  p.  133. 
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Sutluj  India,  are  mixed  with  Jats  and  Cathis, 
who  compose  the  bulk  of  the  Punjabis,  pro- 
perly so  called.  The  Khalas,  or  Sikhs,  do 
not  amount  to  much  more  than  a  fourth  part 
of  the  entire  population;  there  are  none 
westward  of  the  Jelum,  and  to  the  eastward 
of  Lahore,  where  they  are  said  to  predomi- 
nate, Bumes  states  that  they  do  not  compose 
one-third.  "  It  is  astonishing,"  says  Major 
Lawrence,  "  how  seldom  a  Sikh  is  met  in 
what  is  called  the  Sikh  territory." 

Historical  associations  of  much  interest 
attach  to  the  Jat  race,  which  is  widely  disse- 
minated throughout  India,  under  the  names 
of  Jit,  Jut,  and  Jat ;  by  the  latter  they  are 
known  on  the  Jumna  and  Ganges ;  by  that 
of  Jut,  on  the  Indus  and  in  Saurashtra,  and 
as  Jits  in  the  Punjab.  Evidence  from  the 
history  of  different  nations,  too  strong  to  be 
resisted,  identifies  them  with  the  Scythian 
Getes,  as  they  are  called  by  classical  authors, 
Yue-che,  or  Yue-te,  as  they  are  denominated 
by  the  historians  of  China,  whose  original 
seat  was  in  Central  Asia,  and  who,  after 
extending  their  authority  over  the  modem 
\  ^gfVi«ifiipf»n    invade^  India  it>  t.h^  fi^h  '•.^n 
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tuiy,  and  established  themselves  in  the  Pun- 
jab and  in  Rajpootana.*  The  Jits  conti- 
nued to  form  powerful  communities  in  these 
countries,  and  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Indus, 
for  six  centuries  later ;  Mahmud  of  Ghuzni 
encountered  a  desperate  resistance  from 
them,  in  1026,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Multan ;  and  Baber  complains  that,  in  his 
progress  through  the  Punjab,  he  was  assailed 
by  prodigious  numbers  of  Jits.  All  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Jits  point  to  the  regions  west 
of  the  Indus  as  the  cradle  of  their  race. 
"A  Jit  informed  me,"  says  Colonel  Tod, 
"  that  their  wuttun  was  far  beyond  the  Five 
Rivers."  De  Guignes  and  Remusat,  from 
Asiatic  authorities,  have  traced  the  invasions 
or  migrations  of  the  Yue-te  from  Tartary  to 
the  Punjab  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  of 
our  era;    and  the   overthrow  of  the  great 

*  Colonel  Tod  (Annals  of  Rajasthan,  vol.  i.  p.  795) 
has  published  an  inscription,  which  fixes  the  year 
▲.D.  409  as  the  date  of  the  colonization  of  the  Punjab 
by  Jits  from  the  Jaxartes.  This  was  the  exact  period 
when  the  Chinese  traveller  F&-heen  was  in  India,  and 
he  mentions  the  fact  of  an  invasion  of  the  Punjab  by 
the  Getes,  or  Yu£-te. 

VOL.   I.  E 
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Scythian  empire  in  Central  Asia  by  Timor, 
in  A.D.  1388,  occasioned  a  further  influx  of 
Getes  into  the  countries  of  Western  India. 
"This  celebrated  race,"  observes  Colonel 
Tod,  "  appears  to  have  been  the  most  nu- 
merous, as  well  as  the  most  conspicuous,  tribe 
of  ancient  Asia,  from  the  days  of  Tomyris 
and  Cyrus,  to  those  of  the  present  Jit  prince 
of  Lahore,"  namely,  Runjeet  Singh. 
\  The  agricultural  peasantry  of  the  Punjab 
lare  mostly  of  this  race.  The  Cathis  are  a 
Jpastoral  tribe,  and  as  Jun,  their  other  name, 
denotes,  live  an  erratic  life.  These  people 
have  likewise  an  historical  reputation,  since 
they  are  incontestably  the  Cathaei  who  offered 
so  determined  a  resistance  to  the  great  Mace- 
donian invader.  They  were  then  confined 
to  the  country  near  the  Punjnud ;  their  own 
traditions  fix  their  emigration  from  the  south- 
east part  of  the  valley  of  the  Indus  about  the 
eighth  century.  Colonel  Tod*  describes  the 
genuine  Cathi  as  "  a  fine  specimen  of  purely 
natural  production ;  his  manly  form,  open 
countenance,  and  independent  gait,  forming  a 
*  Trovelf  5n  Western  T^dia,  p.  ^06. 
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striking  contrast  to  the  careworn  peasantry 
of  other  districts."  Captain  McMurdo* 
says,  '*a  chariacter  possessed  of  more  energy 
than  a  Cathi,  does  not  exist."  With  an 
athletic  frame,  their  height  often  exceeds  six 
feet.  They  have  light  hair  and  blue  eyes, 
which  Tod  (who  believed  them  to  be  a  tribe 
originally  from  Central  Asia)  not  unreason- 
ably regards  as  evidence  of  a  Scythic  origin, 
though  Bumes  considers  the  Cathi  (or  Kat- 
tias),  "  a  tall,  stout,  and  handsome  race,"  as 
the  aborigines  of  the  country.f  They  live 
in  scattered  villages,  and  move  their  houses 
from  place  to  place,  rearing  immense  herds 
of  buffaloes  and  camels,  but  scarcely  ever 
condescending  to  cultivate  the  soil.  Their 
habits  are  likewise  predatory. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  Jelum,  and  in 
the  town  of  that  name,  the  people  are  mostly 
Mahomedans,  and  though  much  intermixed 
with  Cashmerians,  are  darker  and  worse 
looking. t     Higher  up  that  river,  the  inhabi- 

*  Traneactiona  of  the  Bombay  As.  Soc.  vol.  i.  p. 
270. 

t  Travels  in  Bokhara,  vol.  iii.  p.  130. 
{  Moorcroft,  vol.  ii.  p.  308. 
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tants  of  the  country  are  exclusively  Maho- 
medans;  and  at  Bhalani,  where  the  navigation 
of  the  Jelum  begins,  the  population  consists 
of  Rajpoots,  **  idle,  inhospitable,  and  arro- 
gant."* Lower  down  the  same  river,  are 
found  the  pastoral  Cathis,  seldom  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  rivers  except  in  the  rainy 
season ;  but  they  extend  from  the  banks  of 
the  Jelum  across  the  whole  country  of  the 
Punjab,  and  even  to  Delhi.  Many  of  the 
villages  on  the  Ravi,  which  is  peopled  fit)m 
its  mouth,  are  merely  temporary  encamp- 
ments, or  moveable  hamlets,  of  this  tribe. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Sutluj,  where  it  enters 
the  Punjab,  the  peasantry  consists  of  Jats, 
Hindus,  and  Mahomedans,  with  a  few  Sikhs. 
The  Mahomedans  in  this  part  are  either  Jats, 
or  converts  from  Hinduism,  and  Bumes  re- 
marks, as  a  curious  fact,  that  the  Mahome- 
dans predominate  on  the  southern  bank,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Hindus.f  The  reason 
probably  is,  that  the  oppression  of  the  Sikhs, 
who  cherish  a  hereditary  dislike  towards  the 
M«.homedans,  causes  them  to  emigrate  ^o  the 

"  Moorcroft,  vol.  ii.  p.  30^ 
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south.  Near  Lodiana,  the  inhabitants  are 
exclusively  agricultural,  but  after  the  Sutluj 
has  been  joined  by  the  Beas,  the  habits  of 
the  people  are  predatory.  They  are  known 
under  various  diBuominations,  Dogur,  Jul- 
mairi,  Salairi,  &c.,  and  by  the  general  one  of 
Raat,  and  they  live  in  perpetual  hostility 
with  each  other.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
Hindu  population  are  of  Rajpoot  descent. 
"  We  have  often,"  says  Major  Lawrence,* 
"  been  amused  at  hearing  the  wild  Goojurs, 
Dogurs,  and  Rangurs,  tell  tales  of  their  Cho- 
han  and  Rhatore  ancestors."  The  predatory 
character  seems  to  attach  to  many  of  the 
tribes  inhabiting  the  banks  of  all  the  rivers 
in  their  lower  course. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  the 
population  of  the  Punjab  is  the  paucity  of 
Sikhs  in  a  country  ruled  by  them.  The 
mother  country  of  the  Khalsas  is  the  tract 
between  the  Ravi  and  Sutluj ;  but  few  are 
to  be  found  thirty  miles  below  Lahore,  and 
none  beyond  the  Jelum.  The  entire  num- 
ber of  the  Sikhs  throughout  the  Punjab  is 
not  supposed  to  exceed  500,000. 
*  Calcutta  Rev.  ut  supra, 
E   2 
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The  men  in  the  Manja  or  Bari  doab, 
between  the  Ravi  and  Beas,  are  reputed  to 
be  the  bravest  and  most  warlike  of  the 
Punjabis.  The  Sikhs  who  inhabit  the  coun- 
try between  the  Sutluj  and  Jumna  are  called 
Malawa  Singh,  a  title  conferred  upon  them 
for  their  extraordinary  gallantry,  under  their 
leader  Banda,  the  successor  of  Guru  Govind, 
the  founder  of  the  Sikh  nation.  The  Mal- 
awa Sikhs  are  almost  all  converts  from  the 
Hindu  tribes  of  Jats  and  Gujurs. 

"  There  is,  perhaps,  no  inland  country  of 
the  globe,"  says  Burnes,  "  which  possesses 
greater  facilities  for  commerce  than  the 
Punjab,  and  there  are  few  more  rich  in  the 
mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms. 
Its  productions  relieve  it  from  any  great 
dependence  on  external  supply,  whilst  it 
can  carry  on  a  traffic  with  the  neighbouring 
countries  of  Persia  and  Tartary,  China  and 
India."  Its  staple  commodities  of  trade  are 
the  shawl  manufactures  of  Cashmere;  but 
the  Multan  silks,  manufactured  frt)m  im- 
ported raw  silk  (for  the  worm  is  not  reared 
'r    ba  province),  enjoy  a  high  reputation  in 
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participate  with  Multan  in  the  manufacture 
of  satins.  The  cotton  cloths  of  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  Punjab,  though  inferior  in 
appearance  to  the  British,  are  stronger  and 
more  durable,  as  well  as  cheaper.*  The 
finer  cloths  are  exported  to  the  south  of  the 
Sutluj.  The  salt-mines  furnish  an  extensive 
article  of  trade,  the  supply  being  apparently 
inexhaustible.  This  rock  salt  is  stated  by 
Dr.  Jameson  to  be  so  pure  as  only  to  require 
grinding.  It  varies  in  colour  from  white  to 
flesh  or  brick  red ;  it  is  granular,  the  con- 
cretions being  very  large  and  compact,  so 
much  so,  that  ornamental  articles  are  cut 
out  of  it.f  The  geological  structure  of  the 
country  affords  reason  to  believe  that,  when 
its  mineral  resources  are  explored,  other 
metals  besides  iron,  which  is  found  in  great 
quantity,  and  of  excellent  quality,  will  be 
discovered.  Gold  is  obtained  from  the  sands 
of  the  Indus.  Between  Attock  and  Kala- 
bagh,  about  300  persons  are  employed  in 
washing  the  sand  for  gold,  which  occurs  in 
small  flattened  grains.     Coal   may  be  pro- 

*  Burnes,  vol.  ii.  p.  397. 
t  Report,  ui  supra^  p.  201. 
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cured  in  several  parts  of  the  Punjab,  where 
it  is  not  used  as  a  fuel,  but,  strange  to  say, 
as  a  medicine. 

The  chief  agricultural  products  are  sugar, 
indigo,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  opium;  rice 
(which  is  not  suited  to  the  palates  of  the 
people),  wheat,  barley,  gram,  moong  {phaseo- 
tus  mungo\  mut  {phasedtis  aconilifolius), 
bajri  {holcus  spicatus),  and  other  grain :  and 
most  of  the  vines  and  fruits  conmion  to 
Europe  are  found  in  the  northern  provinces 
of  Cashmere  and  Kishtewar. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

EARLY   HISTORY   OF   THE   PUNJAB. 

The  earliest  accounts  of  the  Punjab  are 
given  by  the  historians  of  the  expedition  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  in  the  fourth  century 
before  the  Christian  era.  Although  the 
rulers  of  ancient  Persia  extended  their  con- 
quests over  part  of  India,  and  the  Indian 
possessions  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  the  most 
valuable  of  his  twenty  satrapies,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  included  the  Punjab,  we  have 
few  recorded  facts  upon  this  point,  and  no 
testimony  beyond  the  authority  of  Herodo- 
tus, and  the  doubtful  voyage  of  Scylax  down 
the  Indus.*  The  peculiar  character  of  the 
country,  and  the  general  fidelity  and  accu- 
racy of  the  Greek  writers,  permit  us  to  trace 
the  movements  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror 
with  more  precision  than  might  have  been 
expected,  considering  the  great  lapse  of  time, 
*  Herod,  lib.  iii.  c.  90 ;  lib.  iv.  c.  44. 


where  it  is  most  easily  assailed, 
the  Indus  in  the  district  of  Peuc 
Arrian  writes  the  name),  or  Pence 
cording  to  Strabo),  and   Rennell 
that  he  crossed  the  river  at  Atto 
it   was   passed   by   subsequent    cc 
The  bridge  of  boats  which  had  I 
pared  by  HephsBstion  and  their  alh 
as  described  by  Arrian,*  correspo 
nearly  with  that  used  at  the  pres 
Boats  are  fixed  in  the  stream  a  short 
from  each  other,  by  skeleton  frame^ 
wood  filled  with  stones,  and  the  c 
cation  is  completed  by  planks  cove 
mud.f     Having  eifected  his  passag 
month  of  May,  B.C.  327,  he  halted 
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This  portion  of  India  was  then  parti- 
tioned amongst  a  great  number  of  petty 
princes,  independent  of,  and  often  in  hostility 
with,  each  other.  At  this  critical  period, 
two  of  the  most  powerful  of  these  rajas, 
named  Taxiles  and  Poms,  were  at  war,  and 
the  former,  in  order  to  crush  his  adversary, 
joined  the  invader.  The  territory  of  Taxi- 
les appears  to  have  been  the  doab  between 
the  Indus  and  the  Hydaspes  (Jelum) ;  that 
of  Porus,  who  had  subdued  most  of  his 
neighbours,  extended  as  far  as  the  Hyphasis. 

Alexander  had  an  army  of  135,000  men, 
15,000  being  cavalry,  with  a  great  number 
of  elephants.  This  force  included  a  large 
body  of  hardy  mercenaries  from  the  hills 
west  of  the  Indus,  and  north  of  the  Punjab, 
under  a  chief  named  Ambisares.  At  the 
head  of  this  force  he  marched  to  the  Hy- 
daspes, which  he  reached  in  the  month  of 
August.  On  the  other  (left)  side  of  the 
river  Porus  was  posted,  with  30,000  infan- 
try, 4,000  cavalry,  200  elephants,  and  300 
war-chariots.  Alexander,  finding  the  river 
much  swollen  by  the  rains,  sent  for  boats 


tor  a  ford.     On  the  arrival  of  the 
passed  the  river  at  Jehil})ore,  114  ii 
Attock,  where  it  is  in  the  rainy  se 
wards  of  a  mile  broad,  and  never 
When  the  mission  under  Mr.  Elp 
crossed  the  river  at  this  very  pass, 
return,  its  present  features  were  f 
tally  exactly  with  the  description  g 
the  Greek    writers.      In  the   battle 
ensued,  Poms  was  defeated  and  tal 
soner.     It  was  in  this  part  of  the  H] 
on  its  right,  or  western  bank,  that  tl 
queror,   in   commemoration  of    this 
built  the  cities  of  Nicsea  and  Bucepb 
After    the  defeat    of   Poms,  Ah 
marched  across  the  doab  between  t 
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to  the  Hydraotes  (Ravi),  where  he  captured 
Sangala,  represented  to  be  a  strong  city  of 
the  Cathsei  (the  modem  Cathi),  the  most 
valiant  and  skilfal  in  war  of  all  the  Indians. 
A  body  of  the  Cathsei  was  encamped  before 
the  city,  which  Alexander,  having  defeated 
them  in  a  pitched  battle,  took  and  razed. 
Sangala  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated  to 
the  south-east  of  Lahore ;  and  Bumes  states, 
that  there  are  the  remains  of  a  city  an- 
swering to  Sangala  in  the  vicinity  south- 
east of  that  capital.  From  hence,  the  con- 
queror marched  to  the  Hyphasis  (Beas), 
whether  above,  or  as  more  probable  below, 
its  junction  with  the  Sutluj,  is  not  quite 
clear.  His  historians  do  not  mention  the 
latter  river,  and  they  allude  to  a  desert  be- 
yond the  Hyphasis,  which  exists  below  the 
conflux  of  the  two  rivers.  Here  the  sol- 
diers received  such  appalling  accounts  of 
the  deserts  they  would  have  to  pass,  and  of 
the  countless  hosts  assembled  to  oppose 
their  progress,  that,  struck  with  consterna- 
tion, and  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  suffering, 
they  refused  to  march  farther,  and  Alexan- 
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'    •'^*^>   "e   raise 

■^o"th-ea.stern  bank  of  the  Hyp 

«|tar.s  of  hewn  stone,  each  se'v. 

I'gl.   to  commemorate  as  mai 

"Pon   which    he   offered   «.erifi, 

^,  but  far  exceeded  thei. 
Cunomj  has  impelled  traveller 
d'iigent  search  for  some  remain 
-numents.  but  hitherto  S^ho" 
Apollomus  T^aneus.  according  to 

the  Christian  era,  when  a  W 
race,  muned  Ph„«,te8,  was  Tl- 
^-Jab.t    Burnett  ^Z^Z 

*  Some  tmditions  of  AlaxanJ 
Poot  state  «f  n:u.. .        -^'eiander  exist  ii 
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site  researches  in  the  country  below  the 
union  of  the  two  rivers,  wandering  about  for 
several  days,  but  could  find  no  relic  of  these 
colossal  altars.  Mr.  Atkinson  thinks  they 
may  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  British 
cantonment  of  Ferozepore.* 

This,  therefore,  was  the  extreme  limit 
of  Alexander's  progress  eastward.  He  re- 
crossed  successively  the  Hydraotes,  the  Ace- 
sines,  and  the  Hydaspes,  where  a  large  fleet 
had  been  prepared  for  a  descent  of  that 
river.  The  boats,  800  in  number,  were  built 
of  timber  procured  from  the  mountains,  and 
Bumes  says  that  in  none  of  the  other  Pun- 
jab rivers  are  such  trees  (deodar,  a  kind  of 
cedar)  floated  down,  nor  do  there  exist  such 
facilities  for  constructing  vessels,  as  in  the 
Jelum.  In  November,  B.C.  327,  Alexander 
embarked  on  board  one  of  these  vessels,  and 
whilst  the  fleet,  which  he  commanded  in 
person,  dropped  down  the  stream,  two  divi- 
sions of  the  army  marched  along  the  Hy- 
daspes, and  a  third  along  the  Acesines,  to 
the  confluence  of  these  streams,  where  the 
fleet  was  much  shattered.  The  Greek  his- 
*  Expedition  into  Afighanistan,  p.  60. 


tion  18  effected  "  with  a  niumiu 
but  the  velocity  of  the  current  is 
able.     The  army  was  now  distri 
four  divisions,  three  of  which  n 
same  distance  from  each  other 
columns,  whilst  the  fourth,  under 
advanced  inland,  firom  the  river,  to 
Malli  into  the  other  divisions.     Ch 
at  the  junction  of  the  Hydraotes 
Acesines,  the  king  had  several  com 
this  tribe,  whose  capital  he  took, 
them  to  the  other  side  of  the  H 
In  these  conflicts  Alexander  exhibit 
coiinige,  exposing  himself  to  great 
danger,  and  was  severely  woundec 
arrow.     Thence  he  nw      led  infn  \ 
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deputies  from  the  Malli  and  the  Oxydraese 
came,  with  presents,  to  solicit  peace,  alleg- 
ing, by  way  of  excuse  for  their  obstinate 
resistance  to  the  Greeks,  their  strong  love  of 
liberty. 

Descending  the  Indus,  Alexander  arrived 
at  Patala  (Tatta*),  "  where  the  river  divides 
into  two  great  branches."  According  to  Ar- 
rian,t  Patala^  in  the  Indian  tongue,  signified 
the  same  as  Delia  in  the  Greek.  Alexander 
proceeded  down  one  of  the  branches  (proba- 
bly the  Piti)  to  the  sea,  and  afterwards  re- 
turned to  Patala,  whence,  leaving  his  fleet 
with  Nearchus,  he  marched  with  his  army 
to  Persia  by  way  of  Gedrosia  (Mekran)  and 
Caramania  (Kerman),  in  September,  B.C.  826. 

The  political  state  of  the  country  at  that 
period  may  be  discerned  even  in  the  loose 
notices  left  us.  Arrian  states,  that  there 
was  then  a  family,  enjoying  supreme  domi- 
nion in  India,  which  derived  their  pedigree 
fipom  Budseus,  probably  Buddha,  whose  creed 
extended  widely  over  this  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  down  to  the  fifth  century 
of  our  era.     The  authority  of  this   para- 

*  Wood  prefers  the  site  of  Jerk.         t  Indie.  31 4. 

p  2 


the  i)owerful  kingdom  of  Alore, 
wliich  extended  from  the  ocean  to 
and   from   Candahar   to   Kanouj, 
Bramins  so  late  as  the  seventh  ce 
the  kingdom  of  Musicanus.     The 
(probably  the  Cutchis),  and  the 
doubt  the  people  of  Multan,  whi 
called  Malli-than,  ^  the  place  of  tl 
— who,  though  generally  at  varia 
bined  against  Alexander,  and  broug 
him  an  army  of  90,000  men,— seei 
possessed  much  power  in  the  sout 
parts  of  the  Punjab.     Besides  thes 
the    Greek    writers    mention    sei 
pendent  states  in  the  country  of 
Rivers. 
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death  (323  b.  c),  became,  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  and  by  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, supreme.  Seleucus,  govemor 
of  Babylon,  not  only  secured  that  country, 
but  extended  his  power,  by  the  destruction 
of  his  competitors,  as  for  as  the  Indus,  which 
he  crossed,  b.  o.  305,  to  attack  Sandracottus 
(identified  with  the  Chandragupta  of  Indian 
history),  who  had  expelled  the  Greek  garri- 
sons from  the  Punjab,  which  was  thus 
restored  to  native  rule.  Seleucus  is  said  to 
have  passed  the  Hesudrus  (Sutluj),  and,  after 
gaining  several  victories  over  Sandracottus, 
being  suddenly  recalled  to  defend  his 
own  territories,  to  have  concluded  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  that  monarch,  to  whom  he 
ceded  the  Punjab  and  valley  of  the  Indus  as 
far  as  Peshawur.* 

The  discoveries  which  have  been  recently 
made,  through  the  medium  of  the  Arian  and 
Greek  (bilingual)  inscriptions  upon  coins  of 
monarchs    hitherto    unknown    to     history, 

♦  The  expedition  of  Seleucufl  to  the  Punjab  is  re- 
lated by  Justin  (lib.  xv.  c.  4),  and  by  Pliny  {Nat, 
Hut.  lib.  vi.  c.  17). 


vjrimn    (a    viilajje    about    forty   ir 
Pesliawur,  in  the   country  of  the 
Afghans),  have  diftused    a  new  li 
Gracco-Indian    and    Scytho-Indian 
and  enable  us   partially  to   fill   u 
chasm  in  the  transactions  of  the  Pu 
Antiochus  the  Great,   according 
Greek  and  Roman  historians,  invad« 
B.C.  206,  and  formed  an  alliance  witl 
gasenes,  the  sovereign  of  that  coue 
is  now  ascertained,  from  the  evidenc 
referred  to,  that  this  sovereign  was 
or  Piyadasi,  king  of  Magadha  (grai 
Chandragupta),   who   ascended   the 
B.C.  247.     He  was  a  zealous  Buddl 
in  one  of  his  edicts  still  extant,  engi 
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stone,  he  expressly  mentions  by  name  Antio- 
chus,  the  Greek  king  {Anliyako  Yona  Raja\ 
who,  it  seems,  had  £Biyoured,  if  not  adopted, 
the  Buddhistic  opinions.  Encratides  the 
Great,  another  Bactrian  king,  invaded  India 
B.C.  165,  and  annexed  the  Punjab  to  his 
dominions.  Upon  his  death,  his  vast  empire 
is  supposed  to  have  been  broken  into  several 
independent  kingdoms,  one  of  which,  ruled 
by  Menander  and  ApoUodotus,  included  the 
Punjab.  A  list  of  kings  has  been  obtained 
from  recently  discovered  coins,  of  Greek 
mintage,  bearing  Arian  inscriptions  on  the 
reverse,  ranging  from  153  to  120  B.C.,  who 
are  supposed,  upon  good  grounds,  to  have 
been  sovereigns  of  the  Punjab,  the  valley  of 
the  Indus,  and  Cabul. 

The  disruption  of  the  empire  of  Eucra- 
tides  enabled  Mithridates  I.  (a  Parthian  mo- 
narch) to  seize  upon  a  large  part  of  his  terri- 
tories ;  and  he  made  a  successful  invasion  of 
India,  about  B.C.  140,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  satraps,  or  governors,  were  left 
by  him  in  possession  of  the  Punjab,  where 
coins  of  Parthian  princes  have  been  found. 


run  by  successive  hordes  of  Scyth 
some  mighty  revolutions  in  Tart; 
pelled  from  their  native  seats.     T 
historians  say»  that,  about  a  cent 
our  era,  the  Yue-te  (Gates,  or 
occupied  a  vast  country  between 
the  Teen-shan,  or  Celestial  Mount 
after  many  sanguinary  vrars,  expell 
Heung-noos,  or  Huns,  and  forced 
countries  of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxarte 
they   extended    themselves  to  Af 
and  the  borders  of  India.     The  1 
only  a  temporary  barrier,  and  they 
have  occupied  the  whole    countr 
Five  Rivers.     These  conclusions,  1 
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formed  from  meagre  historical  eyidence,  are 
now  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  coins  of 
Punjab  rulers,  whose  names,  Azes  and  Azili* 
ses,  which  have  no  afiinity  with  Greek  or 
Hindu  nomenclature,  denote  a  barbarian 
origin.  The  great  Indian  sovereign,  Vicra- 
maditya,  expelled  the  Scythian  princes  from 
the  Punjab,  and  his  era  (b.c.  56)  is  supposed 
to  commence  from  a  great  victory  obtained 
by  him  over  the  barbarians  in  that  country, 
which  completed  his  conquest  of  all  Hindu* 
Stan.  His  empire,  however,  fell  to  pieces 
after  his  death,  when  new  hordes  of  Scythians 
overran  the  Punjab,  and  established,  about 
20  B.C.,  a  dynasty  of  kings  bearing  the  name 
of  Kadphises.  Coins  of  these  kings  have 
been  recovered,  and  their  barbarous  effigies 
clearly  distinguish  them  from  Greeks  or  Hin- 
dus. This  dynasty  is  supposed  to  have 
reigned  throughout  the  whole  of  the  first 
century  of  our  era,  when  it  was  subverted 
by  a  fresh  swarm  of  Scythians,  under  the 
Kanerki  kings.  Between  these  dynasties, 
however,  there  is  evidence,  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Apollonius  Tyaneus,  related  by  Phi- 
lostratus  (before  referred  to),  that  a  Grseco- 


l^hrahata. 

The  i)o\ver  of  the   Kanerki  \ 
Punjab  must  have  continued  for 
ries ;  for  in  the  topes  or  tumuli 
been  opened  in  that  country,  Ki 
have  been  found  along  with  tho 
phises  and  other  predecessors  o 
mixed  with  coins  of  the  Sassaniai 
of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  o 

*  The  date,  bb  well  as  name,  of  this  kin 
Prinsep  remarks,  is  confirmed  by  a  traditi 
St.  Thomas,  of  whom  it  is  said,  in  the  J 
that  he  was  appointed  by  a  king  of  India, 
doferus,  to  build  a  place  of  worship. 

f  These  topes,  remarkable  vls  monnm( 

quity  in  the  Punjab,  and  which  have  f 

irrefragable    historical   eridenoe,    d 
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That  these   Scythian  invaders  continued 
to  pour  into  and  occupy  the  Punjab,  is  a  fact 

Amongst  the  ruins  of  Manikyala  (now  the  name  of 
a  small  village  on  the  high  road  from  Attook  to  La- 
hore, about  half-way  between  Attock  and  Jelum),  an 
ancient  city,  which,  from  the  abundance  of  coins  found 
there,  must  have  been  a  place  of  great  importance, 
probably  the  capital  of  the  country  of  Taxiles,  is  a  large 
tope,  eighty  feet  high,  and  about  320  feet  in  circum- 
ference. It  is  solidly  built  of  quarried  stones,  with 
lime  cement,  in  a  simple  style,  the  only  ornament 
being  a  range  of  small  columns  near  the  base,  having 
rams'  heads  for  their  capitals.  Fifteen  smaller  topes 
are  in  the  same  locality.  All  these  monuments  were 
opened  by  Generals  Ventura  and  Court,  when  in  the 
service  of  Runjeet  Singh.  The  smaller  topes  were 
first  explored,  and  in  one,  which  was  pierced  from  the 
summit  by  General  Court,  were  found  four  copper  coins, 
three  feet  only  from  the  upper  surface,  one  of  Kadphise«, 
the  others  of  Kauerkis.  Ten  feet  lower,  a  rectangular 
cell  was  reached,  built  with  dressed  stones,  firmly 
united  by  mortar ;  in  the  centre  stood  a  copper  urn, 
round  which  were  placed  symmetrically  eight  medals 
of  copper,  much  corroded,  two  being  of  the  Kadphises 
type,  and  the  rest  Kanerkis.  The  urn  was  carefully 
enveloped  in  a  wrapper  of  white  linen,  which  fell  to 
shreds.  In  the  copper  urn  was  a  smaller  silver  one 
(the  intervening  space  being  filled  with  a  moist  earthy 
paste),  quite  corroded,  so  as  to  break  into  pieces. 
Within  this  urn  was  a  much  smaller  vessel  of  gold, 
embedded  in  the  same  brown  paste,  along  with  seven 
genuine  silver  Roman  coins.    The  gold  vessel  contained 

VOL.   I.  G  four 


f'.ur    >inall    ^^olJ    coins    of  Gnoco-Sc 
Kancrkis,  and  two  j)rocious  stones,  w 
pearls,    bored   as   for    ear-rings.      Tl 
served  as  a  covering  to  the  niche  conta 
bore  inscriptions;  it  is  now   deposits 
library  at  Paris. 

In  the  large  tope,  which  was  open 
Ventura,  in  1 830,  were  found  six  coins, 
the  surface,  another  at  ten  feet,  and  se^ 
feet.     Lower  down,  the  workmen  reache 
which  was  broken  by  their  pickaxes,  com 
box  of  pure  gold,  in  the  centre  of  whic 
The  box  contained  a  gold  coin,  of  the 
a  gold  seal-ring,  having  a  Pehlvi  inscrij 
nian  silver  coin  (supposed  to  be  of  Si 
other  Sassanian  coins,  and  a  rude  silver 
Still  lower  down,  other  articles  were 
fifty-four  feet,  three  more  »    jsanian  C4 
corroded.     At  sixty-four  fa      -    '      ' 
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tion  discovered  by  Colonel  Tod  in  a  temple 
near  Kotah,  in  Rajpootana,  dated  a*  d.  409, 
which  contains  a  memorial  of  a  Jit  prince  of 
Salpoora,  at  the  base  of  the  Sewalik  moun- 
tains«  Colonel  Tod  considers  it  to  be  proved 
beyond  a  doubt,  "  that  these  Jit  princes  of 
Salpoora,  in  the  Punjab,  were  the  leaders  of 
that  very  colony  of  the  Yuti  from  the  Jax- 
artes,  who,  in  the  fifth  century,  as  recorded 
by  De  Guignes,  crossed  the  Indus  and  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  Punjab."*  Various 
indications  appear  in  the  Rajpoot  annals  of 
their  conquests  and  settlements  in  this  coun- 
try, even  as  far  as  the  Jelum. 

The  Mahomedan  invasions  of  India  com- 
menced in  the  seventh  century  of  our  era, 
And  the  first  storms  broke  upon  the  country 
east  of  the  Indus.  The  date  of  a.  d.  685 
is  fixed  by  Colonel  Tod,  from  native  records, 
as  that  of  the  earliest  invasion  of  Rajpootana 
by  the  Moslems.  In  the  reign  of  Walid 
(a.  d.  705  to  715),  Sinde  was  invaded,  and 
that  caliph  is  said  to  have  rendered  all  India 
to  the  Ganges  tributary  to  him.  In  a.  d. 
718,  Mahomed-bin-Kasim,  the  general  of 
*  Annals  of  Rajasthan,  vol.  i.  p.  796. 


changed  the  name  of  its  capital  to 
The   celebrated   Harun-al-llasliid 
to  809),  in  apportioning  his  immei 
amongst  his  sons,  included  in  the  s 
to  Al-Mamoon,  the  second  son,  I 
Hindustan.     In  833,  this  prince,  th 
entered  Western   India    from    Za 
but  the  Mahomedans  do  not  appeal 
obtained  a  footing  in  the  country  ti 
two  centuries  later,  and  in  850  Si 
the  only  province  of  India  left  to  Mo 
the  grandson  of  Harun. 

After  Subektegin,  the  governor 
rasan,  had  declared  himself  indepe; 
Ghuzni,  in  a.d.  975,  he  carried   I 
across  the   Indus,   forcibly  conver 
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him  are  recorded,  in  which  the  bigotry  and 
rapacity  of  the  Mahomedans  left  durable 
traces  of  their  inroads,  in  the  sack  and  de- 
struction of  cities,  the  desecration  and 
plunder  of  temples,  and  the  slaughter  or 
impoverishment  of  the  people. 

The  notices  which  the  Musulman  histo- 
rians give  of  the  political  condition  of  the 
Punjab  shew  that  it  was  still  divided  into 
separate  states.  We  find  that  the  Sind- 
sagur  doab,  between  the  Indus  and  the  Je- 
lum,  was  the  seat  of  a  kingdom  founded  by 
the  Keechi  tribe  of  Rajpoots,  the  northern 
Chohans,  whose  ruler  was  expelled  by  Ma- 
homed-bin-Kasim.  The  Jit  king  of  Sal- 
poora,  in  the  Punjab,  was  driven  across  the 
Sutluj  by  a  Musulman  leader  named  Ferid, 
and  a  kingdom  of  Lahore  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  Ferishta,  of  which  the  city  so 
named  was  the  capital,  and  which  extended 
to  Multan. 

The  analogy  between  the  condition  of 
India  at  this  period  and  at  the  date  of  the 
Macedonian  invasion  is  still  farther  supported 
by  the  fact  that,  in  the  seventh  century,  the 
Pramara  family  held  paramount  sovereignty 
G  2 


^w         XtAM.         CI^CI 


and   alarmed   the   king    of    L 
Jeipal,  a  Bramin,   who  had  fc 
ance  with  some  of  the  Afghan 
the  Indus,  whither  the  arms  o 
prince  had  penetrated.     His  j 
cording  to  Ferishta,  was  not  i 
to  that  of  the  late  Runjeet  Sii 
said  to  have  ruled  from  Sirhind 
and  from  Cashmere  to  Multan. 
flicts  took  place  between  this  po^ 
and  the  Mahomedans ;  in  the  er 
were  successful,  and  Jeipal  was 
butary  to  the  Sultan.     The  ne 
took  place  in  1004  and  1005,  wl 
of  Multan  revolted,  and  was  j( 
king  of  Lahore.     The  lattpr  wo 
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peditions  he  captured  the  city  of  Lahore, 
which  he  gave  up  to  pillage,  and  after  having 
destroyed  the  celebrated  temple  of  Somnat, 
in  Guzerat,  his  last  exploit  was  the  punish- 
ment of  the  Jits  or  Jats  of  Multan,  who 
made  a  desperate  resistance,  not  only  on 
land,  but  with  a  fleet  of  boats  upon  the 
Indus. 

The  son  and  successor  of  Mahmud  main- 
tained such  a  degree  of  authority  as  could 
be  exercised  over  a  remote  territory,  in  the 
Punjab;  but  the  Turks,  under  the  Seljuk 
princes,  gradually  curtailed  the  power  of  the 
Ghaznivide  Sultans,  who,  in  1049,  possessed 
only  Afghanistan  and  some  provinces  of  India 
beyond  the  Jelum.  In  this  state  of  things, 
the  princes  of  the  Punjab  endeavoured  to 
recover  their  independence  ;  but  Ibrahim,  a 
vigorous  prince,  making  a  cession  to  the  Sel- 
Jukians  of  the  territories  they  had  taken  from 
his  family,  directed  his  whole  attention  to 
India,  and  in  1080,  reduced  many  parts; 
and  his  successor,  Musaud,  made  Lahore 
the  principal  seat  of  his  government.  A 
subsequent  sultan  of  this  djmiasty,  Khosru, 
withdrew  entirely  from  his  Afghan  territory. 


Miiltan  and  tlie   provinces  on  bot 
Indus,   penetrating  as  far   as  Lai 
threw    the    Ghaznevide     dynast} 
there,  and,  in  1184,  substituted  h 
Mahomed  of  Gaur,  or  Ghor,  k 
government   of  his  Indian  provii 
viceroy,  returned  to  his  capital  o: 
but  his  absence  gave  the  princes  oi 
opportunity  to  form  a  powerful  coi 
against  his  authority,  and  when,  in 
returned  with  a  formidable  army 
Persians,   and  Afghans,   he  encou 
force  consisting  of  300,000  horse,  ai 
body  of  infantry,  headed  by  no  less 
rajas,  in  Ajmer.     This  unwieldy  i 
overthrown    by   the    Moslems.      1 
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sonth-westem  provinces.  In  an  insurrection 
of  the  Ghikers,  or  Gakkars,  a  tribe  of  Hin- 
dus, who  attempted  to  recover  their  inde- 
pendence, and  actually  marched  towards 
Lahore,  Mahomed  was  murdered  in  his  tent. 
As  he  left  no  family,  Kutb  became  sovereign 
of  India,  and  added  Bengal  and  Bahar  to  bis 
dominions.  Upon  his  death,  in  1210,  his 
ill-compacted  empire  fell  to  pieces,  but  the 
fragments  were  re-united  by  Shams-ud-deen 
Altumsh,  who  extended  his  authority  from 
the  Ganges  to  the  Indus. 

An  event  now  happened  which  changed 
the  whole  face  of  Asia.  Chengiz  Khan,  at 
the  head  of  his  hordes  of  Monguls,  after 
overrunning  and  desolating  the  great  Ma- 
homedan  empires  of  Central  Asia,  in  1221, 
approached  the  Indus.  In  1240,  they  made 
an  incursion  into  India,  and  plundered  the 
country  as  far  as  Lahore,  retreating  to 
Ghuzni.  In  this  inroad,  they  were  assisted 
by  the  Ghikers,  or  Gakkars.  A  few  years 
later,  the  Monguls,  having  subjected  the 
countries  west  of  the  Indus,  attempted  the 
conquest  of  India.  The  Punjab,  however, 
was    successfully    defended.     Bulbun,    the 


^ —  v/cAi;  ui  tue  I'unjab,  b 
tlieir  territory,  and  took  Ghuzni. 
efforts  Avere  made  by  tliese  Tartan 
country  in  the  reigns  of  Sultan  1 
Balin)  and  his   successors;    but  i 
repelled  *     In  1302,  the  Mongul 
of  Transoxiana  invaded    the  Pur 
100,000  men,  and  a  battle  was  : 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lahore,  in  \ 
invaders   were   defeated    by  the 
AUa-ud-deen,    and    compelled    to 
The  vice-royalty  of  Lahore  seems 
period,  to  have  been  a  post  of  grei 
and  Ghazi-ben-Toghluk  (whose  mo 
a  Jat),  who  held  it  in  1321,   ma 
Delhi,  subverted  the  Khilji  dynasty 
and  seized  unon  fha  fi^*'- —      ^ 
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ing  entered  the  country  of  the  Five  Rivers^ 
the  sultan  bought  them  off  by  an  immense 
contribution,  the  first  instance  in  India  of 
this  delusive  and  dangerous  policy.  The 
extravagant  projects  of  this  prince  threw  his 
empire  into  confusion,  and  prepared  its  dis- 
memberment; the  governors  of  the  pro-' 
vinces,  beginning  with  that  of  Multan,  re- 
belled ;  in  1339,  the  Afghans  crossed  the 
Indus,  and  ravaged  the  Punjab ;  when  they 
retired,  they  were  succeeded  by  the  fierce 
Gakkars,  under  a  leader,  who  took  Lahore, 
and  completed  the  ruin  of  the  province. 

Whilst  the  Mahomedan  empire  of  India 
was  thus  rent  asunder,  and  almost  in  a  state 
of  dissolution,  its  great  provinces  having  be- 
come independent  kingdoms,  another  mighty 
conqueror  was  preparing  to  lead  his  victo- 
rious bands  across  the  Indus.  Timur  (or 
Tamerlane),  having  conquered  Persia,  Trans- 
oxiana,  and  Mesopotamia,  turned  his  arms, 
without  the  pretext  of  a  quarrel,  upon  the 
distracted  empire  of  Hindustan.  In  August, 
1397,  he  proceeded  from  Cabul  to  Dinkot 
(supposed  to  be  Attock),  crossed  the  Indus 
on  a  bridge  of  rafts,  marched  to  the  Jelum, 


vc*«.v.ii  iTiiiiian  the  precedin| 

Tiiarkiiig  liis  progress  with  fire  an« 
advanced  to  Delhi.     The  disorga 
of  the  provinces,  and  the  weakn 
sovereign,  permitted  no  effectual 
to  be  offered  to  Timur,  who  was  j 
emperor  of  India.     Three  month 
quitted  the  country,   marching  ft 
dwar,  on  the  Granges,  along  the  fc 
mountains,  to  Jummoo,  north  ol 
then,  turning  to  the  south,  he  fell 
route  by  which  he  had  advanced. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Tai 
empire   became    a  prey  to   anarcl 
governors   of  provinces,   or  subal 
nounced    their    dependence,    and 
royal titl       t.oK—  -.u.  t^       - 
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ment  of  the  whole  Punjab.  Having  now 
declared  his  independence,  he,  on  the  death 
of  Shah  Mahmud,  in  1414,  seized  upon  the 
throne  of  Delhi,  affecting  to  recognize  Timur 
as  emperor  of  India,  and  to  govern  as  his 
deputy.  The  Punjab  became  thus  reunited 
to  the  empire ;  but  before  long,  the  eastern 
portion,  under  Bheilol  Khan  Lodi,  an  Af- 
ghan, the  governor  of  Sirhind,  who  made 
himself  master  of  Lahore,  and  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  Punjab,  revolted,  whilst  the  Gak- 
kars  continued  to  molest  the  whole  country 
of  the  Five  Rivers.  Under  Mobarik,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Khizr,  there  was  a  con- 
stant struggle  in  the  Punjab  to  reduce  the 
eastern  part  to  obedience,  and  to  prevent 
the  Gakkars  from  gaining  possession  of  the 
other  portion.  Mahomed,  Mobarik's  suc- 
cessor, employed  Bheilol,  the  king  of  Lahore, 
to  expel  the  Gakkars,  under  Jisserit,  from 
the  northern  part  of  the  Punjab ;  but  the 
king  craftily  made  his  own  terms  with  the 
Grakkars,  and  his  territory  is  stated  by  Fe- 
risbta  to  have  included  the  whole  of  the 
Punjab,  Debalpur,  Sirhind,  and  as  far  as 
Paniput.     In  1450,  he  obtained  possession 

VOL.  I.  H 


Liiiuiiu  lu-aiincxea  tlie  Jfunjab  to 
(thouj^li   Multan  still  preserved  it 
dence),  and  that  great  province  ^ 
under  a  viceroy,  All  Khan,  an  Afg 
successor,  Doulut  Khan,  in  the  reig 
him  Lodi,  revolted.      As  the  hist< 
personage   is   connected  with   th« 
founder  of  the  Sikh  sect,  it  may 
to  give  a  less  brief  notice  of  his  cj 
can   be  permitted  in  this  summai 
political  history  of  other  chiefe  virho 
troubled  times,  rose  and  fell  in  th 
country. 

Doulut  Khan  Lodi  was  of  an  A^ 
Patau  family,  related  to  the  imperia 
Delhi.  His  father,  Tatar  Khan,  was 
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Ali  Khan,  in  the  name  of  Bheilol ;  but  he 
resigned  the  governorship  to  Doulut  Khan, 
then  Hakim  or  Soubahdar  of  Lahore, 
who  placed  his  eldest  son,  Ali  Khan,  over 
Behreh,  situated  apparently  in  the  Sind-sagur 
doab.  When  Ibrahim  Lodi  began  by  his 
arrogance  and  cruelty  to  excite  distrust  and 
disaffection  amongst  the  Afghan  chiefe  of 
India,  whose  ancestors  had  placed  his  family 
on  the  throne,  Doulut  Khan,  dreading  the 
fate  of  many  who  had  been  assassinated  or 
imprisoned,  revolted,  and  determined  to  call 
in  the  aid  of  the  celebrated  Baber,  the 
accomplished  king  of  Ferghana,  who  had 
previously  invaded  the  Punjab,*  which  he 
claimed  as  part  of  his  inheritance  from 
Timur,  his  ancestor.  He  tells  us,  in  his  Me- 
moirs, that  "  he  regarded  the  Punjab  as  his 
own  domain,  and  had  been  determined  to 
obtain  possession  of  it,  either  in  peace  or  by 
war. 

In  1519,  being  intent  upon  the  conquest 
of  India,  Baber  had  crossed  the  Indus  at  At- 
tock,  the  infantry  being  floated  over  on  rafts, 

*  According  to  his  own  Memoirs,  Baber  crossed  the 
Indus,  in  one  of  his  raids,  as  early  as  the  year  1 505. 


coninuinication  with  Doiilut  K 
b(M's  envoy  was  not  allowed  to 
was  detained  some  months  at  Lj 
Afghans  of  India,"  says  the  en 
Memoirs,  *^  are  a  foolish  and  sei 
they  can  neither  remain  in  a  sta 
nor  manfully  persevere  in  war.' 
at  the  express  invitation  of  Dc 
he  again  crossed  the  Indus,  marcl 
the  country  of  the  Gakkars,  whc 
jected,  and  entered  the  territory 
Doulut  Khan,  however,  had  been 
expelled  by  some  Afghan  chiefs  ii 
ter,  who  opposed  Baber  in  the 
the  city  of  Lahore;   but  they  v 
defeated ;  the  city  was  sack^''  « 
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and  his  son  Gbazi  Khan  into  prison;  but 
soon  after  he  released  them,  and  bestowed 
Sultanpur  and  its  dependencies  upon  Doulut 
Khan.  He,  however,  again  revolted  and  fled 
to  the  eastern  hills,  and  his  possessions  were 
given  by  Baber  to  Dilawur  Khan,  one  of  Dou- 
lut's  sons,  who  had  remained  faithful  to  him. 
Upon  Saber's  return  to  Cabul,  Doulut  Khan 
overran  the  Punjab ;  but  in  1525,  Baber  re- 
crossed  the  Indus,  and  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Beas,  blockaded  Doulut  Khan  in  the 
fort  of  Milwat.  "  He  proposed  to  surrender 
the  place,"  the  king  says  in  his  Memoirs,  "  if 
I  would  forgive  his  offences.  To  expose  his 
rudeness,  I  required  that  he  should  come  out 
with  the  same  two  swords  about  his  neck 
which  he  had  hung  by  his  side  to  meet  me  in 
battle.  After  making  some  frivolous  pre- 
texts for  delay,  he  was  at  length  brought  to 
me,  and  I  ordered  the  two  swords  to  be  taken 
from  his  neck.  When  he  came  into  the  pre- 
sence he  seemed  reluctant  to  bow,  and  I 
directed  the  men  to  push  his  leg  and  make 
him  bow.  Then  he  was  placed  by  my  side, 
and  I  thus  addressed  him :  *  I  called  you 
Father;  I  shewed  you  more  reverence  than 
H  2 


•  ^  V.'\^l.ll 


iiitntfs  iieia   by  Tatar  Kh 
ther,  to  the  amount  of  three  crore 
(150,000/.).     What  evil  have  1 
that  you  should  come  in  this  st 
me,  with  two  swords  V     He  wa 
and  stammered  out  a  few  words  q 
the  purpose.     It  was  settled  that 
family  should  retain  their  authorit 
their  own  tribe,  and  give  up  all  the 
except  their  villages.      Doulut  1 
after  died  at  Sultanpur." 

After  the  surrender  of  the  fo 
marched  to  Roopur,  on  the  Sutluj, 
thence  direct  upon  Delhi,  of  whi< 
as  Agra,  he  took  possession  in  152i 
"  the  founder  of  a  line  of  kings  un 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

RISE   OF   THE   SIKH    SECT. 

Whilst  the  Punjab  was,  during  the  six- 
teenth century,  a  scene  of  endless  conten- 
tions for  power  amongst  foreign  races,  a 
religious  sect,  humble  in  its  origin,  unpre- 
tending in  its  primitive  character,  silently 
arose  amidst  the  tumult  of  arms,  and  in 
spite  of  persecution,  laid  the  foundations  of 
a  great  state,  which  might  have  exerted 
a  permanent  influence  upon  the  political 
destinies  of  India. 

Nanuk,  a  Hindu  of  the  Cshatriya  caste' 
and  Vidi  tribe,  was  bom  a.  d.  1469,  at  the 
small  village  of  Talwandi  (since  become  a 
town,  and  now  called  Rayapur),  on  the  banks 
of  the  Beas,  in  the  district  of  Bhatti  and 
province  of  Lahore.  His  father,  whose 
name  was  Calu,  had  one  son,  Nanuk,  and 
one  daughter,  Nanaci,  who  married  a  Hindu 
named  Jayram»  employed  as  a  grain-factor 


airterent   to   worldly  concerns, 
endeavoured   to   divert  his   niin 
religious  tendency,  and  araongs 
pedients,  gave  him  money  to  pi 
at  one  village  to  sell  it  at  anothe 
Nanuk  undertook  the  commissi 
companied  by  a  servant,  named  1 
tribe    of   Sandhu,   proceeded    tc 
village  where  he  viras  to  buy  the 
the  road  he  fell  in  with  some  F. 
mendicants),  who  were  suffering 
of  food,  which  they  had  not  taste( 
days.     Nanuk,  affected   by  their 
observed  to  Bala,  "  The  gain  of  th 
transient ;  I  wish  to  relieve  these 
and  obtain  that  gain  which  i 
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of  God,  with  which  the  young  Hindu  was 
much  delighted. 

Upon  his  return  home,  his  father  inquired 
what  profit  he  had  made.  "  I  have  fed  the 
poor,"  replied  Nanuk,  "and  have  thereby 
secured  for  you  a  gain  that  will  endure  for 
ever.'*  Calu,  provoked  at  this  thoughtless 
prodigality,  abused  Nanpk,  and  even  struck 
him.  Ray  Bolar,  the  ruler  of  the  district, 
overheard  this  transaction,  and,  severely  re- 
proving Calu  for  his  treatment  of  his  son, 
interdicted  him  from  ever  lifting  his  hand 
against  Nanuk,  before  whom,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  present,  he  humbled  himself 
with  profound  veneration.  This  conduct  on 
the  part  of  Ray  Bolar  was  the  result  of 
a  remarkable  occurrence  related  by  Sikh 
writers. 

When  Nanuk  was  a  youth,  and  employed 
to  tend  cattle  in  the  fields,  he  fell  asleep 
under  a  tree ;  but  as  the  sun  declined,  its 
rays  fell  upon  his  face,  whereupon  a  large 
black  snake  raised  itself  from  the  ground, 
and  interposed  its  extended  hood  to  protect 
Nanuk  from  the  sun.  Ray  Bolar  happened 
to  pass  the  spot,  and  witnessed  this  une- 


xiyjui   Ills  unprofitable   abstract! 
order  to  plunge  liini  in  worldly 
prevailed  upon  Jayram  to  admit 
in-law  into  partnership  with  hi 
accordingly  attended  the  granar] 
Khan,  at  Sultanpur;  but  thoug 
in  business,  his  thoughts  were  e^ 
in  deyotional  subjects,  and  fixec 
Deity,    One  morning,  whilst  he  si 
templative  posture,  a  Mahomedai 
preached  him  and  exclaimed,  ^H 
quit  these  occupations  and  obta 
wealth."     Starting  up,  after  a  pau 
tributed  the  contents  of  the  granai 
the  poor,  renounced  all  worldly  o( 
and  remained  for  three  days  in 
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cast  into  prison  for  theft ;  but  Nanuk,  when 
he  heard  of  this  event,  proceeded  to  the 
Khan,  avowed  the  act,  and  offered  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  all  that  was  deficient  in  the 
granary.  Jayram's  accounts  were  accord- 
ingly examined,  when  a  balance  was  found 
in  his  favour. 

From  this  period,  Nanuk  began  to  prac- 
tise the  austerities  of  a  holy  man,  and  by  his 
abstractions  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
Divine  Being,  his  abstinence  and  virtue,  he 
acquired  great  celebrity.  He  is  said  to  have 
travelled  into  various  countries, — to  the  dif- 
ferent places  of  Hindu  pilgrimage,  and  to 
Mecca, — in  order  to  reform  the  worship  of  the 
true  God,  which  he  perceived  was  degraded 
by  the  idolatry  of  the  Hindus  and  the  igno- 
rance of  the  Mahomedans.  He  was  accom- 
panied in  his  travels  by  Bala  Sandhu,  his 
disciple,  from  whom  tradition  has  preserved 
various  narratives  of  extravagant  or  miracu- 
lous occurrences.  Wherever  he  journeyed, 
he  preached  and  explained  to  all  ranks  the 
doctrines  of  the  unity  and  omnipresence  of 
God,  defending  his  own  opinions  without 
offending  those  of  others ;  always  professing 


their  creeds,  the  unity  of  God. 

During  his  travels,  in  the  yc 
nuk  was  introduced  to  the  En 
before  whom  he  maintained  his 
firmness  and  eloquence.     Bab< 
have  been  pleased  with  the  intei 
have   offered    him   an  ample   i 
which   Nanuk   refused,   observii 
trusted  for  support  to  Him  wl 
for  all,  and  from  whom  alone  a 
li^on  and  virtue  should  accept 
reward. 

When  Nanuk  returned  from  hi 
cast  off  the  garments  of  a  Fakir, 
tinned  to  give  instructions  to  h 
merouB  disciples.     He  appears  a 
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were  so  enraged,  that  they  strove,  though 
vainly,  to  terrify  him  by  their  feats  in  en- 
chantment, assuming  (says  one  author)  the 
shapes  of  tigers  and  serpents.  When  Nanuk 
vras  asked  to  exhibit  some  proof  of  his  super- 
natural powers,  he  replied :  "  A  holy  teacher 
has  no  defence  but  the  purity  of  his  doctrine  ; 
the  world  may  change,  but  the  Creator  is 
unchangeable." 

Nanuk  is  said  to  have  proceeded  to  Mul- 
tan,  where  he  communed  with  the  Pirs,  or 
M ahomedan  saints,  of  that  country.  Thence 
he  went  to  Kirtipur,  on  the  Ravi,  where  he 
died,*  and  was  buried  near  the  bank  of  the 
river,  which  has  since  overflowed  his  tomb. 
Kirtipur  continues  to  be  a  place  of  religious 
resort  to  his  followers,  and  a  small  piece  of 
Nanuk's  garment  is  exhibited  to  pilgrims,  as 
a  sacred  relic,  at  his  dharmsala,  or  temple. 

Nanuk  is  generally  termed  by  Mahomedan 
historians,  Nanuk  Shah,  to  denote  his  having 
been  a  Fakir.  The  Sikhs  call  him  Baba 
Nanuk,  *  Father  Nanuk,'  or  Guru  Nanuk, 
*  Nanuk  the  Teacher;'  and  their  writers 
term    him,  Nanuk   Nirikar,   which  means, 

*  His  family  still  reside  in  this  place. 
VOL.  I.  I 


met  with,  afford  ample  reason 
tliat   he  was  a  man  of  more  tl 
genius ;    and  this  favourable  in 
his  character  will  be  confirmed 
deration  of  the  object  of  his  li 
means  he  took  to  accomplish  it. 
province  on  the  extreme  verge  < 
the  very  point  where  the  religi 
hammed  and  the  idolatrous  won 
Hindus  appeared  to  touch,  and  at 
when  both  these  tribes  cherishe- 
violent  rancour  and  animosity  to 
other,  his  great  aim  was  to  blend 
ring  elements  in  peaceful  union,  a 
endeavoured  to  effect  his  purpo 
the   means  of  mild  persuasion. 
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other;  but  he  attempted  to  overcome  all 
obstacles  by  the  force  of  reason  and  human- 
ity ;  and  we  cannot  have  a  more  convincing 
proof  of  the  general  character  of  that  doc- 
trine which  he  taught,  and  the  inoffensive 
light  in  which  it  was  viewed,  than  the  know- 
ledge that  its  success  did  not  rouse  the 
bigotry  of  the  intolerant  and  tyrannical 
Muhammedan  government  under  which  he 
lived."* 

Nanuk  was  indebted  for  his  religious  no- 
tions to  the  doctrines  of  the  Kabir  Pantis, 
or  followers  of  Kabir,f  one  of  the  twelve 
disciples  of  the  Hindu  schismatic,  Ramanand. 
Kabir  assailed  the  whole  system  of  idolatrous 
worship,  ridiculed  the  learning  of  the  pun- 
dits and  doctrines  of  the  Sastras,  in  a  style 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  genius  of  his  country- 
men, whilst  he  also  directed  his  compositions 
to  the  Musulman,  as  well  as  to  the  Hindu 
faith,  and  with  equal  severity  attacked  the 

*  Sketch  of  the  Sikhs.— As.  Res.  vol.  xi.  p.  207. 

t  Professor  Wilson  doubts  whether  such  a  person  as 
Kabir  ever  existed,  and  whether  his  name  (which  sig- 
nifies '  greatest ')  was  not  used  as  a  mere  cover  to  the 
innovations  of  some  freethinker  amongst  tlie  Hindus. — 
As.  Res.  vol.  xvi.  p.  53. 


more  than  ramifications  from  his 
Kabir   Pantis  admit   of  but   one 
creator  of  the  world;*  and  Na 
that  devotion  was  due  but  to  one 
forms  were  immaterial,  and  like  l 
(probably  a  disciple  of  Kabir)  who 
before  Secander  Lodi,  that  all  i 
sincerely  practised,  were  equally 
to  God, — for  which  he  was  put  t 
that  prince, — he  held  that  Hindu 
homedan  modes  of  worship  were 
in  the  sight  of  the  Deity. 

The  followers  of  Nanuk   had 
mented  in  numbers  (amounting,  it 
100,000)  and  become  a  distinct  se< 
present  denomination  is  derived 
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an  early  age,  and  had  two  sons,  named 
Srichand  and  Lacshmi  Das.  The  former, 
who  abandoned  the  world,  had  a  son  named 
Dherm  Chand,  who  founded  the  sect  of 
Udasi,  and  his  descendants  are  still  known 
as  Nanukputra,  ^children  of  Nanuk.'  Lacshmi 
Das  plunged  into  worldly  pleasures,  and  left 
neither  heirs  nor  reputation.  Nanuk  did  not 
deem  either  of  his  sons  worthy  to  succeed  to 
his  spiritual  office,  which  he  bequeathed  to 
a  Cshatriya,  of  the  Trehun  tribe,  named  Le- 
hana  (born  at  Khandur,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Beas,  forty  miles  east  of  Lahore),  whom  he 
had  initiated  in  the  sacred  mysteries  of 
his  sect,  clothed  in  the  holy  mantle  of  a 
Fakir,  and  endowed  with  the  name  or  title 
of  Angad. 

The  life  of  Guru  Angad  was  not  distin- 
guished by  any  remarkable  action.  He 
taught  the  same  doctrine  as  Nanuk,  and 
wrote  some  chapters  of  the  Sikh  scriptures 
now  called  Granfh^  the  first  part  of  which 
includes  the  Pran  Sankali^  composed  by 
Nanuk  himself  for  the  instruction  of  his 
followers.  Angad  had  two  sons,  who  were 
not  initiated,  and  at  his  death,  in  1552,  he 
I  2 


Mil,  Lu  wasn  his  master's  feet. 

Aniera  Das  was  distinguished  by 
ill   preaching  the   tenets  of  Nam 
made  many  converts,  by  the  aid  o: 
established  some  temporal  power, 
Kujarawal.     A   separation  now  1 
between  the  followers  of  Amera  D; 
Udasis,  the  sect  of  Dherm  Chand 
Das  bad  a  son,  Mohan,  and  a  daug 
hani,  or  Bhaini ;  he  was  very  anxioi 
ing  the  marriage  of  the  ktter,  and 
a  Bramin  to  seek  a  fit  husband  for 
Amera's  attention  having  been  ac< 
drawn  to  a  youth  named  Ram  Das 
triya  of  a  respectable  family  of  t 
tribe,  he  gave  him  his  daughter  in 


,^ -rw- 
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which  for  some  time  had  the  name  of  Ram- 
pur,  or  Ramdaspur,*  after  him.  He  built  a 
tank  of  water,  which  he  termed  Amritsur, 
signifying  *  water  of  immortality ;'  this  tank 
has  acquired  a  sacred  character,  and  has  im- 
parted its  holiness  to  the  city. 

Ram  Das  passed  a  quiet  life,  employing  it 
chiefly  in  the  composition  of  works  explana- 
tory of  the  Sikh  tenets,  and  died  at  Amritsur 
in  1581,  leaving  two  sons,  Arjunmal  and  Bhar- 
atmal,  the  former  of  whom  succeeded  him, 
and  has  rendered  himself  illustrious  by  com- 
piling the  yirfe  Grant' h^orFirst  Sacred  Volume 
of  the  Sikhs.f  This  work  originally  received 
its  present  form  and  arrangement  from  Arjun, 
who  enlarged  and  improved,  by  additions  of 
his  own,  the  most  valuable  writings  of  Nanuk 
and  his  immediate  successors,  Angad,  A  mora 
Das  and  Ram  Das.t  Arjun,  therefore,  is  to  be 

*  Pwr,  or  puray  signifies  '  town.' 

f  Granfhy  means  'book;'  Adi  Grant'h^  'First 
Book,'  is  a  name  given  to  this  volume  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Dasama  Padshah'ka-Grant'h^  or  '  Book 
of  the  Tenth  King,'  composed  by  Guru  Govind. 

X  Some  small  portions  have  been  since  added  by 
thirteen  persons,  who  are  reckoned  as  only  twelve  and 
a  half,  the  last  contributor  being  a  female. 


vv.  miicu  ivr|un  teJI  a  sacrifice. 
of  the  Sikh  reliufioii,"  observes 
stone,*  "promised  to  keep  its  vot 
with  all  mankind ;  but  such  vi 
prebensive  charity  were  particuU 
the  bigoted  part  of  the  Mahon 
order  to  trace  the  causes  of  the 
of  the  new  sect,  it  is  necessar] 
glance  at  the  state  of  the  Punjal 
to  the  invasion  of  Baber. 

That  conqueror  left  his  son  K 
possession  of  the  throne  of  Delh 
was  soon  called  to  defend  against 
mily,  Kamran,  Baber's  second  sc 
the  government  of  Cabul  and  Ca 
termined  to  seize  upon  the  Punjj 
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Indus,  and  northward  from  that  river  to 
Persia,  on  condition  that  he  held  this  ter- 
ritory as  a  dependency.  Humayun  was  a 
few  years  later  attacked  and  defeated  by 
Sher  Khan,  the  governor  of  Bahar,  and  fled 
to  his  brother  Kamran,  at  Lahore ;  but  this 
prince  was  glad  to  make  peace  with  the 
victor,  by  ceding  to  him  the  Punjab,  retiring 
to  his  government  of  Cabul.  The  Doabs 
were  for  some  time  a  place  of  refiige  for 
Humayun,  who  appears  to  have  experienced 
much  suffering,  and  his  son,  the  illustrious 
Akbar,  was  bom  during  this  period,  in 
the  fortress  of  Amerkot,  October  14th,  1542. 
The  emperor  was  eventually  compelled  to 
retire  to  Candahar,  and  afterwards  to  Per- 
sia, leaving  Sher  Shah  in  possession  of  the 
throne  of  India,  whose  sons  contended  for  the 
empire,  the  Punjab  being  the  scene  of  the 
conflict.  The  Sur  family  continued  long  in 
a  state  of  mutual  hostilities,  and  in  1554, 
Secander  Sur,  nephew  of  Sher  Shah,  pro- 
claimed himself  king  in  the  Punjab.  In 
the  midst  of  these  rebellions,  Humayun 
re-crossed  the  Indus  from  Cabul ;  the  go- 
vernors in  the  Punjab  fled  before  him :  he 


.^icituu  /vKDar,  was  employed  l 
Punjal),    \\liicli,    with    much 
wrested    from    Secander    Sur. 
death  of  his  father,  in  1555,  Akl 
as  Shah  was  confined  to  the  Pu 
country  around  Delhi  and  Agra 
vinces  within   the  Five  Riven 
the  theatre  of  a  fierce  contest, 
by  the  attempt  of  prince  Hakim 
from  his  brother,  in  which    he 
was   driven   across   the  Indus,  i 
occasion  Akbar   built   the   fort 
The  Punjab  was  now  securely 
the  imperial  territory,  and  the  \ 
that  country  his  residence  for  fou 
usually  dwelling  at  Lahore. 
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according  to  the  knowledge  of  him  derived 
from  our  own  reason,  by  which  his  unity 
and  benevolence  are  sufficiently  established. 
"He  seems,"  says  Mr.  Elphinstone,*  "to 
have  been  by  nature  devout,  and  to  have 
inclined  even  to  superstitions  that  promised 
him  a  closer  connection  with  the  Deity  than 
was  afforded  by  the  religion  which  his  reason 
approved."  The  views  of  Akbar  approxi- 
mate to  those  of  the  Kabir  Pantis. 

The  accession  of  Jehangir  restored  the 
forms  and  tenets  of  the  Mahomedan  faith, 
which  had  been  discouraged  by  his  father, 
and  with  them  the  spirit  of  persecution.  In 
the  year  1606,  a  Hindu  zealot,  named  Dani- 
cband,  whose  writings  Arjunmal  had  refused 
to  admit  into  the  Adi-Granfh,  because  the 
notions  they  inculcated  were  irreconcilable 
with  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  unity  and  om- 
nipotence of  God,  had  sufficient  influence 
with  the  Mahomedan  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince, to  procure  the  imprisonment  of  Arjun, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  put  to  death  in  a 
cruel  manner.  The  martyrdom  of  their  pon- 
tiff converted  the  Sikhs,  hitherto  an  inoffen- 
♦  Hist  of  India,  vol.  ii.  p.  323. 


(k'cd. 

At  this  moineiit,  Prince  Kb 
peror's  eldest  son,  had  raised  tl 
revolt  against  bis  father,  in  tha 
Punjab  where  the  Sikhs  were  Ic 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Labor 
test  carried  on  by  Har  Govind 
Mahomedans  seems  to  have  led 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
cotemporary  writers  ;  but  it  app 
been  his  desire  to  imbue  his  pi 
irreconcilable  hatred,  and  a  des 
of  hostility,  towards  the  Mahoi 
is  stated,  that  he  wore  two  sv 
girdle,  and  when  asked  the  reai 
"  One  is  to  rov^*^/*^  xi,-«  J     '' 
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interdicted  swine's  flesh,  to  flatter  the 
Mahomedans.  Har  Govind  had  five  sons, 
Babu  Gurudaitja,  Saurat  Singh,  Tegh  Baha- 
dur, Anna  Ray,  and  Atal  Ray.  The  second 
and  third  were  forced,  by  the  persecutions 
of  the  Mahomedans,  to  fly  into  the  moun- 
tains north  of  the  Punjab.  The  eldest  died 
early,  leaving  two  sons,  Daharmal,  and  Har 
Ray,  the  latter  of  whom  succeeded  Har  Go- 
vind, who  died  in  1644.  His  rule  was  tran- 
quil; but  upon  his  death,  in  1661,  a  violent 
contest  arose  amongst  the  Sikhs,  regarding 
the  succession  to  the  office  of  their  spiritual 
leader,  and  the  question  was  referred  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  emperor,  who,  by  an  im- 
perial decree,  allowed  the  Sikhs  to  elect 
their  own  priest.  They  chose  Har  Crishin, 
who  died  in  1664,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
uncle,  Tegh  Bahadur.  He  had,  however,  to 
encounter  a  most  violent  opposition  from 
his  nephew.  Ram  Ray,  who  remained  at 
Delhi,  and  endeavoured,  by  art  and  intrigue, 
to  eifect  his  ruin.  Tegh  Bahadur  was  cast 
into  prison,  afterwards  released,  and  took  up 
his  abode  at  Patna,  where  a  Sikh  college 
was  founded ;  but  in  the  end  he  fell  a  sacri- 

VOL.   I.  K 


"ad  made  no  progress,  and  tU 

•'"satisfactory.      TJ,oy  seem  to 

'"   their  first   attempt    to   at 

power,  by  the  vigorous  rule  c 

government,  then,  under  Auru 

^enith  of  its  strength,   and   1 

dissensions.    After  the  death  oi 

dur,  their  history  assumes  a  ne. 

>«  no  longer  the  record  of  sect* 
ot  protecting  themselves,  not 
others,  but  that  of  a  nation,  ac 
deep  sense  of  the  injuries  they  1 
from  a  bigoted  and  tyrannical  « 

who  listened,  with  all  the  ardour  t 
mencing  a  career  of  military  glon 

of  a  son,  glowing  with  a  desire  of 
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risbed  a  sentiment  of  implacable  resentment 
against  those  who  had  caused  it.  Being  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Sikhs  as  their  Sat-guru, 
or  spiritual  leader,  he  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  forming  the  Sikhs  into  a  religious 
and  military  commonwealth,  and  "  executed 
his  design,"  as  Mr.  Elphinstone  observes, 
"  with  the  systematic  spirit  of  a  Grecian 
lawgiver."  He  succeeded  in  effecting  a 
complete  change  in  their  habits,  character, 
and  creed.  Hitherto  they  had  resorted  to 
arms  only  in  self-defence,  which  is  sanctioned 
by  the  institutions  of  the  Hindus ;  but  Guru 
Govind  broke  through  a  rule  which  limited 
his  own  ambition  as  well  as  the  growth  of 
the  sect ;  he  perceived  that  the  only  effectual 
means  of  resisting  the  Mahomedan  govern- 
ment were  to  admit  converts  from  all  tribes, 
to  arm  the  whole  population,  and  to  make 
worldly  wealth  and  eminence  objects  to  which 
Hindus  of  every  rank  might  aspire.  The  la- 
tent aim  of  Nanuk  was  to  abolish  the  distinc- 
tions of  caste  amongst  the  Hindus ;  and  Guru 
Govind,  who  resolved  to  make  this  equality  a 
fundamental  principle  of  the  sect,  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  the  four  castes  of  Hindus 


v.Axv.>>uu.   It  was  his  policy,  ther 
all  who   subscribed  to   the  Sik 
far  as  possible,  upon  a  level,  wh 
or  Sudra,  and  to  make  their 
solely  dependent  upon  their  o^ 
He  admitted   all   nations    and 
Mahomedans  and  Hindus ;   anc 
how  essential  it  was  that  men  < 
nursed  in  the  slavish  notions  o 
and  subserviency,  should  be  tau 
ment  of  self-respect,  he  gave  to 
lowers  the  honourable  epithet 
'  lion,'  hitherto  confined  to  the 
poots,  belonging  to  the  high  mili 
Hindus,  with  whom   every  Sik 
himself  on  a  footing  of  equalit 
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Khalsar*  or  "  Wah!  Guruji  ki  Fateh!'' 
which  means,  *  success  to  the  state  of  the 
Guru!'  and  *  victory  attend  the  Guru!'  These 
exclamations  became,  as  they  were  intended 
to  be,  watchwords,  which  kept  alive  in  the 
minds  of  the  Sikhs  their  religious  faith  and 
the  civil  obligations  they  owed  to  their  leader. 
The  rules  with  respect  to  dress  and  appear- 
ance (for  which  various  reasons  are  assigned 
by  Sikh  writers)  were  evidently  designed  to 
distinguish  this  sect  from  all  other  classes  in 
India,  and  give  them  a  kind  of  national 
character.  The  blue  garb  is  still  worn  by 
the  Akalis,  or  devotees  of  the  sect. 

Guru  Govind  propagated  and  enforced  his 
tenets  by  preaching,  by  acts,  and  by  writing. 
The  Dasama  PadshaJi  ka  Grant'h^  or  '  Book 
of  the  Tenth  King,' — Guru  Govind  being  the 
tenth  leader  from  Nanuk, — is  his  work, 
which  is  not  limited  to  religious  subjects, 
but  includes  narratives,  written  in  a  glowing 
and  even  hyperbolical  style,  of  his  battles, 

*  KkaUa^  'select,'  is  a  term  equivalent  to  '  common- 
wealth,' or  '  state ;'  but  is  supposed  by  the  Sikhs  to 
have  a  mystical  meaning,  and  to  imply  the  theocracy 
under  which  they  live. 

K   2 


Ml    oLHie  L^ouncil,   which  mot 
imd   by  luhnitting   tlie  Sikhs   t 
share  in  the  government,  gave 
tical  institutions  the   form  of 
republic.     The  history  of  Goviii 
is  intimately  interwoven  with 
Sikh  sect. 

He  was  bom  at  Patna,  and  bi 
Madradesa,  in  the  Punjab.  Aftej 
death,  he  addicted  himself  to  1 
other  manly  exercises ;  but  he  j 
to  the  Emperor  of  Delhi,  who  c 
Mahomedan  governors  to  attack  h 
first  action,  according  to  his  ow 
the  arrows  of  the  Sikhs  triumphc 
sabres  of  the  Mahomedans,    "  t 
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towns.  He  next  leagued  with  Bhima  Chand, 
the  Raja  of  Nadon  (a  mountainous  tract 
bordering  on  the  Punjab),  who  was  threat- 
ened with  invasion  by  the  Raja  of  Jummoo 
and  Mia  Khan,  a  Mogul  chief.  Bhima  Chand 
and  his  Sikh  allies  were  completely  success- 
ful, and  drove  the  Raja  of  Jummoo  and  the 
Mahomedans  across  the  Sutluj.  Govind  was 
next  engaged  with  Dilawer  Khan,  Viceroy 
of  the  Punjab,  whose  son  attempted  to  sur- 
prise the  Sikhs,  but  his  troops  were  seized 
with  a  panic  and  fled.  In  a  subsequent 
general  action  (in  which  Govind  was  not 
present)  the  Sikhs  routed  the  army  of  Hosain 
Khan  (one  of  the  commanders  of  Dilawer 
Khan),  who  was  killed.  Upon  this,  the  vice- 
roy marched  in  person  against  the  Sikhs, 
who  had  become  disheartened  at  the  loss  of 
some  of  their  forts  and  the  death  of  several 
of  their  leaders,  and  especially  at  the 
accounts  they  received  of  the  rage  of  the 
Emperor  Aurungzeb,  who,  in  1701,  detached 
his  son,  Bahadur  Shah,  to  settle  the  disturb- 
ances in  the  Punjab.  Govind  acknowledges 
that,  on  the  approach  of  the  prince,  his  own 
followers  were  struck  with  terror;  many  de- 


wv,  tiiuse  who  adhere  to  thei 
catinp^  all  the  miseries  of  this 
torments  of  the  next  upon  thi 
him.     "  The  man  who  does 
"  shall  have  no  offspring ;  his 
die   in  grief  and  sorrow;   he 
like  a  dog,  and  be  cast  into 
concludes  by  expatiating  upoi 
that  attends  apostasy,  and  the 
await  those  who  remain  true  to  tl 
The  numbers  of  the  Sikhs,  he 
yet  too  small   to   accomplish  t 
their  leader.     An  imperial  arm 
the  rajas  of  Kahilar  (or  Khalc 
and  others,  who  had  been  defes 
graced  by  Govind,  marched  into 
to  Dnn^a^  *^-  '^"  * 
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they  were  besieged,  and  they  endured  all 
the  miseries  of  sickness  and  famine.  Govind, 
after  suffering  great  hardships,  determined 
to  attempt  his  escape.  He  ordered  his  fol- 
lowers to  leave  the  fort  one  by  one,  at  mid- 
night, and  disperse ;  he  quitted  it  amongst 
the  rest,  and  reached  Chamkour,  the  raja  of 
which  place  was  his  friend.  The  enemy 
entered  the  fort  the  moment  he  had  left  it, 
and  finding  there  Govind*s  mother  and  two 
children,  with  others  who  could  not  be  re- 
moved, they  were  carried  to  Foujdar  Khan, 
the  governor  of  Sirhind,  by  whose  orders,  or 
those  of  Vizir  Khan,  they  were  inhumanly 
massacred.  The  imperial  army,  aided  by  the 
rajas  hostile  to  Govind,  marched  to  Chamkour 
and  besieged  it.  The  Guru,  in  despair, 
clasping  his  hands,  invoked  Bhavani  Durga, 
the  sanguinary  goddess  of  the  sword,*  and 
prepared,  with  his  few  followers,  to  make  a 
desperate  effort. 

The   imperial  army  was  commanded  by 

*  The  sword  is  an  object  of  veneration  or  worship 
amongst  the  Govind  Sikhs,  as  it  was  amongst  the 
Getes,  the  Scythian  ancestors  of  the  Jats,  from  whom 
the  Sikhs  are  descended. 


ouew,  therefore,  your  resp 
'*  and  embrace  the  true  faitl: 
added,  as  from  himself,  in  fric 
"  Leave  off  contending  with 
the  infidel ;  you  can  never  s 
an  unequal  war."     Ajeet  Sin 
Govind,  drawing  his  scimitar, 
"  Utter  another  word,  and  I  v 
head  from  your  body  and  cut  yo 
daring  so  to  address  our  chief.' 
boiling  with  rage,  returned  witl 
to  the  imperial  camp. 

The  siege  commenced  with 
Sikhs,  especially  Ajeet  Singh 
Singh,  the  sons  of  Govind,  ext 
prodigious  valour.     The   form 
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Chamkour,  **  covering  his  face  for  shame  at 
his  own  disgrace."  At  Chamkour,  as  well  as 
at  the  other  forts  where  Sikhs  were  taken, 
they  had  their  noses  and  ears  cut  off. 

A  sense  of  his  own  misfortunes,  the  loss 
of  his  children,  his  humiliation,  the  suffer- 
ings of  his  followers,  and  the  threatened 
ruin  of  the  sect,  according  to  most  accounts, 
robbed  Govind  of  his  reason,  and  he  became 
a  fugitive  and  a  lunatic,  so  that  the  rest  of 
his  history  is  not  correctly  known.  One 
writer  states  that  he  died  in  the  Punjab; 
another,  at  Patna ;  a  third,  that  his  military 
talents  recommended  him  to  Bahadur  Shah, 
who  gave  him  a  small  military  command  in 
the  Deccan,  where  he  was  stabbed  by  a 
Patan,  and  expired  of  the  wound  at  Naded 
(or  Nander),  a  small  town  on  the  Cavery 
river,  in  1708. 

"  In  the  character  of  this  reformer  of  the 
Sikhs,"  observes  Sir  John  Malcolm,  "it  is 
impossible  not  to  recognize  many  of  those 
features  which  have  distinguished  the  most 
celebrated  founders  of  political  communities. 
The   object    he   attempted  was  great  and 


^^.-if.u.       iiie  Muhammedan 
India,    as    thcv   added    to    tlu 
added  to  their  strength,  by  r 
lytes  through  the  double  mea 
sion  and  force ;  and  these,  the 
had  adopted  their   faith,  beca 
porters  of  their  power  against 
the  Hindus,  who,    bound   in  t 
their  civil  and  religious  institi 
neither  add  to  their  number  I 
converts,  nor  allow  more  than  i 
portion  of  the  population  of  th 
arm  against  the  enemy.     Govii 
he  could  only  hope  for  success  b 
parture  from  usages  which  wer 
to  keep  those,  by  whom  they  we 
9    in  a  r    or     1*^  — ^- 
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which  is  superior  to  all  laws,  will  make 
Muhammedans  Hindus.*  You  may  rest/ 
he  added,  *in  fancied  security;  but,  beware! 
for  I  will  teach  the  sparrow  to  strike  the 
eagle  to  the  ground :'  a  fine  allusion  to  his 
design  of  inspiring  the  lowest  races  among 
the  Hindus  with  that  valour  and  ambition 
which  would  lead  them  to  perform  the 
greatest  actions." 

Guru  Govind  appears  to  have  had  in  view 
not  merely  the  separation  of  the  Sikhs  from 
the  Hindus,  but  the  overthrow  of  a  system 
of  civil  policy,  which,  being  interwoven  with 
the  religion  of  a  submissive  race,  made  them 
slaves  to  their  priesthood,  and  though  calcu 
lated  to  retain  a  community  in  obedience 
to  its  rulers,  made  them  an  easy  conquest 
to  any  powerful  foreign  invader. 

Guru  Govind  was  the  last  acknowledged 
ruler  of  the  Sikhs ;  a  prophecy  had  limited 
their  spiritual  guides  to  the  number  of  ten, 

*  ^^  Meaning  Sikhs,  whose  faith,  though  it  differs 
widely  from  the  present  worship  of  the  Hindus,  has 
been  thought  to  have  considerable  analogy  to  the  pure 
and  simple  religion,  originally  followed  by  that  na- 
tion." 

VOL.   I.  L 


riappily  for  the  Sikhs,  the  p 
the    Mahoniedans   were    suspei 
distractions  of  the  empire,  and 
their   fanaticism,    and    inspire 
spirit  of  vengeance,  which  bro 
Banda  (or  Bandu),  a  bairagi 
ascetic),  the  friend  and  a  devc 
of  Guru  Govind,  a  man  of  dari 
and  sanguinary  disposition,  whc 
their  union  under  his  banners ;  a 
gradually  assumed  the  character 
a  military  nation.^ 

*  This  chapter  is  taken  principally 
Malcolm's  Sketch  (As.  Res.  vol.  iz.),  enl 
rected  from  the  writings  of  Sir  Chas.  W 
sor  Wilson,  Major  Browne,  Mr.  Mill,  M 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE    RELIGION,    GOVERNMENT,    AND    INSTITU- 
TIONS  OF   THE   SIKHS. 

The  religion  of  the  Sikhs,  or  Nanuk- 
Sbahis,  like  that  of  the  primitive  Hindus,  is 
based  upon  a  pure  deism,  a  belief  in  one 
God,  the  Creator  of  the  Universe.  The  ori- 
ginal sect  of  Nanuk  has,  however,  branched 
into  various  sub-sects,  which  are  not  confined 
to  the  Punjab,  but  to  be  found  in  various 
parts  of  India. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  Nanuk 
had  imbibed  the  tenets  of  the  Kabir  Pantis, 
and  was  apparently  contemporary  with  the 
founder,  who  is  claimed  by  both  Mahome- 
dans  and  Hindus,  a  fact  indicative  of  the 
Catholic  spirit  of  his  doctrines.  In  one  of 
Kabir's  works  occurs  the  following  passage: — 
"  Of  what  benefit  is  cleaning  your  mouth, 
counting  your  beads,  performing  ablution, 
and  bowing  yourself  in  temples,  when,  whilst 


_^^oviiiiian    during     the    Ra 
fornuMl  the  remaining  months 
you  should  venerate  but  one  ? 
tor  dwell  in  tabernacles,  whoi 
the  universe  ?    Behold  but  one 
He,  whose  is  the  world,  is  my  G\ 
He  is  my  Pir  (saint)."     The  . 
restrict    their    belief    to   one 
assert  that  he  has  a  body  formec 
elements  of  matter ;  but  he  is  ] 
defects  of  human  nature,  and 
what  particular  shape  he  please: 
all  other  respects  he  does  not 
man.  He  is,  however,  eternal,  wi 
beginning,  and  the  origin  of  all 
elem     tary  matter,  of  which  he  ( 

of        iiVK  -^11  '^  • 
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the  senses  attached  to  the  terms  by  Hindus 
and  Mahomedans,  as  inventions  of  Maya,  the 
principle  of  falsehood  and  delusion ;  consi- 
dering hell  to  be  only  the  tonnents  of  this 
worid.  The  moral  code  of  the  Kabir  Pantis 
is  short,  but  of  a  favourable  tendency.  Hu- 
manity is  a  cardinal  virtue,  and  the  shed- 
ding of  blood  a  heinous  crime,  since  life  is 
the  gift  of  God,  and  must  not  be  violated 
by  his  creatures.  Truth  is  the  other  great 
principle  of  their  code,  since  all  the  ills  of 
the  world,  and  ignorance  of  God,  they  attri- 
bute to  original  falsehood.  Retirement  from 
the  world  is  desirable,  because  the  passions 
and  desires,  the  hopes  and  fears,  which  the 
social  state  engenders,  are  hostile  to  tran- 
quillity and  purity  of  spirit,  and  prevent  that 
undisturbed  meditation  upon  man  and  God 
which  is  necessary  to  their  comprehen- 
sion.* 

The  doctrine  taught  by  Nanuk  differed 
little  from  that  of  Kabir,  and  deviated  in- 
considerably from  the  pure  principles  of  the 
Hindu  faith  in  general.     "  The  whole  body 

*  Wilson  on  Hindu  Sects. — As.  Res.  vol.  xvi.  p.  73. 
L   2 


|iuritication  by  acts  of  benev< 
denial,  so  as  to  make  it  identi 
with  its  Divine  source,  were  th 
of  the  devotee.     Associated  v 
tions   was   great   chariness   ol 
whilst,  with  Nanuk  as  with  Kt 
tolerance  was  a  dogma  of  vitai 
and  both  laboured  to  persuade 
Mahomedans  that  the  only  essei 
their  respective  creeds  were  comi 
and  that  they  should  discard  the 
practical  details,  as  the  corrupti 
teachers,  for  the  worship  of  oi 
preme,   whether  he   was  ternw 
Hari."*  Nanuk's  object  was  to  r 
destroy,  the  religion  in  whi^^  ' 
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faith  by  the  sword.  "  That  prophet,"  he  says, 
"  was  sent  by  God  to  do  good,  and  to  disse- 
minate the  knowledge  of  one  God,  through 
means  of  the  Koran.^^  He  seems  to  have 
blended,  with  a  belief  in  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  the  Hindu  doctrine 
of  the  metempsychosis.  In  all  his  writings 
he  borrowed  indiscriminately  from  the  Ko- 
ran  and  the  Sastras. 

The  most  acceptable  offerings  to  God,  ac- 
cording to  Nanuk,  are  morning  praise,  and 
the  presentation  of  the  body  to  him ;  he  pro- 
mised the  person  who  did  this,  the  Divine 
favour  and  future  absorption  into  the  Deity. 
"  He  who  serves  God,  the  fountain  of  all 
good,"  says  the  Adi  Grandly  "  will  obtain  his 
blessing.  God  is  served  by  listening  to  his 
excellencies,  by  meditating  upon  them,  and 
by  celebrating  their  praise:  the  method  of 
which  is  to  be  obtained  from  a  spiritual  guide, 
who  is  above  all  the  gods,  and  in  fact,  God 
himself."*  The  following  is  one  of  the  hymns 
sung  by  the  Nanuk-Shahis:f 

*  Ward,  View  of  the  Hindus,  vol.  iii.  p.  460. 
f  Wilson,  ui  ante. 
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Thou  art  the  Lord — to  thee  be  praise. 

All  life  is  with  thee. 

Thou  art  my  parents ;  I  am  thy  child. 

All  happiness  is  derived  from  thy  clemency. 

No  one  knows  thy  end. 

Highest  Lord  amongst  the  highest—* 

Of  all  that  exists,  Thou  art  the  Regulator, 

And  all  that  is  from  thee  obeys  thy  will. 

Thy  movements,  thy  pleasure,  thou  only  knowest 

Nanuk,  thy  slave,  is  a  free-will  offering  unto  thee. 

Nanuk  declared  that  **  hearing  the  praises 
of  God  is  followed  by  every  degree  of 
exaltation  (subject  to  future  births),  even 
to  the  dignity  of  the  gods.  Meditation 
upon  God  is  followed  by  unspeakable  gain, 
even  by  absorption  in  God.  The  Deity  has 
created  innumerable  worlds;  the  period  of 
creation  is  known  only  to  himself."  In 
reply  to  a  question  from  a  disciple,  respect- 
ing the  value  of  outward  ceremonies,  Nanuk, 
without  altogether  denying  the  value  of 
ceremonies,  recommended  mental  worship 
as  of  greater  importance.  ^^  The  knowledge 
of  God,"  he  says,  "is  more  than  all  cere- 
monies." He  objected  to  separate  roll- 
^OMP  ^-'•i/^fiog   Qr}f\  ppi-Aua^ed  his  follower' 
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race.  "  The  earth,  and  all  worlds,"  he  says, 
"  are  upheld  by  Religion,  the  mother  of  which 
is  Compassion,  who  dwells  with  Content- 
ment." He  commands  obedience  to  'Hhe 
Being  who  is  unchangeable  and  eternal,  who 
dwells  in  truth."  He  compares  the  human 
body  to  a  field,  the  mind  to  the  husbandman, 
the  praises  of  God  to  seed,  and  absorption 
into  God  to  the  fruit.  Although  Nanuk 
established  his  reputation  for  sanctity  by  the 
performance  of  severe  ascetic  penance, — 
living  upon  sand,  and  sleeping  upon  sharp 
pebbles, — Arjunmal  declares  that  God  is  not 
compelled  to  grant  blessings  by  any  works 
of  merit ;  devotion  alone  has  this  power 
over  God.*  His  opinion,  that  the  Deity  is 
a  pervading  spirit,  unconfined  by  space  or 
locality, — 

Deu9  e$t  quodcunque  vides^  ubicunque  moveris^ — 

is  shewn  by  the  remarkable  answer  Nanuk 
gave  to  a  Mahomedan  priest,  who,  when  the 
former  was  lying  on  the  ground,  with  his 
feet  in  the  direction  of  Mecca,  exclaimed, 
"How   darest   thou,  infidel,  turn    thy  feet 

*  Ward,  ut  ante. 


The   pacific  spirit  of  his  d( 
(licatcd  by  this  injunction  of  I 
on  armour  that  will  harm  no 
coat  of  mail  be  that  of  unden 
convert  thy  enemies  to  friends 
valour,  but  with  no  weapon  but 
God."* 

Both  Nanuk  and  Guru  Govir 
forbid  all  worship  of  images. 

Sir  John  Malcolm  says  there  it 
to  conclude  that  caste  was  alto] 
lished  by  Nanuk ;  though  his  wri 
tendency  to  equalize  the  Hindu 
Adi  Crranfhf  he  declares  that  vi( 
qualities  are  the  only  distinctioi 
men ;  that  a  person  of  wicked  nn'r. 
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accidental  pollution, — "deceives  himself;  he 
in  fact  eats  with  a  chandala.  Speaking  truth 
is  the  best  purifier  of  the  body ;  good  works 
the  best  fence,  and  repeating  the  name  of 
God,  the  best  ablution :  excellence  of  charac- 
ter is  confined  to  him  who  preserves  himself 
from  evil.* 

The  Adi  Grant h  is  in  verse ;  many  of  the 
chapters,  written  by  Nanuk,  are  termed  Pidiy 
which  means  literally  a  ladder  or  flight  of 
steps,  and  metaphorically,  that  by  which  a 
man  ascends.  Translations  from  this  work 
have  been  given  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  Mr. 
Ward,  and  Professor  Wilson. 

The  Dasama  Padshah  ka  Grant' h,  written 
by  Guru  Govind,  is  considered  as  holy  as  the 
Adi  Granfh.  The  work,  which  is  elegantly 
written  in  the  Punjabi  dialect,  contains  an 
account  of  the  author's  mission  '*  to  establish 
virtue,  exalt  piety,  and  exterminate  the 
wicked."  It  is  less  tolerant  towards  the 
Mahomedan  tenets  than  the  Adi  Grant h^ 
and  more  favourable  towards  those  of  the 
Hindus,  which  is  ascribed  to  Govind's  edu- 
cation at  Mathura. 

*  Ward,  ui  ante. 
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The  Sikhs,  or  Nanuk-Shabis,  are  classed 
under  seven  distinctions,  all  recogniziog 
Nanuk  as  their  primitive  instructer,  and  all 
professing  to  follow  bis  doctrines ;  but  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  variations  of  prao* 
tice,  or  by  a  distinct  and  peculiar  teacher. 

1.  The  Udasis  may  be  regarded  as  the 
genuine  disciples  of  Nanuk,  professing  (as 
the  name  denotes)  indifference  to  worldly 
vicissitudes.  They  are  purely  religious 
characters;  devoting  themselves  to  prayer 
and  meditation,  and  are  usually  collected  in 
sangats,  colleges  or  convents;  they  also 
travel  about  to  places  of  pilgrimage,  gene- 
rally in  parties  of  some  strength.  They 
profess  poverty,  although  they  never  solicit 
alms ;  and  although  ascetics,  they  place 
no  merit  in  vi^earing  mean  garments,  or 
dispensing  altogether  with  clothes;  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  in  general  well  dressed, 
and,  allowing  the  whiskers  and  beard  to 
grow,  are  not  unfrequently  of  a  venerable 
and  imposing  appearance.  Though  usually 
practising  celibacy,  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
a  necessary  condition :  they  are  usually  the 
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chiefly  in  reading  and  expounding  tbe  writ- 
ings of  Nanuk  and  Govind  Singh,  as  col- 
lected in  the  Adi  Gran^h  and  Dus  Padshah 
ki  Granfh.  With  that  fondness  for  sensible 
objects  of  reverence  which  characterizes  the 
natives  of  India,  the  book  is  also  worshipped, 
and  rupees,  flowers,  and  fruits  are  presented 
by  the  votaries,  which  become,  of  course,  the 
property  of  the  officiating  Udasi.  In  return, 
the  Udasi  not  uncommonly  adopts  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  Prasada.  Mr.  Moorcroft 
says  he  had  seldom  met  with  persons  of 
more  simple,  unaffected,  and  pious  manners 
than  the  Udasis. 

2.  Ganj  Bakshis. — Of  this  division,  whicli 
is  not  numerous,  little  is  known. 

3.  The  Ramrayis, — These  derive  their 
appellation  from  that  of  Ram  Ray  (son  or 
grandson  of  Har  Ray),  who  disputed  un- 
successfully the  succession  to  the  pontificate 
with  Har  Crishin,  son  of  Har  Ray.  Their 
distinction  from  the  other  Sikhs  is  more  of 
a  political  than  a  religious  complexion. 

4.  The  Suthreh  Shahis  are  more  common 
than  the  two  preceding ;  they  lead  a  vaga- 
bond life,  begging  and  singing  songs,  mostly 

VOL.   I.  M 
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of  a  moral  or  mystical  tendency.  They  are 
not  unfrequently  gamblers,  drunkards,  and 
thieves,  and  are  held  in  great  disrepute. 
They  look  up  to  Tegh  Bahadur,  the  father 
of  Guru  Govind,  as  their  founder. 

5.  The  Govind  Singhs. — These  form  the 
most  important  division  of  the  Sikh  commu- 
nity ;  being,  in  fact,  the  political  association 
to  which  the  name  is  applied,  or  to  the  Sikh 
nation  generally.  Although  professing  to 
derive  their  national  faith  from  Nanuk,  and 
holding  his  memory  in  veneration,  the  faith 
they  follow  is  widely  different  from  the 
quietism  of  that  reformer,  and  is  chiefly  of 
a  worldly  and  warlike  spirit.  Guru  Govind 
devoted  his  followers  to  steel,  and  hence  the 
worship  of  the  sword,  as  well  as  its  employ- 
ment against  both  Mahomedans  and  Hindus. 
By  his  institutions  he  separated  the  Sikhs, 
in  political  constitution,  as  well  as  religious 
tenets,  from  the  Hindus,  though  they  still 
worship  the  deities  of  that  people,  and 
derive  their  legends  from  the  same  source. 
The  Govind  Singhs  pay  great  veneration  to 
Bramins,  notwithstanding:  their  ^^owed  re- 
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6.  The  Nirmalas  differ  but  little  from  the 
Udasis,  and  are,  perhaps,  still  closer  ad- 
herents to  the  doctrines  of  the  founder  (as 
the  name  imports),  professing  to  be  free 
from  all  worldly  stain,  and  leading  a  wholly 
religious  life.  They  observe  celibacy,  and 
disregard  their  personal  appearance,  often 
going  nearly  naked.  They  are  not,  like  the 
Udasis,  assembled  in  colleges,  nor  do  they 
hold  any  particular  form  of  divine  service, 
but  confine  their  devotion  to  speculative 
meditation  on,  or  perusal  of,  the  writings  of 
Nanuk,  Kabir,  and  other  Unitarian  teachers. 
They  are  always  solitary,  supported  by  their 
disciples  or  opulent  individuals,  and  are 
often  known  as  able  expounders  of  the 
Vedanta  philosophy,  in  which  the  Bra- 
mins  do  not  disdain  to  become  their  scho- 
lars. 

7.  The  NagaSy  or  naked  mendicants,  are 
not  distinguishable  from  the  Nirmalas,  except 
in  going  without  clothes. 

The  dharmsalas,  or  temples  of  the  Sikhs, 
are  in  general  plain  buildings.  They  are 
built  by  rich  men,  or  by  several  uniting  to 
defray  the  expense.     They  have  a  flat  roof, 


.5**^'  ^^  temples,  at  i 

r()nii(liii«r  the  Holy  Tank,  are  f 
each   missul    (or   association   o 
a   separate   bunga.      The   fort 
and  praise  are  simple.     Portior 
Grantli  are  read  or  sung;  the 
"  Meditate  upon  the  Book,"  am 
reply  "  Wah,  Guru !  Wah,  Gun. 
Guru  Govind  not  only  introduce 
ship  of  Doorga  and  the  sword,  bi 
offered   sacrifices  at  her  festival 
Dasama  Padshah  ki  Granfh  sh< 
sented  as  the  tutelary  goddess  of 
Baron  Hiigel  has  furnished  a 
of  the  sacred  temple  of  Hari 
Amritsur,*  which  he  visited  in  1 
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temple,  he  says,  is  particularly  mysterious 
and  romantic  in  its  character.  It  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  golden  roof,  very  skilfiilly  con- 
trived, and  is  inlaid  with  marble,  a  large 
door  of  gold  opening  into  the  temple,  which  is 
surrounded  with  little  vestibules,  the  ceilings 
being  supported  by  richly  ornamented  pillars. 
Before  the  entrance  to  the  bridge  are  two 
large   banners  of  red:   on   ouq  is  written, 

houses.  The  tulaOy  or  sacred  tank,  is  about  150  paces 
square,  and  has  a  large  body  of  water,  which  appears 
to  be  supplied  by  a  natural  artesian  well ;  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  pavement  twenty  or  twenty-five  paces 
broad.  Round  this  square  are  some  of  the  most  consi- 
derable houses  of  the  city,  and  buildings  belonging 
to  the  temple;  the  whole  being  inclosed  by  gates. 
The  bathers  descend  by  stone  steps  into  the  water, 
which  is  as  clear  as  a  mirror.  In  the  midst  of  the 
tank  stands  the  temple  of  Hari  Mander,  which  is 
reached  by  a  bridge.  The  holiest  place  of  bathing  is 
on  the  east  side,  opposite  to  which  stand  some  small 
buildings,  in  which  gurus  and  fakirs  are  seated. 
Another,  untenanted,  is  shewn  as  the  place  where  Ram 
Das  passed  his  life.  Several  fanciful-looking  structures 
are  before  the  eastern  entrance.  ''  A  lugubrious  sound 
of  mnsic,"  says  the  Baron,  ^^  proceeded  thence,  and  a 
guru,  clad  in  silk,  appeared  seated  under  the  canopy 
belonging  to  a  throne  on  the  first  story,  surrounded  by 
a  sort  of  court  or  levee.  Every  bather,  on  returning 
firom  ablution,  brings  a  present  to  these  gurus." 
M   2 
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''  Wah !  Guruji  ki  Fateh  /"  in  white  letters; 
on  the  other,  the  name  of  Ram  Das.  In  the 
centre  of  the  temple  sat  the  first  guru  of 
the  Sikh  feith  on  a  throne  of  cushions,  with 
a  carpet  of  Cashmere  shawl  stuff  before  him. 
A  large  circle  of  devotees  and  followers  had 
formed  around  him,  leaving  an  open  space, 
which  is  never  encroached  upon.  The  guru 
kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  Grant' fi^  or  Holy 
Book. 

Daily  worship  is  performed  by  pious  Sikhs, 
either  in  the  dwelling-house,  or  in  a  place 
devoted  to  religious  uses.  Portions  of  the 
Scriptures  are  read  every  day  by  those  who 
possess  the  books,  and  those  who  do  not, 
repeat  the  names  of  Nanuk  or  Govind.  The 
followers  of  these  personages  have  become 
accustomed,  in  violation  of  their  creed,  to  pay 
them  divine  honours,  regarding  the  former 
especially  (to  whose  tomb  they  make  pil- 
grimages) as  a  saint  and  saviour. 

The  principal  of  the  religious  institutions 
of  Guru  Govind  is  that  of  Pahaly  the  cere- 
mony by  which  a  convert  is  initiated  and 
Tiade  a  memb^'*  of  the  Sikh  Khalsa,  or  con. 

-n/>-Ti»^pa]fk  "^ho,    fnrrnp    w'hich  Govind    PV 
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ployed  are  still  observed.  The  neophyte 
is  told  by  the  officiating  Granthi,  or  priest, 
that  he  must  allow  his  hair  to  grow. 
When  it  has  grown  a  month  or  two,  he 
dresses  himself  in  blue  from  head  to  foot, 
and  is  then  presented  with  five  weapons,  a 
sword,  a  firelock,  a  bow,  an  arrow,  and  a  pike. 
The  candidate  and  the  initiator  wash  their 
feet  with  water,  in  which  sugar  is  put,  and 
this  nectar  (called  pahal)  is  stirred  with  a 
steel  knife  or  dagger ;  five  quatrains  from  the 
Scriptures  being  read.  Between  each  qua- 
train, the  breath  is  exhaled  with  a  puff,  and 
the  beverage  stirred  as  before.  The  hands 
of  the  convert  are  then  joined,  and  the 
Granthi,  or  initiator,  pours  some  of  the  nectar 
into  them,  of  which  he  drinks  five  times, 
rubbing  a  little  on  his  head  and  beard,  ex- 
claiming "  Wah !  Guruji  ka  Khalsa !  Wah! 
Guruji  kiFatehV  or,  "  Wah  I  GovindSinghy 
ap  hi  Guru  chela  /"  *  Hail  Govind,  preceptor 
and  pupil.'*  The  disciple  is  then  asked  whe- 
ther he  consents  to  be  of  the  faith,  and  if 

*  Govind,  who  instituted  the  pahal^  it  is  said,  went 
through  this  form  with  five  of  his  followers,  drinking 
of  the  water  which  had  washed  each  other's  feet. 


..^x^ii    are    iiaiiiuu , 
and  courteous  to  all ;  to  strive 
(Join  ;  to  consider  the  interests 
or  state  as  paramount  to  his  o^ 
every  sacrifice  in  support  of  it 
bars:  whatever  he  has  receive 
he  is  told  it  is  his  duty  to  share 
He  is  directed  to  read  the  Sen 
morning  and  every  evening,  and, 
the  priest  worships  the  sacred  be 
pares  a  meat-offering.     The  pri( 
mands  the  name  of  the  convert 
be  insignificant,  it  is  changed  1 
the  epithet  singh  is  added,  and  h< 
duly  initiated.     The  priest  then 
an  incantation,  to  which  the  Sikl 
reverence.     Wom^^  - 
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they  regard  their  Khalsa,  or  commonwealth, 
as  a  theocracy,  taking  in  a  literal  sense  the 
dying  expressions  of  Guru  Govind.  "  I  have 
delivered  over  the  Khalsa,"  said  he  to  those 
who  surrounded  his  bed,  inquiring  to  whom  he 
would  bequeath  his  authority,  "  to  God,  who 
never  dies.  I  have  been  your  guide,  and  will 
still  preserve  you ;  read  the  Grantli^  and  ob- 
serve its  injunctions,  and  whoever  remains 
true  to  the  state,  him  will  I  aid."  Hence 
the  Sikhs  believe  that  they  were  placed  by 
their  last  and  most  revered  pontiff  under  the 
peculiar  care  of  God.  Until  the  late  Runjeet 
Singh  overthrew  the  republican  form  of  go- 
vernment, their  chief  ruler  professed  himself 
the  servant  of  the  Khalsa,  which  acted,  in 
times  of  great  emergency,  by  means  of  a 
national  council,  the  Guru-mata,  of  which 
every  chief  was  a  member,  and  this  coun- 
cil was  supposed  to  deliberate  and  resolve 
under  the  immediate  inspiration  and  impulse 
of  that  invisible  being  who  always  watched 
over  the  interests  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  duty,  or  privilege,  of  convening  the 
Guru-mata,  or  great  national  council,  which 
was  intended  to  exercise  a  supreme  authority 
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over  the  republic,  belonged  to,  or  was  assumed 
by,  the  Akalis,  a  class  of  devotees,  who,  under 
the  double  character  of  fanatical  priests  and 
desperate  soldiers,  usurped  the  sole  direction 
of  affairs  at  Amritsur,  and  were  consequently 
the  leading  persons  in  a  council,  held  at  that 
sacred  place,  which  deliberated  under  the 
influence  of  religious  enthusiasm. 

The  Akalis  were  first  established  by  Guru 
Govind,  whose  institutes  they  zealously  de- 
fended against  the  innovations  of  Banda. 
Their  name  is  derived  from  AkdH-purushOi 
*  Worshippers  of  the  Eternal,'  the  word  Akd 
being  a  compound  of  kal^  *  death,*  and  the 
privative  a,  meaning  *  never-dying,*  or  •  im- 
mortal.* It  is  one  of  the  epithets  of  the 
Deity,  and  is  given  to  this  class  from  their 
exclaiming  "Akal,  Akal,'*  in  their  devotions. 
They  wear  blue  chequered  dresses,  and  bangles 
or  bracelets  of  steel  round  their  wrists,  which 
all  Sikhs  do  not  wear ;  though  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  have  steel  about  the  person, 
generally  in  the  shape  of  a  knife  or  dagger. 
They  formerly  initiated  converts,  and  had 
alinrQf.  the  solo  direction  of  the  religious  cere- 
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to  be  the  defenders.  They  have  a  fine  bunga, 
or  temple,  on  the  bank  of  the  sacred  tank  or 
reservoir  at  that  place.  Though  possessed 
of  property,  they  affect  poverty,  and  extort 
alms  from  chiefs  and  others,  by  interdicting 
them  from  the  performance  of  religious  rites; 
a  chief  unpopular  with  the  Akalis,  who 
make  common  cause  with  each  other,  risks 
his  authority.  The  Akalis  have  a  great  in- 
terest in  maintaining  the  religion  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Sikhs,  as  established  by  Guru 
Govind,  upon  which  their  influence  depends. 
When  a  Guru-mata  is  called  (as  it  ought  to 
be  upon  any  emergency),  the  Sikh  chiefs  and 
leaders  assemble  at  Amritsur,  and  the  council 
is  convened  by  the  Akalis ;  all  private  ani- 
mosities are  then  supposed  to  cease,  and  every 
man  is  expected  to  sacrifice  his  personal 
feelings  and  interests  to  the  good  of  the 
Khalsa.  When  the  members  are  seated,  the 
holy  books  are  placed  before  them,  to  which 
they  bend  their  heads,  with  the  customary 
exclamations,  "  Wah  !  Guruji  ha  Khalsa ! 
Wah!  Chirujiki  Fatehr  Cakes,  made  of 
wheat,  butter,  and  sugar,  are  placed  upon  the 
sacred  volumes,  covered  with  a  cloth.    These 


desire  the  council  to  sit,  and  tlu 
uncovered,  are  eaten  by  all  clas 
low,  and  whether  of  Hindu  or 
family  (for  distinctions  of  origin 
even  of  caste,  have  crept  into  tl 
tion),  as  a  token  of  union  in 
cause.     The  Akalis  then  excla 
(chiefe),  this  is  a  Guru-mata ;" 
prayers  are  again  said  aloud, 
then  swear  upon  the  sacred  Grm 
all   feuds,  and   to  join  heart  ) 
one  common  object.     Under  the 
of  religious  fervour  and  patriot 
they  proceed  to  consider  the  di 
threatens  the  country,  and  the  be 
averting  it,  and  to  choose  the  c.o 
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Since  the  cessation  of  the  Guru-mataSi  the 
Akalis  have  lost  much  of  their  influence; 
they  are  not  regarded  as  priests,  but  as 
ruffian  soldiers,  and  are  not  confined  to 
Amritsur,  but  are  to  be  found  all  over  the 
Punjab,  and  even  in  British  India.  The 
Grant'his,  or  readers  of  the  Granfh,  and  the 
Pujaries,  or  priests,  even  at  Amritsur,  are 
no  longer  Akalis. 

The  head  of  the  Khalsa,  both  spiritual 
and  temporal,  was  the  supreme  priest  or  pon- 
tiff; the  principal  chiefs  (all  descended  from 
Hindu  tribes)  exercised  local  authority,  re- 
ceiving a  share  of  the  revenue  they  collected. 
Their  little  village  communities,  termed  san- 
gats,  were  under  the  direction  of  a  headman. 
Their  laws  were  imperfect,  the  principles 
alone  being  deduced  from  their  scriptures, 
which  inculcate  general  maxims  of  justice, 
but  contain  no  fixed  code.  Arbitration  was, 
and  is  still,  the  common  mode  of  deciding 
civil  questions,  which  is  formally  conducted 
in  a  Punchayet,  or  '  Court  of  Five.'  Other 
questions  are  referred  to  the  heads  of  villages, 
or  to  the  chiefs,  and  their  adjudication,  when 
by  consent,  is  final.     In  criminal  cases,  the 

VOL.   I.  N 
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chief  punishes  the  ofl^oder ;  but  more  gene- 
rally,  even  in  cases  of  murder,  retaliation  is 
resorted  to  and  permitted.  But  these  sub- 
jects will  be  more  fully  treated  in  the  suc- 
ceeding chapter. 


J 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   MANNERS,   RULES,    AND   CUSTOMS  OF  THE 
MODERN  SIKHS  * 

Manners. — The  acecnnplighinents  of  read- 
ing and  writing  are  uncommon  amongst  the 
Sikhs,  and  are  chiefly  confined  to  Hindu  and 
Musulman  mutsuddees,  or  clerks,  who  ac- 
quire a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Persian 
language  to  enable  them  to  keep  the  ac- 
counts, and  to  conduct  the  epistolary  corre- 
spondence of  the  chiefe.  The  Gurmukha,  or 
Punjabi  written  dialect,  is  familiar  to  many 
Sikhs ;  but,  in  general,  they  express  a  rooted 
aversion  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Arabic  and 
Persian  languages,  resulting  chiefly  from  the 
ideas  instilled,  and  prejudices  imbibed,  in 
early  age,  against  every  thing,  however  use- 
ful and  rational,  that  bears  relation  to,  and 

*  This  chapter  is  the  work  of  Captain  Murray,  and, 
with  a  few  indispensahle  alterations,  is  exactly  as  he 
left  it 
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is  connected  with,  the  religion  and  education 
of  the  Musulmans. 

Concerns  are  transacted  by  oral  testimony, 
verbal  agreements,  and  promises.  The  test 
of  right  is  confined  to  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  inhabitants  of  a  neighbourhood,  and 
tradition  preserves  old  customs.  Falsehood, 
fraud,  and  perjury  are  the  natural  concomi- 
tants of  such  a  mode  of  conducting  affiurs. 
Money,  fear,  and  favour  can  purchase  an 
oath,  can  determine  a  village  boundary  dis- 
pute, and  screen  a  criminal  from  detectioiu 
and  the  infliction  of  punishment.  In  some 
instances,  an  accused  person  will  call  for  the 
dibb^  or  ordeal  of  innocence,  plunge  his  fin- 
gers in  boiling  oil,  bear  a  heated  ploughshare 
on  his  hands  for  50  to  100  yards,  challenge 
his  accuser  to  the  trial  by  water,  and,  if  he 
escape  unhurt,  his  purity  is  declared,  and 
freely  acknowledged. 

Witchcraft  and  spells  (Jadoo  and  moot) 
have  a  powerful  influence  over  the  fiemcies 
and  actions  of  the  chiefs  and  other  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Sikh  states.  A  sudden  indispo- 
sition, a  vomiting  of  W^^od,  or  <vnv  ^musua 
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native  cannot  very  readily  account,  are  gene- 
rally attributed  to  the  malice  and  invention 
of  a  rival,  or  to  an  evil-disposed  member  of 
the  family.  The  possession  of  a  waxen  or 
dough  effigy,  some  party-coloured  threads, 
and  small  human  bones,  discovered  in  the 
dwelling,  or  about  the  person,  of  a  suspected 
individual,  are  convincing  proofs  of  guilt  and 
wickedness. 

"The  harmless  flame,  which  insensibly," 
says  Gibbon,  "  melted  a  waxen  image,  might 
derive  a  powerful  and  pernicious  energy  from 
the  affrighted  fancy  of  the  person  whom  it 
was  maliciously  designed  to  represent."  One 
of  the  reasons  Raja  Juswuut  Singh,  of  Na- 
bah,  assigned  for  his  wish  to  disinherit  his 
eldest  son  and  heir  was,  that  he  had  been 
engaged  in  some  mischievous  practices,  and 
destructive  enchantments,  with  one  Bhae 
Dighauu,  to  ruin  the  health  of  his  father. 
Sirdar  Bhoop  Singh,  of  Roopur,  advanced 
a  similar  charge  against  his  uncle,  Darwa 
Singh.  Both  these  chiefs  bear  the  character 
of  being  well-informed  men,  and  wiser  than 
their  neighbours.  Rutun  Koonwur,  the  wi- 
dow of  Muhtab  Singh,  chief  of  Thanesur, 
N  2 


roxvsm   of   nfrief,  filed  a  forma 
charging  his  death,  through  nia^ 
her  nephew,  Jumerut   Singh,  [ 
eourt  some  body-clothes,  and  o 
evidence,  directing  her  vakeel  t 
him  for  murder.     The  case  was 
by  reasoning  on  its  absurdity, 
Koonwur  consoled  herself  by  the 
another  boy.     In  September,  18! 
dar  of  the  Thanesur  Rani  hanj 
min  suspected    of  magic.     The 
missed  the  thanadar  from  his  situ 
Good  and  bad  omens,  lucky  a 
days,  and  particular  hours  of  tl 
night  for  commencing  a  journey  ; 
ing    home,   are   carefully    obseri 
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passing  from  lefk  to  right — ^meeting  a  bare- 
headed person — a  jackass  braying  as  you 
enter  a  town  or  village — a  dog  shaking  his 
head  and  earis  on  quitting  home — to  meet  a 
corpse  or  a  Bramin — to  hear  a  female  jackal 
howling  during  the  night — sneezing  on  going 
out  or  coming  into  a  house  or  room,  &c.  &c., 
are  bad  omens.  The  contrary  are  good 
omens :  to  hear  a  partridge  call  on  your 
left— cranes  passing  from  right  to  left^ — to 
meet  a  Mehtur  or  Sweeper — to  behold  pearls 
in  your  sleep,  &c.  If  a  Mussulman  dream  of 
seeing  the  moon,  it  is  as  good  as  an  inter- 
view  with  the  prophet.*  Prior  to  the  field 
being  taken  with  an  army,f  a  visit  of  cere- 

*  An  eminent  native  merchant  came  to  me  on  busi- 
ness from  Amritsar,  and  died  at  Lodiana,  of  the  cholera 
morbus.  His  followers  very  gravely  told  me  that  my 
remedies  must  be  unavailing,  for,  on  entering  the 
town,  many  bare-headed  men  of  the  Goojur  caste  had 
been  met  by  the  deceased. 

t  A  gang  of  burglars  being  brought  before  me,  in 
1819,  admitted  in  evidence,  that  two  pieces  of  coloured 
muslin  had  been  tossed  over  their  left  shoulders,  on 
hearing  a  jackal  call  on  their  right  hand,  soon  after 
quitting  Kumal,  where  the  burglary  had  been  perpe- 
trated. Dee^a-Bool  are  unlucky  days — Saturday  and 
Monday,  to  the  eajst — Sunday  and  Friday,  to  the  west 

— Tuesday 
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monj  being  paid  to  a  distant  friend,  or  a 
pilgrimage  being  made,  the  Muhurut,  or 
auspicious  moment  for  departure,  and  re- 
turn, must  be  predicted  by  a  Pundit,  and 
the  Pundit  on  his  part  is  guided  by  the 
jogme,  or  spirits,  which  pervade  every  quar- 
ter of  the  compass.  To  avert  the  pemicioos 
consequences  likely  to  ensue  from  unfa- 
vourable prognostics  or  dreams,  charity  is 
recommended,  and  in  general  given  Very 
freely,  on  such  occasions,  by  natives  of  rank 
and  wealth.  These,  and  many  hundred 
other  absurd  prejudices  and  superstitious 
notions,  are  carried  into  the  most  solemn 
affairs  of  state.  It  was  no  uncommon  practice 
of  Runjeet  Singh,  when  he  contemplated  any 
serious  undertaking,  to  direct  two  slips  of 
paper  to  be  placed  on  the  Granfh  Sohil^  or 
sacred  volume  of  the  Sikhs.  On  the  one 
was  written  his  wish,  and  on  the  other  the  re- 
verse. A  little  boy  was  then  brought  in,  and 
told  to  bring  one  of  the  slips,  and,  which- 
ever it  might  happen  to  be,  his  highness  was 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  to  the  north,  and  Thurs- 
^y  to   the  *}outh.     The  oor^iurT-  nr«  Siddh  Jog^  oi 
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as  satisfied  as  if  it  were  a  voice  from  heaven. 
A  knowledge  of  these  whims  and  prepos- 
sessions is  useful  and  necessary.  They  ob- 
tain, under  varied  shapes,  and  in  diversified 
shades,  throughout  the  Eastern  world,  warp- 
ing the  opinions,  and  directing  the  public 
and  private  affairs,  of  all  ranks  in  society, 
from  the  despot  to  the  peasant,  from  the 
soldier  in  the  battle-field,  to  the  criminal  at 
the  tree  of  execution.* 

Administration  of  Justice. — In  the  Sikh 
states,  the  administration  of  civil  and  cri- 
minal justice  is  vested  in  the  Sirdar  or  chief 
Crimes  and  trespasses,  as  in  the  middle  ages, 
are  atoned  for  by  money :  the  fines  are  un- 
limited  by  any  rule,    and  generally  levied 

*  When  the  Sirhind  division,  composed  entirely  of 
sipahees,  was  directed,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
David  Ochterlony,  against  the  Goorkha  power,  in 
1814,  it  was  suggested  by  Nund  Singh,  the  accredited 
agent  of  Runjeet  Singh,  that  the  first  march  should  be 
made  at  the  dussera.  It  being  mentioned  to  him,  that 
thifi  was  too  early,  he  begged  that  the  tents  and  a  few 
men  might  move  out  on  that  day.  He  was  gratified, 
and  the  success  that  attended  this  division  in  all  its 
operations  was  attributed  more  to  the  choice  of  an 
auspicious  hour,  than  to  the  wisdom,  prudence,  and 
gallantry  of  its  commander,  his  officers,  and  men. 
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arbitrarily,  according  to  the  means  of  the 
offender,  whose  property  is  attached,  and  his 
£Emf)i]y  placed  under  restraint,  to  enforce  pay- 
ment. These  amerciaments  form  a  branch 
of  revenue  to  the  chief,  and  a  fruitful  source 
of  peculation  to  his  officers,  who  too  fre- 
quently have  recourse  to  the  most  harsh  and 
cruel  means  to  elicit  confessions,  and  extort 
money  for  real  or  imaginary  offences.  He 
who  gains  his  point,  pays  his  Shockurtma, 
or  present  of  gratitude,  and  he  who  is  cast, 
pays  his  Jureemana^  or  penalty.  The  wealthy 
may  secure  justice,  but  the  indigent  are 
likely  to  obtain  something  less.  The  laiger 
the  bribe  the  more  chance  of  success.  A 
case  where  the  right  is  clear  and  undeniable 
is  often  allowed  to  lie  over,  that  the  present 
may  be  augmented.  All  officers  under  the 
chief,  and  employed  by  him  in  districts  and 
departments,  follow  his  example,  but  are 
ultimately  thrown  into  a  bora^  or  dungeon, 
and  required  to  refund ;  and,  when  they  have 
satisfied  the  cupidity  of  their  superior,  they 
are  generally  permitted  to  resume  their 
fu'^'^tions,  honoured  with   the   shawl,  as  a 

..  -   V  t\9  Aivnm        ,"^qpitpl  pmipViiTiAnf.  ir  verv 
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seldom  inflicted.  The  most  incorrigible  cul- 
prits are  punished  with  the  loss  of  either  one 
or  both  hands,  and  deprivation  of  nose  or 
ears ;  but  mutilation  is  rare,  for  whoever  has 
the  means  to  pay,  or  can  procure  a  respect- 
able security  to  pay  for  him  within  a  given 
time,  may  expiate  the  most  heinous  trans- 
gressions** 

On  the  commission  of  a  daka  or  burglary, 
a  quzzakeey'\  or  highway  robbery,  the  chief, 
within  whose  jurisdiction  the  act  has  been 
perpetrated,  is  called  upon  to  make  restitu* 
tion ;  and,  should  he  decline,  the  chief  whose 
subject  has  suffered  resorts  to  the  Ujp 
talionis^  and  drives  off  several  hundred  head 
of  cattle,  or  retaliates  in  some  way  or  other. 
This  summary  method  of  obtaining  indem- 
nification for  all  robberies  attended  with 
aggravating  circumstances  is  a  measure  of 
absolute  necessity,   as   many   of  the  petty 

♦  Statutes  were  passed  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII., 
Edward  VI.,  Elizabeth,  and  James  I.,  sanctioning 
and  directing  the  loss  of  the  right  and  left  hand,  and  of 
an  ear,  for  offences  which  woald  by  a  Sikh  scarcely  be 
deemed  deserving  the  infliction  of  a  mnlct. 

t  This  is  an  Arabic  or  Turkish  word.  In  the  pro- 
Tincial  dialect  we  hare  dharvsee. 


the    j)ro(luction    of   a    mooddo  < 
(the  confession  of  one  of  the  tl 
part  of  the  stolen  i)roperty),  the 
generally,  as  a  preliminary,  to  j 
arum^  or  fourth,  as  a  perquisite  t< 
or  his  thanadar,    ere   he   can    i 
amount  of  his  losses.     Independi 
the  mvJiurkhae^  or  approver,   gei 
pulates  for  a  full  pardon,  and  t 
mand  shall  be  made  on  the  confeg 
quent   for    his  kundee^    viz.,    au 
portion  of  the  property  as  may  ha 
to  him  as  his  dividend  of  the  S} 
share  of  the   spoil  becomes  cha 
the  other  thieves,  and  on  settliu] 
it  is  distributed  eqi    llv  amonorst  f 
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track  beyond  their  own  boundary,  and  allow 
the  village  to  be  searched,  or  pay  the  value 
of  the  cattle.* 

Rules  of  Stuxession. — The  rules  of  succes- 
sion to  landed  property  in  the  Sikh  States 
are  arbitrary,  and  are  variously  modified  in 
accordance  with  the  usages,  the  interests 
imd  prejudices  of  different  families,  nor  is  it 
practicable  to  reduce  the  anomalous  system 
to  a  fixed  and  leading  principle.  A  dis- 
tinction obtains,  in  the  Canons  of  Inherit- 
ance, between  the  Manjee  and  Malawa 
Sikhs,  or  Singhs :  the  former  are  so  termed 
from  the  tract  situated  between  the  Ravi 
and  Beas  rivers,  from  which  they  originally 
sprung,  migrating  thence  and  extending  their 
conquests  through  the  Punjab,  and  into  the 
Sirhind  province,  where,  being  of  a  military 
and  predatory  character,  they  soon  con- 
quered for  themselves  a  permanent  posses- 
sion. The  Malawa  chiefe  are,  the  Puteala, 
Jheend,  and  Naba  Rajahs,  and  the  Bbae  of 

*  Hume,  in  treating  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  says,  ''  If 
any  man  could  track  his  stolen  cattle  into  another's 
groond,  the  latter  was  obliged  to  shew  the  tracks  out 
of  it,  or  p»y  their  value." 

VOL.   I.  O 
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Khytul.  The  three  first-named  are  descend- 
ants of  a  common  ancestor,  named  Pbool, 
who  was  choudhuri  of  a  village  near  Ba- 
lenda,  and  are  from  him  often  collectively 
styled  the  Phoolkean.  The  progenitor  of 
the  Bhae  of  Khytul,  having  rendered  some 
service  to  one  of  the  Sikh  Gurus,  the 
appellation  of  Bhae,  or  *  brother/  was  con-* 
ferred  upon  him,  as  a  mark  of  distinguished 
approbation ;  and  the  persons  of  all  the 
Bhaes  are  consequently  held  in  a  degree  of 
respect  above  their  fellows. 

The  practice  of  succession  to  property, 
both  real  and  personal,  amongst  the  Manjee 
Singhs,  is  by  bhae-bund  and  choondorbund : 
the  first  being  an  equal  distribution  of 
all  lands,  forts,  tenements,  and  moveables, 
among  sons,  with,  in  some  instances,  an 
extra  or  double  share  to  the  eldest,  termed 
"  Khurch'Sirdarir  assimilating  to  the  dou- 
ble share  in  the  law  of  Moses.*  Choonda* 
bund  is  an  equal  division  among  mothers  for 
their  respective  male  issue.f 

*  Deuteronomy,  chap.  xxi.  w.  15,  16,  17. 

t  This  practice  of  choonr^^-bund  is  agreeable  to  the 
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When  a  Manjee  Singh  dies,  leaving  no 
male  offspring,  his  brothers,  or  his  nephews 
of  the  full  blood,  assume  the  right  of  succes- 
sion, to  which  the  widow  or  widows  become 
competitors.  According  to  the  Shasters  (if 
they  may  be  considered  applicable  to  public 
property  and  chiefships),  the  prior  title  of 
the  widows  is  held  ;*  but  the  Sikhs,  with  a 
view  to  avoid  an  open  and  direct  violation 
of  a  known  law,  have  a  custom,  termed 
kurawa  or  chadur-dula,  which  obtains  in 
every  family,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
the  Bhaes.  The  eldest  surviving  brother  of 
the  deceased  places  a  white  robe  over,  and 
the  neethy  or  ring,  in  the  nose  of,  the  widow, 
which  ceremony  constitutes  her  his  wife. 

This  practice  accords  with  the  Hindu  and 

one  man,  by  different  mothers,  but  in  equal  number  and 
alike  by  class,  a  distribution  amongst  the  mothers  is 
approved  fto  Brihaapati."  If  there  be  many  springs 
from  one,  alike  in  number  and  in  class,  but  bom  of 
rival  mothers,  partition  must  be  made  by  them,  accord- 
ing to  law,  by  the  allotment  of  shares  to  the  mothers. 

*  In  the  Bengal  and  most  generally  current  Shas- 
ters, this  is  the  rule :  but  not  in  the  Mithila  province 
(Tirhoot,  &c.)  ;  the  widow  is  there  excluded,  and  re- 
ceives only  a  maintenance. 
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Mosaic  laws,*  and  acts  as  a  counter-agent  to 
the  many  evils  attendant  on  female  rule.  If 
the  free  will  of  the  widow  were  consulted,  it 
is  scarcely  to  be  doubted,  she  would  prefer 
the  possession  of  power,  and  the  charms  of 
liberty,  to  the  alternative  of  sacrificing  her 
claims  to  her  brother-in-law,  and  taking  her 
station  amongst  his  rival  wives.  Judging 
from  the  masculine  disposition — ^want  of 
modesty  and  of  delicate  feeling,  which  fonn 
the  characteristic  feature  of  Sikh  females, 
necessity,  and  not  choice,  must  have  led  them 
to  yield  to  the  adoption  of  an  usage,  which 
must  often  be  repugnant  to  their  natures, 
and  disgusting  to  their  thoughts. 

On  failure  of  brothers  and  nephews,  the 
general  practice  is,  equal  division  of  lands 
and  personal  effects,  amongst  the  surviving 
widows  of  Manjee  Singhs. 

Adoption  by  the  widows  is  not  allowed, 
and  the  female  line  is  entirely  excluded  from 

*  Deuteronomy,  chap.  xxv.  vy.  5  to  10. 

Yajuyawoleya  sajs,  "  If  a  brother  die  without 
male  issue,  let  another  approach  the  widow  once  in  the 
proper  season."  And  Menu  ordains,  ^'  having  6B> 
)oueed  ^*^v  ^"  ^"^^  ffM^jn    aKe  ^infi^  ^}t»A  i^  m  w^iiti 
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the  succession,  to  prevent  the  estates  merging 
in  the  possessions  of  another  family. 

The  inconvenience  and  evil  originating  in 
the  prevailing  practice  amongst  the  Manjee 
families,  of  successive  and  minute  sub-divi- 
sions of  landed  property,  aggravated  by  the 
system  of  coparcenary  possession,  are  seen, 
felt,  and  acknowledged,  and  the  mischief  of 
such  a  system  cannot  be  too  soon  remedied. 

Amongst  the  Malawa  Singhs,  the  rights  of 
primogeniture  in  the  males  are  respected, 
and  jagirs,  or  grants  of  land,  are  assigned 
for  the  maintenance  of  younger  sons,  by 
which  the  many  inconveniences,  noticed  in 
the  practice  or  rule  established  amongst  the 
Manjee  families,  are  obviated. 

The  Malawa  Singhs,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Bhaes,  sanction  and  admit  the  usage  of 
kurawoy  thereby  opposing  a  bar  to  disputed 
succession  between  the  brothers,  nephews, 
and  the  widows  of  a  deceased  chief.  The 
Bhaes  of  Khytul  and  other  places,  although 
they  reject  the  union  by  kurawa,  yet  set 
aside  the  claims  of  a  widow,  in  favour  of 
the  brothers  and  nephews  of  one  dying  with- 
out male  issue.  The  widows  of  Bhaes  re- 
o  2 
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ceive  small  jagirs  for  their  support  during 
life. 

The  Mahomedan  families  scattered  over 
the  Sikh  states,  who  have  been  enabled  to 
preserve  their  existence  and  the  shadow  of 
power,  reject  the  ordinances  of  their  law- 
givers, and  are  guided  bj  rules  of  their  own 
forming.  Were  the  Mahomedan  and  Hin- 
du laws  on  inheritance,  as  inculcated  bj  the 
Shura  and  MitaksharOy  to  be  made  the  lead- 
ing principle  in  succession  to  landed  pro- 
perty, very  few,  if  any,  of  the  many  principa- 
lities in  India  would  remain  entire,  and  a 
common  distribution  would  become  universal, 
to  the  extinction  of  great  estates,  and  the 
annihilation  of  the  chiefs  vrith  their  aristo- 
cratical  influence. 

Boundary  Disputes. — When  the  countiy, 
overrun  by  the  Sikhs,  had  been  parcelled 
out  into  new  allotments,  the  former  divi- 
sions into  districts,  as  established  during  the 
reigns  of  the  Delhi  emperors,  and  recorded 
by  the  kanoongoes,  or  rule-tellers,  became 
void,  and  much  angry  litigation  arose,  ia 
'aspect  to  ♦^^  '^Ulage  boundaries  and  waste 
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of  dispute,  and  the  effect  was,  in  most  cases, 
an  appeal  to  arms,  and  an  effusion  of  blood, 
before  the  claims  of  the  parties  could  be 
beard  and  decided  by  a  convention  of 
neighbouring  zemindars,  selected  to  draw 
a  line  of  demarcation,  and  bound  by  a  solemn 
oath  to  act  impartially.* 

The  litigants  made  choice  of  an  equal 
number  of  moonsife,  or  arbitrators,  in  some 
cases  one  each,  in  others,  two  or  three  each. 
These  committees  would  prolong  their  sit- 
tings for  weeks  and  months,  being  all  the 
while  fed  and  paid  by  the  parties,  caressed 
and  threatened  by  their  chiefs,  their  rela- 
tives and  friends,  influenced  by  party  spirit, 
governed  by  fear,  and  little  verifying  the 
saying  common  amongst  them,  of  "  Punch 
men  Purmesur.^'\  Five  different  modes  of 
accommodation  were  in  general  adoption 
amongst  these  Punchayets.     1st.  An  equal 

*  The  oath  administered  to  the  person  who  erects  the 
boundary  pillars,  if  a  Hindu,  is  the  gunga-jul,  or  the 
cboor,  or  raw  hide  of  the  cow,  or  swearing  by  his  son. 
If  a  Musulman,  the  Koratiy  or  the  placing  his  hands 
on  his  son's  head.  The  chour,  and  swearing  by  his 
own  child,  are  the  most  binding. 

t  '  There  is  a  divinity  in  the  Punchayet* 
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division  of  the  land  in  dispute.  2nd.  The 
Punchayet  selected  the  oldest  and  most  re* 
spectable  member  of  their  committee,  to  de« 
fine  the  limit,  the  others  consenting  to  abide 
by  his  award.  3rd.  A  moiety  of  the  line  of 
demarcation  was  drawn  by  the  arbiters  of 
the  one  party,  and  the  remaining  portion  by 
those  of  the  other.  4th.  The  Punchayet 
referred  the  final  adjustment  to  an  old  inha* 
bitant  of  a  neighbouring  village,  upon  whose 
local  knowledge  and  experience  they  placed 
more  reliance  than  on  their  own  limited  in- 
formation. 5th.  It  sometimes  occurred  to 
the  Punchayet  to  leave  the  division  in  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  disputants,  whose  pro- 
bity was  established  in  the  vicinity. 

Village  boundary  disputes,  attended  with 
aggravating  circimistances,  between  the  chiefs 
and  cultivators  of  contiguous  and  rival  states, 
are  of  daily  occurrence,  and  the  right  and 
title  to  the  smallest  slip  of  land  is  contested 
with  an  obstinacy  quite  disproportionate  to 
its  intrinsic  value.  Little  attention  is  paid 
by  the  chieh  or  their  subjects  to  the  justice 
or  reasonableness  of  a  case ;  it  is  quite  suffi* 

'»ien*L  p/»/»oi^TiC   *''  ^'lrl>  noHnpa.  *}\fit  ff  o.lai^» 
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be  advanced  and  presented,  as  something 
may  be  obtained,  and  nothing  can  be  lost,  by 
the  reference  to  a  Punchayet,  which  will  use 
its  endeavours  to  please,  and  harmonize  its 
decision  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  those  by 
whom  it  has  been  selected.  Bloodshed  be^ 
tween  zemindars,  in  a  boundary  dispute,  is 
sometimes  atoned  for  by  giving  a  nata,  or 
daughter,  in  marriage  to  a  relative  of  the 
deceased,  or  commuted  to  the  payment  of 
150  to  200  rupees,  or  125  bigahs  of  land. 
In  general,  however,  revenge  is  sought,  and 
the  khoonbuha,  or  price  of  blood,  deemed 
insufficient  satisfaction,  particularly  when  a 
mother  has  to  lament  the  loss  of  a  favourite 
child,  or  a  wife,  with  a  family,  the  bereave- 
ment of  a  husband. 

Claims  to  islands  in  a  river  flowing  be* 
tween  two  manors,  and  to  alluvions,  are  de- 
termined by  what  is  called  the  hachmucht 
or  kiskti-bunnay  which  practice  or  rule  as- 
signs the  land  to  the  proprietor  of  the  bank, 
or  main,  upon  which  the  alluvion  is  thrown, 
and  from  which  the  water  has  receded.  If 
the  island  be  formed  in  the  centre  of  the 
river,  and  there  be  depth  of  water  on  each 
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side  of  it  sufficient  for  boats  to  plj,  in  this 
case  it  becomes  the  joint  property  of  the 
chieft  on  both  banks.  This  custom  which 
obtains  in  the  Sikh  states,  with  regard  to 
alluvion,  is  universal  in  India,  wherever  lands 
are  liable  to  such  accident  by  an  alteration 
in  the  course  of  rivers.  In  the  case  of  lands 
cast  by  the  change  of  the  stream  from  one 
side  of  the  river  to  the  other,  though  one 
chief  gains,  and  another  loses,  yet  it  is  ca»* 
tomary  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  zemin- 
dar, if  he  consent  to  cultivate  the  lands. 
The  decided  enmity  of  two  chiefs  is  seldom 
a  bar  to  an  arrangement,  in  which  each  finds 
or  perceives  an  advantage  to  himself,  either 
immediate  or  prospective;  for  streams  in 
India  are  so  subject  to  change,  that  the  land 
lost  one  rainy  season  may  be  regained  in  the 
next,  or  even  in  the  cold  weather,  when  the 
river  fells  and  the  floods  cease. 

Water-Courses. — The  use  and  abuse  of 
the  ancient  privilege  of  the  zemindars,  in 
damming  up  and  turning  the  course  of 
a  stream  into  artificial  khools  or  cuts,  fi)r 
fh^  ^-imop«  ^^  ^'•ni^ting  ♦/he  lands  in  i*"^ 

^'O.inif."*'        i-^np—      '...annf.Ai      nnA     Wnt\t\9L\}i>^  \ 
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and  after  much  angry  dissension,  the  re- 
sult is  generallj  a  compromise,  stipulating 
for  a  reciprocal   enjoyment  of  the  gifts  of 
nature.     In  some  instances,   and  in  conti- 
guous estates,  the  parties  will  agree  to  take 
equal  shares  of  the  water,  either  by  the  hour 
or  the  day,  or  by  measurement;   in  other 
cases,  one  will  receive  two-thirds,  and  his 
neighbour  one-third  only,  according  to  their 
respective  and  pressing  wants.     The  land- 
holders, whose  possessions   are  adjacent  to 
the  hills,  from  which,  and  their  base,  these 
streams  and  springs  take  their  rise,  require 
and  demand   a  very  large   portion   of  the 
water  for  their  rice  lands,  into  which  it  is 
diverted  by  numberless  water-courses,  drawn 
with  great  ingenuity  by  the  cultivators  into 
distant  and  countless  parterres.     Those  who 
hold  land  at  a  distance,  and  lower  down  the 
river,  in  the  more  arid  districts,  are  queru- 
lous that   the   streams  do   not  flow  unob- 
structed in  their  natural  course,  which  would 
give  them  the  unabsorbed  portion  to  irrigate 
their  wheat  and  barley  crops. 
It  seems  to  be  a  question  how  far  a  chief 
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may  be  justified  in  entirely  obBtructing  the 
course  of  a  natural  stream,  and  in  appropriat- 
ing the  waters  to  his  own  exclusive  advantage, 
to  the  serious  detriment  and  loss  of  his  neigh- 
bours, whose  rights  he  may  seem  bound  to 
respect,  so  far  as  they  have  relation  to  pro- 
perty. On  the  whole,  it  appears  most  just, 
that  all  should  partake,  as  far  as  circom- 
stances  will  admit,  of  a  share  in  the  water  of 
a  natural  stream,  or  rivulet,  and  that  when 
the  absolute  wants  of  those  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  stream  have  been  supplied,  the  surplus 
should  be  again  turned  into,  and  permitted 
to  flow  in,  its  bed,  to  satisfy  others  lower 
down,  whether  for  irrigation,  or  the  con- 
sumption of  the  people  and  cattle  in  the  arid 
districts.  The  lesser  currents  do  not  swell 
in  the  hot  months,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
larger  rivers  which  debouche  from  the  Hima- 
laya, and  are  fed  in  warm  weather  by  the 
liquefaction  of  the  snow :  the  supply  of  wa^* 
ter  in  them  is  hence  often  so  scanty,  as 
scarcely  to  administer  to  the  necessitiea  of 
those  near  their  heads,  whilst  the  distress  of 
others  farther  dowu  the  streavr  indnces  them 
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to  become  more  clamorous  as  the  quantity 
decreases,  and  ultimately  stops  short  of 
them. 

Bunds,  or  dams,  are  always  constructed 
after  the  rains  have  ceased,  to  raise  the  water 
to  a  level  with  the  surface,  and  to  render  it 
applicable  to  the  purposes  of  irrigation; 
were  a  total  prohibition  of  this  beneficial 
practice  to  be  enacted,  large  tracts  on  many 
estates,  through  which  streams  flow  in  deep 
channels,  would  become  uncultivated,  and 
the  villages  depopulated,  to  the  serious  loss 
of  the  proprietors,  and  the  ruin  of  their  ze- 
mindars. With  the  view  of  relieving  the 
deficiencies  experienced  from  the  want  of 
the  fluid  in  the  arid  districts  lower  down,  a 
substitute  for  the  dam  might  be  found  in  a 
hydraulic  wheel,  of  simple  construction,  to 
draw  the  water  to  the  level ;  and  in  places 
where  the  banks  are  comparatively  low,  it 
will  only  be  necessary  to  dig  the  khool,  or 
cut,  for  the  reception  and  carriage  of  the 
water,  deeper,  and  to  raise  it  in  the  cut  by 
sluice-boards.  The  churras,  or  leathern  bags, 
in  common  use  at  wells,  with  a  relief  of  bul- 
locks, might  also   be  serviceable  in   other 

VOL.  I.  p 


niiiiiature. 

Marriaf/i\s, — Nuj)tial   cont 
ill  early  youth  by  the  parer 
kill,  who,  in  too  many  cases, 
more  by  pecuniary  and  sordic 
by  the  welfare  of  the  childi 
ments  are  very  common  relal 
ments  {munffnee)^  and  to  brea 
mise  of  marriage  {nata  or  nisbt 
classes   of  the   inhabitants, 
stances,  real  or  imaginary  dise 
defects,  will  be  alleged,  by  oi 
tracting  parties,  as  a  reason  wl 
should  be  annulled ;  in  others, 
caste,  and  in  most  a  discover 
had  been  promised  to  two. 
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bo  a  Punchayet  of  the  same  class  as  the  dis- 
putants. If  the  complainant  and  defendant 
happen  to  reside  in  separate  jurisdictions, 
and  either  of  the  chiefs  persevere  in  evading 
a  compliance  with  \he  rule  in  such  cases,  or 
reject  the  award  of  a  Punchayet,  gaha^  or 
self-indemnification,  is  adopted  by  the  oppo- 
wte  party,  and  the  subjects,  property,  and 
cattle  of  his  neighbour  are  picked  up  and 
detained  until  satisfaction  be  offered  and 
procured.  The  other  side  issues  its  letters 
of  marque,  and  this  pernicious  system  is  fre- 
quently carried  to  the  commission  of  serious 
outrage,  and  to  infractions  of  the  public 
tranquillity.* 

It  is  not  a  rare  occurrence  for  a  parent 
or  a  guardian  to  be  convicted  of  marrying 
a  girl  to  one  man  after  her  betrothment 
to  another.  The  chief,  or  a  Punchayet,  in 
general,  in  such  cases,  gives  a  verdict  that 
the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  a  female  from  the 

*  A  demand  was  made  on  the  state  of  Putteala,  by 
a  sabject  of  the  Naba  Rajah,  for  the  price  of  a  buffalo, 
valued  at  fifteen  rupees,  but  which,  on  the  settlement 
of  the  account  by  reprisal,  exceeded  900.  Between 
the  same  states,  and  by  the  same  system,  one  rupee 
accumulated  in  a  few  years  to  1,500. 
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family ;  and,  if  there  be  not  one,  the  parents 
or  guardian  must  find  a  substitute;  or,  as 
a  last  expedient,  to  which  the  injured 
party  very  unwillingly  assents,  the  money 
he  may  have  expended,  or  a  trifle  in  excess 
with  interest,  is  decreed  to  be  restored  to 
him,  that  he  may  find  a  spouse  elsewhere. 

Amongst  all  the  Jat  families,*  and  some 
others  of  the  lower  classes  in  the  Punjab,  a 
custom  prevails,  on  the  demise  of  one  bro- 
ther, leaving  a  widow,  for  a  surviving  brother 
to  take  his  sister-in-law  to  wife  by  AnirotM 
or  chadurdtila.  The  offspring  by  the  con- 
nection are  legitimate,  and  entitled  to  suc- 
ceed to  a  share  of  all  landed  and  personal 
property.f 

It  is  optional  with  the  widow  to   take 

*  Intermarriages  between  the  Jat  Sikh  chiefiB  and 
the  Aloowalea  and  Eamgurhea  families  do  not  ob- 
tain, the  latter  being  kubals  and  thokas  (mace-bearen 
and  carpenters),  and  deemed  inferior. 

t  The  present  Rajah  of  Naba,  Juswont  Sixigh,  and 
six  of  the  Singh-Poorea  chiefs,  are  by  a  commbial 
union  of  this  nature.  Maha  Raja  Runjeet  Singh  w^ 
some  steps  further:  he  took  by  kurawa  a  lady  be- 
trothed to  his  father,  Maha  Singh  :  he  also  took  Dji 
Koonwur  and  Rutun  Koonwur,  the  widows  of  Sake) 
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either  the  eldest  {jeth)  or  the  youngest,  who 
IS  generally  preferred  and  deemed  most 
suitable.  Should  she  determine  to  relin- 
quish worldly  ideas,  and  to  reside  chaste  in 
her  father-in-law's  house,  she  may  adopt  this 
eourse;  but  such  instances  are  very  rare, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  young  females, 
and  are  not  to  be  looked  for  in  a  society, 
and  amongst  tribes,  notorious  for  the  laxity 
of  their  morals  and  for  the  degeneracy  of 
their  conceptions. 

In  default  of  surviving  brothers,  and  in 
accordance  with  acknowledged  usage,  the 
widow  is  at  the  disposal  of  her  father-in- 
law's  family.  From  the  moment  she  has 
quitted  the  paternal  roof,  she  is  considered 
to  have  been  assigned  as  the  property  of 
another,  and  ceases  to  have  a  free  will. 
Where  the  hymeneal  bond  is  8o  loosely  and 
irrationally  knit,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise, that  the  feeble  tie  and  servile  obliga- 
tion, which  unite  the  wife  to  the  husband, 
should  make  but  an  insincere  and  heartless 
impression.  Females  are  daily  accused,  be- 
fore chiefs  and  their  ofiicers,  of  breaches  of 
conjugal  virtue,  and  of  having  absconded  to 
p  2 
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evade  the  claims  of  a  father,  or  mother-in- 
law,  or  the  established  rights  of  a  jeth^  or  a 
daiwar.     When  they  have  fled  into  the  ter- 
ritory of  another  chief,  it  is  often  difficult  to 
obtain  their  restitution ;  but  the  solicitations 
of  a  Punchayet,  and  the  more  forcible  argu- 
ment of  reprisals,  are  in  the  end  efficacious, 
and  the  unfortunate  woman,  if  she  do  not  in 
a  flt  of  desperation  take  opium,  or  cast  her- 
self into  a  well,  is  necessitated  to  submit  to 
the  law  of  the  land,  which  she  will  again 
violate  on    the    first    opportune    occasion. 
A  sense  of  shame,  or  feeling  of  honour,  has 
no  place  in  the  breast  of  a  Jat,*  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  men  of  other  low  tribes. 
They  will  make  strenuous  exertions  for  re- 
covery of  their  wives,  after  they  have  ab- 
sconded, and  will  take  them  back  as  often  as 
they  can  get  them,  bickering  even  for  the 
children  the  women  may  have  had  by  her 
paramour,  as  some  recompense  for  her  tem- 

*  The  old  chief  Tara  Singh  Ghyba  often  declared 
that  a  Jat's  nose  reached  to  Multan,  and  that  if  he  lost 
a  part  of  it  for  any  offence,  there  would  still  be  enoogl 
'^'maining.  Impl3ring  that  hc^  ^^as  a  stranger  to  aham^ 
-n^  '»oi'ld  «!!'"  *'  *  '^'Sfirra'*'* 
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porary  absence,  and  for  the  expense  and 
trouble  they  have  incurred  in  the  search  for 
her.* 

Debtors  and  Defaulters.  —  Debtors  and 
revenue  defaulters  who  abscond,  and  find 
protection  in  a  foreign  state,  are  seldom 
demanded,  and,  if  demanded,  never  sur- 
rendered by  even  the  most  petty  chief.  The 
promise  is  made,  that,  when  the  delinquent 
has  the  means,  he  shall  discharge  whatever 
sum  may  appear,  on  a  scrutiny  into  his  ac- 
counts, to  be  fairly  due  by  him.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  a  deputation,  composed  of  the 
heads,  or  of  some  respectable  inhabitants,  of 
a  town  or  village,  from  which  a  person  has 
removed,  to  proceed  and  wait  upon  the  chief 
with  whom  a  fugitive  may  find  an  asylum, 
and,  entering  into  stipulations  for  his  per- 
sonal safety,  to  receive  him  back,  if  he  be 
willing  to  return. 

Endowments. — In  the  Sikh  states  there 
are  no  compulsory  laws  for  raising  money  for 
the  relief  of  the  indigent.  Most  fakirs  be- 
long to  a  punt^  or  sect,  and  each  sect  has 

*  Law  of  Moses,  Deuteronomy,  chap,  xxiii.  vv.  1 5 
and  16. 
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its  temples,  which  are  endowed  with  lands 
and  villages  (termed  oordoo  and  poora) 
by  the  chiefs,  and  to  which  churhawa^  or 
offerings  of  grain  and  money,  are  made  by 
its  votaries.  An  eleemosynary  establishment 
is  sometimes  founded,  in  places  of  great 
resort,  by  chiefs  and  wealthy  natives,  and 
named  suda-^irt^  at  which  every  stranger  is 
entertained  for  a  certain  number  of  days,  and 
fed  gratis.  Every  Hindu  temple  has  its 
muhunt  or  head,  to  whom  are  attached  his 
immediate  chelas  or  followers,  who  parade 
the  country,  towns,  and  villages,  asking  or 
demanding  charity,  which  forms  the  support 
of  their  superior  and  themselves,  and  is  freely 
distributed  to  the  needy  stranger  and  weaiy 
traveller,  who  may  stop  at  their  gate,  or  de- 
sire a  lodging  and  a  meal  within  the  courts  of 
the  thakoor-dwara. 

The  Musulman  classes  have  their  pirza- 
das,  who  make  their  rounds  amongst  their 
mooreeds,  or  disciples,  and  receive  from  them 
such  neeaz^  or  offerings,  as  they  can  afford, 
or  may  choose  to  present.  Since  the  decline 
of  the  Mahomcdan,  and  the  rise  and  esta- 
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have  to  lament  the  loss  in  many  instances, 
and  the  diminution  in  others,  of  their  village 
endowments.  They  still  retain,  however,  a 
portion  of  the  lands  they  held  during  the 
reigns  of  the  emperors  of  Delhi,  attached  to 
their  principal  rozas^  tombs,  or  seminaries ; 
but  the  rents  from  them,  and  the  trifle  given 
in  neeaz,  are  barely  sufficient  to  maintain 
themselves  and  families  in  respectable  cir- 
cumstances, and  to  support  the  khadims,  or 
servitors,  in  constant  attendance  at  the  tombs 
of  their  saints. 

Mendicants. — Every  village,  independent 
of  the  fixed  dues  to  the  blacksmith,  carpen- 
ter, washerman,  to  choomars  and  sweepers, 
has  its  midha^  or  incidental  expenses,  charged 
on  its  cultivators,  for  what  are  termed  aya^ 
gya^  or  grain,  ghee,  &c.  given  to  wandering 
fakirs  and  needy  passengers.  The  punch,  or 
heads  of  the  villages,  who  supply  the  mulha, 
collect  it  in  cash  from  the  villagers  twice 
during  the  year,  and  it  not  unfrequently 
gives  rise  to  altercation  and  dispute,  from 
the  real  or  supposed  inclination  of  the  punch 
to  impose  upon  them,  under  the  specious 
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and  pious  name  of  charity,  much  of  which 
finds  its  way  into  the  collector's  own  pocket 

Hindu  and  Musulman  fakirs  are  found 
located  in  and  around  every  town  and  village, 
and  each  has  his  tukeeah,  or  place  of  abode, 
to  which  a  few  bigahs  of  land  are  assigned, 
the  gift  of  the  zemindars,  who,  in  other  re- 
spects, also,  take  care  of  the  common  holy 
•fraternity,  that  their  blessing  may  continue 
to  be  upon  them. 

Land  Reoenue. — The  jinsee^  or  grain  lands, 
are  cessed  by  the  kun  (appraisement),  or  the 
butaee  (division  of  the  produce  in  the  field); 
both  are  exceptionable.  It  requires  a  very 
discerning  and  experienced  man  to  estimate 
the  quantity  in  a  field  of  standing  grain.  In 
some  it  is  over,  and  m  others  under  rated. 
The  butaee  is  detailed  and  tedious;  an 
establishment  also  is  required  to  watch  the 
different  ktdwarOy  or  heaps  of  grain,  on  the 
field.  Cultivators  are  apt  to  steal  it  during 
the  night,  and  in  stormy  and  wet  weather, 
much  of  it  is  damaged  ere  it  can  be  housed. 
It  is  a  common  saying,  *'  Butaee  hotaee^  or 
'  h^ifaee  is  plunder.'     S'^me  chiefs  ^xat^,  a  hal^ 
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of  the  produce,  others  two-fifths,  and  a  few, 
one-fourth.  Sugaivcane,  cotton,  poppj,  indigo, 
and  aJl  the  lands  under  the  denomination  of 
zuAfee^  axe  assessed  at  fixed  rates,  and  the 
rent  is  received  in  cash. 

In  the  Sikh  states,  the  lands  of  most  toMnas 
and  villages  are  parcelled  out  into  puttees, 
1^uru&,  or  divisions,  amongst  the  punch,  or 
zemindars,  who  axe  answerable  for  the  sir- 
kar's  or  ruler's  share.  In  some,  where  there 
are  no  ostensible  heads,  the  lands  are  held 
by  hulsaree,  or  ploughs.  Thus,  if  in  a  village 
society,  there  be  twenty-five  ploughs,  and 
2,500  bigahs,  the  jinsee  and  zubtee  lands 
are  equalized  amongst  the  asamees,  or  hus- 
bandmen, which  gives  100  bigahs  to  each 
plough,  and  each  asamee  pays  his  own  rent, 
much  on  the  principle  of  a  ryotwar  settle- 
ment. In  general,  the  pimch  hold  a  few 
bigahs,  and  also  the  puchotrah  (5  per  cent.) 
on  the  net  collections,  in  Inaum. 

The  system  of  assessment  by  the  kun  or 
bulaee  pleases  the  agricultural  conmiunity, 
and  the  chiefe,  who  pay  their  armed  retainers 
and  establishments  every  six  months  in  kind, 
with  a  small  sum  in  cash,  called  poshakee^  or 
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clothing :  it  also  accords  with  their  internal 
plan  of  management.  On  some  small  estates, 
with  comparatively  few  followers,  it  works 
well,  but  it  is  not  at  all  adapted  to  extended 
territory  and  great  governments.* 

Tcuves. — The  chief  sources  of  oppression 
on  the  people,  under  Sikh  rule,  emanate,  Ist, 
from  the  exaction  of  the  siwaee-jumoy  or 
extraordinary  imposts,  levied  in  cash  on 
every  village,  under  the  general  head  of  the 
huq-htiboobnuzurbhSU  and  branching  out  into 
a  variety  of  names ;  2nd,  the  inhuman  prac- 
tice of  kar-begar,  or  the  impress  of  labour 
of  the  inhabitants  without  recompense ;  and 
3rd,  the  violence  to  which  they  are  exposed 
from  licentious  armed  dependants,  quartered 
in  the  forts  and  towers  which  cover  the 
country,  and  prey  on  the  villages. 

Every  major  and  minor  chief  exercises  the 
privilege  by  prescription  of  taxing  trade ;  yet 
the  duties,  though   levied  at  every  ten  to 

*  Ronjeet  Singh,  when  urged  by  his  officers  to 
abandon  the  farming  system,  and  introduce  the  hm 
and  hutaee^  always  replied,  '^  that  he  could  not  gife 
'ns  time  an'^  attentior  *o  t^**  ^'^ighin/r  ***<*  ^'^'idng  ** 
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twenty  miles,  are  light.  A  practice  called 
hoondorbara  prevails  in  the  mercantile  com- 
munity. A  trader  gives  over  charge  of  his 
caravan  of  goods  to  a  Nanukputra,  who  en- 
gages to  convey  it  for  a  stipulated  sum  from 
Jughadri  to  Amritsur,  the  emporium  of  the 
Sikh  states,  paying  all  the  duties.  The 
Nanukputras,  from  the  sanctity  which  at- 
taches to  their  persons,  as  the  descendants 
of  Nanuk,  the  founder  of  the  Sikh  faith, 
enjoy  certain  exemptions,  and  are  less  subject 
to  molestation  from  custom-house  importunity 
than  others.  Beema,  or  insurance,  may  be 
had  at  a  cheap  rate  from  the  Nouhureea 
merchants  to  all  parts  of  India.  Should  any 
grievous  or  vexatious  tax  be  imposed  on  the 
trade  by  a  chief,  he  suffers  an  alienation  of 
this  branch  of  his  revenue,  by  the  route  being 
changed  through  the  possessions  of  another, 
who  has  the  power  to  protect,  and  the  in- 
clination to  encourage,  the  transit  of  traffic 
through  his  domains.* 

*  Runjeet  Singh  became  anxious  to  establish  a  cop- 
per mint  at  Amritsur,  and  prohibited  the  importation  of 
pice  from  Jughadri.     The  merchants  of  Jughadri  re- 

VOL.    I.  Q  taliated. 
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Suttees. — Sikh  women  do  not  usuallj  bum 
with  the  corpses  of  their  husbands.  An  ex- 
ception occurred  in  1805,  in  the  town  of 
Booreeah,  on  the  death  of  the  chief,  Rae 
Singh,  when  his  widow  made  a  voluntary 
sacrifice  of  herself,  rejecting  a  handsome  pro- 
vision in  land.  A  more  recent  example  (in 
1839)  occurred  on  the  death  of  Runjeet 
Singh,  when  there  were  many  suttees :  the 
increase  of  the  practice  may  be  one  symp- 
tom, amongst  many,  of  the  gradual  inroads 
of  Hinduism  upon  the  Sikh  institutions. 
There  exists  no  prohibition  against  the  sut- 
tee. In  all  cases  they  are  understood  to 
be  \villing  victims,  and  much  real  or  pre- 
tended dissuasion  is  exercised  by  the  public 
functionaries,  and  by  friends  and  relations, 
to  divert  the  miserable  creature  from  her 
destructive  intentions.  That  affection  and 
duty  have  not  always  place  in  this  clasB 
of  felo  de  se^  which   would    explain    and 

taliated,  and  withheld  the  exportation  of  copper  from 
their  town,  and  gained  their  point 

The  Rajah  of  Puteala  has  attempted  to  raise  tlie 
duties  in   trade,  and  failed     from  his  terr^'^ry  beiBf 
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extenuate  such  a  deed,  and  convert  the  off- 
spring of  superstition  into  a  noble  act  of  self-- 
devotion, is  obvious  from  the  frequency  of 
suttee,  and  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  only 
the  favoured  wife,  but  a  v^hole  host  of  females, 
that  sometimes  are  offered  up  to  blase  on  the 
pyre  of  their  deceased  lord.* 

In  most  cases  of  suttee,  it  will  generally 
be  observed,  that  a  slow,  reluctant  promise 
has  been  exacted  from,  or  made  by,  the 
wretched  woman  in  an  unguarded  moment) 
when  under  the  impulse  of  grief.f     A  multi- 

*  This  allusion  is  made  to  the  frightful  scenes 
which  occurred  on  the  demise  of  the  hill  rajahs  of 
Kalu,  Nahun,  Juswoul,  and  other  places. 

t  In  1826,  after  the  domain  of  Umbala  lapsed  to 
the  East-India  Company,  a  very  young  Bramin  woman 
heard  of  the  demise  of  her  husband  in  a  foreign  land, 
and  expressed  a  determination  to  immolate  herself  with 
part  of  his  clothes.  A  concourse  of  people  instantly 
gathered  around  her,  and  the  utmost  excitation  pre- 
vailed. Being  absent  at  the  time,  the  office  moonshi, 
the  thanadar  of  Umbala,  and  the  soobadar  on  duty, 
all  three  Hindus  of  high  caste,  took  upon  themselves 
the  tafik  and  responsibility  of  preventing  the  sacrifice, 
dispersed  the  multitude,  and  induced  the  young  crea- 
ture to  await  a  reply  to  the  express  they  had  de- 
spatched to  me.  A  threat  to  confine  and  prosecute  all 
instigators,  and  a  pension  of  three  rupees  per  month, 
saved  the  Bramini,  and  she  survives,  honoured  in  her 

family 
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tude  is  immediately  assembled  round  her 
dwelling  and  person ;  clamour  and  preci- 
pitancy succeed,  no  time  is  permitted  for 
reflection ;  honour,  shame,  and  duty,  all  now 
combine  to  strengthen  her  bloody  resolu- 
tion, and  the  scene  is  hurried  through  and 
closed. 

family  and  respected  in  society  as  a  Hiring  sattee, 
totally  fidsifying  the  current  belief,  that  recantation 
brings  disgrace,  scorn,  and  contempt  On  the  demise 
of  the  hill  rajas  of  Belaspore  and  Nahun,  in  1824 
and  1827,  there  was  no  suttee,  and  the  practice  has 
disappeared  in  the  hill  states  under  the  protection  of 
British  goyemment. 


J 
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CHAPTER  VII.* 

HISTORY    OF   THE   SIKH   NATION. 

A.D.  1707  TO  1761. 

The  empire  founded  in  Hindustan  by  Baber, 
and  supported  by  the  vigour  and  abilities  of 
several  generations  of  celebrated  princes, 
fell  speedily  to  dissolution  after  the  accession 
of  Mahomed  Shah,  The  invasion  of  Nadir 
Shah  gave  a  violent  shock  to  its  stability, 
which  was  already  undermined  by  the  grow- 
ing power  of  the  Mahrattas ;  and  the  inroads 
of  the  Abdali,  Ahmed  Shah,  though  made  in 
support  of  the  faith  of  Mahomed,  and  suc- 
cessful in  checking  that  reaction  of  Hindu 
vigour   which    threatened    at   the   time    to 

*  This  chapter  is  entirely  from  Captain  Murray,  who 
has  the  merit  of  being  the  first  to  collect  and  put  toge- 
ther in  a  consistent  narrative  the  loose  fragments  and 
materials  that  exist,  in  respect  to  the  events  in  the 
Punjab  at  this  period. — Note  hy  Mr.  Primep,  The 
events  of  the  Sikh  history  between  1707  and  1742 
have  been  added  by  the  present  editor. 
Q  2 
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overwhelm  it,  accelerated,  nevertheless,  the 
fall  of  the  house  of  Timor,  which  he  mii- 
formly  treated  with  neglect  and  humiliation. 
The  court  of  Delhi  ceased  thenceforward  to 
be  looked  up  to  as  the  source  of  protection, 
of  honours,  or  of  punishments.  The  satraps 
and  officers,  nominally  acting  under  its  au- 
thority, assumed  everywhere  independence; 
the  provinces  were  dismembered,  and  a  spirit 
of  disaffection  was  roused  in  all  parts  of  the 
empire.  The  history  of  Hindustan  ceases 
from  this  period  to  be  that  of  any  ruling 
dynasty,  and  must  be  traced  in  the  detail  of 
the  events  of  each  province,  and  in  the 
transactions,  by  which  the  several  nawabs, 
rajas,  and  princes, — the  sects,  nations,  or 
associations  of  chiefs, — rose,  each  in  turn, 
to  power,  in  displacement  of  the  royal  au- 
thority, and  in  successful  rivalry  with  one 
another. 

The  confusion  which  took  place   in  the 
Indian  provinces  on  the  death  of  Aurungzeb^ 
in  1707,  was  favourable  to  the  designs  of 
Banda,  whose  grief  at  the  fate  of  Guru  Gc 
i"'^  "8  said  by  Sikh  »uthors  to  have  settlec 
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avenge  his  wrongs.  The  severities  which 
had  been  inflicted  upon  the  Sikhs,  instead  of 
crushing  them,  exalted  their  fanaticism, 
whilst  they  extinguished  the  humane  and 
merciful  feelings  which  Nanuk  had  laboured 
to  instil.  After  plundering  the  country,  and 
defeating  most  of  the  petty  Mahomedan 
chiefs  that  were  opposed  to  him  in  the  Pun- 
jab, Banda  thought  himself  sufficiently  strong 
to  contend  in  a  pitched  battle  with  Foujdar 
Khan,  the  governor  of  the  province  of  Sir- 
hind,  a  man  abhorred  by  the  Sikhs,  as  the 
murderer  of  the  infant  children  of  Guru 
Govind.  The  Mabomedans  fought  with  va- 
lour, the  Sikhs  with  all  the  desperation  which 
the  most  savage  spirit  of  revenge  could  in- 
spire; and  this,  aided  by  the  courage  and 
conduct  of  their  leader,  gave  them  the  vic- 
tory, after  a  severe  contest.  Foujdar  Khan 
fell,  with  most  of  his  army;  the  enraged 
Sikhs  gave  no  quarter,  nor  was  their  thirst 
for  vengeance  satiated  by  the  destruction  of 
the  Mahomedan  soldiers  ;  they  put  to  death 
the  vnfe  and  children  of  Vizir  Khan  (who 
was  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Govind's 
family),  and   almost  all   the  inhabitants  of 
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Sirhind.  They  destroyed,  or  polluted,  the 
mosques  of  that  city ;  butchered  the  mullahs, 
and,  in  the  madness  of  their  rage,  dug  up 
the  carcases  of  the  dead,  and  exposed  them 
to  be  devoured  by  birds  and  beasts  of  prey. 
These  acts  of  cruelty  were  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  Mahomedans.* 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  and  hardened 
by  the  example  and  lessons  of  Banda  to 
deeds  of  atrocity,  the  Sikhs  rushed  forward 
and  subdued  all  the  country  eastward  be- 
tween the  Sutluj  and  the  Jumna ;  and,  cross* 
ing  this  river,  made  inroads  into  the  province 
of  Saharanpur.  This  memorable  incursion 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  severest 
scourges  with  which  any  country  was  af- 
flicted. Every  excess  that  the  most  vranton 
barbarity  could  commit,  every  cruelty  that 
an  unappeased  appetite  of  revenge  could 
suggest,  was  perpetrated  upon  the  miserable 
inhabitants  of  the  provinces  through  whidi 
the  exasperated  fanatics  passed.     Life 


*  The  Seir  Mutakhareen  contains  terrible  detaik  of 
the  atrocious  deeds  of  the  Sikhs;  bnt  a  MahomedaB 
writer  (though  Gholam  Huseen  is  generally  faithful)  b 
not  to  be  implicitly  trusted  upon  such  a  point 
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only  granted  to  those  who  conformed  to  the 
religion,  and  adopted  the  habits  and  dress,  of 
the  Sikhs;  and  if  the  Emperor  Bahadur 
Shah  had  not  quitted  the  Deecan,  which  he 
did  in  a.d.  1710,  there  is  reason  to  think 
the  whole  of  Hindustan  would  have  been 
subdued  by  these  merciless  invaders. 

The  first  check  the  Sikhs  received  was 
from  an  army  under  Sultan  Kuli  Khan. 
That  chief  defeated  at  Paniput  one  of  their 
advanced  corps,  which,  after  being  dispersed, 
fled  to  the  country  on  the  upper  course  of 
the  Sutluj,  between  Lodiana  and  the  moun- 
tains, from  whence  they  soon  after  issued, 
and  joined  Banda  at  Sirhind,  who  ravaged 
the  country  as  far  as  Lahore  on  one  side  and 
Delhi  on  the  other. 

Bahadur  Shah  now  proceeded  against  the 
Sikhs  in  person.  He  drove  them  into  the 
hills,  and  besieged  Banda  in  the  strong  fort 
of  Daber,  at  the  entrance  of  the  hills,  which 
could  only  be  reduced  by  famine.  A  strict 
blockade  was  kept  up;  the  Sikhs  endured 
the  extremity  of  famine  ;  vast  numbers  died, 
but  Banda  persisted  in  holding  the  fort  till 
resistance  was  hopeless;    when  he  made  a 
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desperate  sally  and  escaped  to  the  mountains 
with  his  principal  followers.  A  Hindu  con- 
vert, who  had  favoured  the  escape  of  Banda» 
by  pretending  to  be  that  leader,  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  sent  to  Delhi  inclosed  in  an 
iron  cage.  After  the  capture  of  Daber,  the 
emperor  returned  to  Lahore. 

The  death  of  Bahadur  Shah,  in  1712,  pre- 
vented, perhaps,  the  extermination  of  the  seet, 
and  the  confusion  and  dissensions  in  the  eair 
pire  which  followed  that  event  were  favour- 
able to  the  Sikhs,  by  allowing  them  to 
recruit  their  strength.  Banda  issued  from 
his  retreat  in  the  hills,  and  defeated  Islam 
Khan,  the  viceroy  of  Lahore,  and  the  fouj- 
dar  or  chief  of  Sirhind,  who  had  marched 
out  of  that  town  to  encounter  them,  was  as- 
sassinated in  his  tent  by  one  of  these  fanatics. 
The  Sikhs  now  ravaged  the  level  eountiy 
with  greater  fury  than  before.  At  length, 
in  1716,  Abdul  Samad  Khan,  governor  of 
Cashmere,  a  general  of  great  reputation*  was 
despatched,  with  a  large  army,  by  the  Em- 
peror Farokhseir,  against  the  heretics,  whom 
he  worsted  in  several  actions,  and  finally  de- 
feated in  a  very  desperate  engagement,  in 
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which  Banda  performed  prodigies  of  valour, 
but  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  superior 
number  and  discipline  of  the  imperialists. 
The  Sikhs,  unable  to  make  a  stand  after  this 
defeat,  were  hunted,  like  wild  beasts,  from 
one  stronghold  to  another,  by  the  army  of 
the  emperor,  and  their  leader  and  his  most 
devoted  followers  were  at  last  taken,  after 
having  suffered  the  extremes  of  hunger  and 
fatigue. 

Abdul  Samad  Khan  put  to  death  great 
numbers  of  the  Sikhs,  after  the  surrender  of 
Lohgud,  the  fortress  in  which  they  took 
refuge;  but  sent  Banda  and  the  principal 
chiefs  of  the  tribe,  with  740  others,  to  Delhi, 
where  they  were  paraded  through  the  streets 
on  camels,  dressed  in  black  sheep-skins  with 
the  wool  outside  (in  derision  of  the  shaggy 
appearance  they  affected),  and  after  ex- 
periencing every  kind  of  insult,  amid  the 
maledictions  of  the  populace,  they  were  be- 
headed on  seven  successive  days.  A  Maho- 
medan  writer*  attests  the  intrepidity  with 
which  these  Sikh  prisoners,  but  particularly 
their  leader  Banda,  met  death.  "  It  is 
*  The  author  of  the  Seir  Mutakhareen, 
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singular,"  he  writes,  "  that  these  people  not 
only  behaved  firmly  during  the  execution, 
but  they  would  dispute  and  wrangle  with 
each  other  who  should  suffer  first,  and  they 
made  interest  with  the  executioner  to  obtain 
the  preference."  Banda  was  reserved  till 
the  last.  He  was  exhibited  in  an  iron  cage, 
clad  in  a  robe  of  cloth  of  gold  and  a  scarlet 
turban,  an  executioner  standing  behind  him 
with  a  drawn  sword.  Around  him  were  the 
heads  of  his  followers  on  pikes,  and  on  one 
pike  a  dead  cat  was  fixed.  When  the 
moment  of  execution  arrived,  with  a  refine- 
ment of  cruelty,  Bandars  infant  son  was 
placed  in  his  lap,  and  he  was  ordered  to  cut 
its  throat,  and  upon  his  refusing,*  the  child 
was  butchered  before  him,  and  its  heart  cast 
into  his  face.  The  flesh  of  Banda  was  then 
torn  off  with  red-hot  pincers  till  he  expired, 
"  glorying,"  say  the  Sikh  writers,  "  in  having 
been  raised  up  by  God  to  be  a  scourge  to 
the  wicked ;"  whereas,  according  to  Gholam 
Huseen,  ''his  black  soul  took  its  flight  to 
the  regions  of  hell." 

"  Thus,"  says  Sir  John  Malcolm, "  perished 
*  Some  accounts  say  that  he  stabbed  the  child. 
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Banda,  who,  though  a  brave  and  able  leader, 
was  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  ferocious  of 
men,  and  endeavoured  to  impart  to  his 
followers  that  feeling  of  merciless  resent- 
ment which  he  cherished  against  the  whole 
Mahomedan  race,  whom  he  appears  to  have 
thought  accountable  for  the  cruelty  and 
oppression  of  a  few  individuals  of  the  per- 
suasion." 

Though  the  Sikhs,  being  animated  by  a 
similar  feeling,  and  encouraged  by  his  first 
successes,  followed  Banda  to  the  field,  his 
memory  is  not  revered,  and  he  is  termed, 
by  some  of  their  authors,  a  heretic,  who, 
intoxicated  with  victory,  endeavoured  to 
change  the  religious  institutions  and  laws  of 
Guru  Govind,  many  of  whose  most  devoted 
followers  he  put  to  death,  because  they 
refused  to  depart  from  those  usages  which 
that  revered  spiritual  leader  had  taught 
them  to  consider  sacred.  Among  other 
changes,  Banda  wished  to  make  the  Sikhs 
abandon  their  blue  dress,  to  refrain  from 
eating  flesh,  and,  instead  of  exclaiming, 
"  Wah  !  Guruji  ki  Fateh !  WaJi !  Kl^ahii 
kiFatehr  the  salutations  directed  by  Go- 

VOL.  I.  R 
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vind,  he  directed  them  to  exclaim  ^  FnU^ 
D'herm!  Fateh  Dersan!"  which  means, 
"  Success  to  piety !  success  to  the  sect !" 
These  innovations  were  very  generally  re- 
sisted, but  the  dreaded  severity  of  Bandt 
made  many  conform  to  them.  The  class  of 
Akalis,  who  had  been  established  by  Guni 
Govind,  continued  to  oppose  the  innovations 
with  great  obstinacy,  and  many  of  them 
suffered  martyrdom,  rather  than  change 
either  their  mode  of  salutation,  diet,  or 
dress;  and  at  the  death  of  Banda,  all  the 
institutions  of  Guru  Govind  were  restored; 
but  the  blue  dress,  instead  of  being,  as  at 
first,  worn  by  all,  appears,  from  that  date,  to 
have  become  the  particular  distinction  of 
the  Akalis. 

After  the  defeat  and  death  of  Banda, 
every  measure  was  taken  that  an  active  re- 
sentment could  suggest,  not  only  to  destroy 
the  power  of  the  Sikhs,  but  to  extirpate 
the  sect.  An  astonishing  number  must  have 
fallen  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  tfce 
contest  with  the  imperial  armies,  as  the 
irritated  Mahomedans  gave  them  no  quarter; 
and  after  the  execution  of  their  chie^  * 
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royal  edict  was  issued,  ordering  all  who 
professed  the  religion  of  Nanuk  to  be  taken 
and  put  to  death  wherever  found.  A  reward 
was  offered  for  the  head  of  every  Sikh ;  and 
all  Hindus  were  ordered  to  shave  their  hair 
off,  under  pain  of  death.  The  few  Sikhs 
that  escaped  this  general  execution  fled  into 
the  mountains  to  the  north-east  of  the  Punjab, 
where  they  found  a  refuge  from  the  persecu- 
tion, while  numbers,  abandoning  the  outward 
usages  of  their  religion,  satisfied  their  con- 
sciences with  the  secret  practice  of  its  rites. 
From  the  defeat  and  death  of  Banda  till 
the  invasion  of  India  by  Nadir  Shah,  a  period 
of  nearly  thirty  years,  we  hear  nothing  of 
the  Sikhs ;  but  when,  on  the  decay  of  au- 
thority in  the  empire,  that  conqueror  had 
possessed  himself  of  Lahore  and  Delhi,  in 
1739,  they  are  stated  to  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  confusion  he  created,  and  fallen 
upon  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  the  Pun- 
jab, who  sought  shelter  in  the  hills,  and  to 
have  plundered,  them  of  that  property  which 
they  were  endeavouring  to  secure  from  the 
rapacity  of  the  Persian  invader.  Enriched 
with  these  spoils,  the  Sikhs  left  their  fast- 
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nesses  in  the  hills,  and  built  the  tort  of 
Dalewal,  on  the  Ravi,  from  whence  they 
made  predatory  incursions,  and  are  said  to 
have  harassed  and  plundered  Nadir  Shah's 
army,  on  its  return  to  Persia,  encumbered 
with  spoil. 

In  1742,  Yuhea  Khan,  the  son  of  Zuka- 
rea  Khan,  commonly  styled  Klian  Bahadur, 
held  the  viceroyalty  of  Lahore,  when  the 
Jat  zemindars  of  the  Punjab,  impoverished 
by  long  extortion,  and  driven  at  last  to 
desperation,  took  to  rapine  and  plunder  for 
the  support  of  themselves  and  families,  and 
as  a  bond  of  union  and  excitement  against 
their  oppressors,  revived  in  their  customs 
and  ceremonies  the  latent  flame  of  the  Sikh 
ritual.  They  proclaimed  the  faith  and  tenets 
of  Govind  Singh,  the  last  acknowledged 
Guru,  or  spiritual  guide  of  the  Sikhs,  and 
took  the  paJial  of  initiation  into  the  mysteries 
of  that  religion.  The  long  hair  on  the  head 
and  flowing  beard,  the  entire  renunciatian 
of  tobacco,  and  the  use  of  the  audible  salu- 
tation  of  "  Wah  Guruji  hi  Fateh^''  proclaimed 
that  the  ploughshare  had  been  exchanged  for 
the  avenger's  sword,  and  that  the  maxims  and 
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precepts  of  the  Granfli  of  Guru  Govind  had 
prevailed  over  the  more  peaceable  doctrines 
of  the  Vedas  and  Shastras  of  pure  Hinduism. 
The  spirit  of  the  revived  sect  displayed  itself 
at  first  in  secret  associMions  and  isolated 
acts  of  depredation.  Bodies  of  armed  men^ 
in  tens  and  twenties,  called  dharwee  in  the 
dialect  of  the  province,  that  is,  highway- 
men, infested  the  routes  of  communication, 
attacked  villages,  or  plundered  in  towns, 
according  as  their  local  connections  invited 
to  either  mode  of  seeking  wealth  or  the 
means  of  support.  The  early  neglect  of  the 
ruling  authority  enabled  the  associations  to 
prosper,  and  the  most  successful  chiefs  pur- 
chased horses  with  the  proceeds  of  their 
spoil,  and  mounted  and  armed  their  fol- 
lowers. Their  example  and  success  made  the 
cause  popular  with  the  young  and  adventu- 
rous, so  that  the  number  who  took  to  these 
courses  augmented  daily,  until  the  chiefs 
formed  their  respective  dehras^  or  encamp- 
ments, in  open  defiance  of  the  ruling  autho- 
rity, and  sought  celebrity  by  bold  and  hardy 
enterprises,  which  gave  security  in  the  awe 
they  inspired,  while  the  wealth  and  reputa- 
r2 
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tion  resulting  afforded  the  means  of  farther 
strengthening  themselves.  The  distractions 
of  the  Mogul  empire,  and  the  intrigues  and 
imbecility  of  the  vice-regal  court  at  Lahore, 
gave  encouragement  to  the  system  pursued, 
not  only  by  neglecting  to  punish,  but  by 
the  occasional  employment  of  the  services  of 
individual  chiefs,  so  that  many  of  them  as- 
sumed an  organized  martial  appearance,  and, 
not  content  with  ravaging  the  open  country, 
approached  the  sacred  reservoir  of  the  Sikhs 
at  Amritsur,  and  maintained  themselves  in 
that  vicinity.  The  different  associations 
were  united  by  common  interest,  no  less 
than  by  the  profession  of  a  new  faith  ;  and  a 
system  of  general  confederation  for  defence, 
or  for  operations  requiring  more  than  single 
efforts,  was  early  arranged  between  the 
chiefs. 

The  evil  had  spread  and  had  acquired  some 
head  before  the  attention  of  the  Governor, 
Yuhea  Khan,  was  sufficiently  roused  to  induce 
liim  to  make  an  exertion  to  put  it  down. 
At  length,  however,  his  revenue  failing  from 
liese  disorders,  he  sent  out  a  small  detach- 
er'' *■  <\f   ^nw^.Tnm^ni'  f  ^i^pc  'iti^af  ^^Yrnnrnj^ 
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of  Jusput  Rae,  brother  of  his  dewan  or 
prime  minister,  Lukhput  Rae.  They  pro- 
ceeded first  against  a  body  of  insurgent  Sikhs, 
who  were  devastating  the  country  and 
driving  off  the  flocks  and  herds  in  the  vicinity 
of  Yumeenabad,  which  lies  to  the  north  of 
Lahore.  The  detachment  was  overpowered, 
and  Jusput  Rae  being  slain,  his  men  dispersed. 
Lukhput  Rae,  dewan,  however,  hastened 
from  Lahore  to  avenge  his  brother's  death, 
and  the  insurgents  retreated  before  him  into 
the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  Punjab, 
where  he  inflicted  on  them  a  severe  chastise- 
ment. The  dewan  brought  back  with  him 
many  prisoners,  whose  heads  were  struck  off 
without  remorse  in  the  Ghora-Nukhas,  or 
horse-market,  outside  the  city  wall  of  Laliore. 
The  spot  is  now  called  by  the  Sikhs  Shuheed- 
gunj\  *the  place  of  martyrs,'  in  memory  of 
this  event,  and  a  sumadh^  or  tomb,  has  been 
erected  there  in  honour  of  the  Bhae  Jaroo 
Singh,  which  marks  the  site.  After  this 
success,  a  proclamation  was  issued  in  the 
name  of  the  Governor,  Yuhea  Khan,  de- 
nouncing death  to  all  persons  who  invoked 
the  name  of  Guru  Govind,  and  a  reward  was 
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offered  for  the  heads  of  his  disciples.  This 
rigour  and  summary  proscription  checked 
the  progress  of  Sikh  proselytism,  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  votaries  of  the  Guru  was 
considerably  diminished.  Many  cut  their 
long  hair  and  curtailed  their  flowing  beards 
to  avoid  detection  and  death,  and  others  fled 
across  the  Sutluj  into  the  adjoining  province 
of  Sirhind,  where  they  found  protection  Of 
concealment  in  the  wide  wastes  which  lie  to 
the  west  of  Puteala  and  Naba. 

Not  long  after  this  event,  the  younger 
brother  of  Yuhea  Khan,  named  Shah  NuwaB 
Khan,  rose  in  insurrection  against  him,  and 
succeeded  in  establishing  himself  in  the  two 
provinces  of  Lahore  and  Multan,  making 
prisoner  Yuhea  Khan,  with  all  his  state  offi- 
cers. He  nominated  a  Hindu,  named  Kaonra 
Mul,  to  be  dewan  in  lieu  of  Lukhput  Bae, 
but  left  Adena  Beg  Khan,  who  had  risen 
under  his  father  Zukarea  Khan,  and  governed 
with  much  vigour  the  difficult  district  of  the 
Jalendra  Doab,  in  both  civil  and  militaiy 
charge  of  that  tract.  Yuhea  Khan  escaped 
rom  Lahore,  and  hastening  to  T>*^ihi.  laid  his 
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Kumur-ud-deen  Khan,  who  was  at  the  same 
time  privately  informed  that  Shah  Nuwaz 
Khan,  in  fear  of  the  consequences  of  his 
act,  had  opened  a  correspondence  with  Ah- 
med Shah  Abdali.  The  Shah  had  recently 
seized  Cabul  and  Peshawur,  ejecting  the 
Delhi  soobahdar,  Nasir  Khan,  an  event  that 
had  excited  much  alarm  at  the  capital.  The 
Vuzeer,  availing  himself  of  his  relationship, 
appealed  to  his  nephew's  sense  of  honour, 
and  addressed  to  him  a  strong  remonstrance 
on  his  defection  from  allegiance,  desiring 
him  not  to  seek  the  degradation  of  serving 
Ahmed,  the  yusoul  or  mace-bearer  of  Nadir, 
but  to  be  faithful  to  the  hereditary  sovereign 
of  his  family  and  race.  The  young  man's 
pride  was  touched,  and  although  doubtful 
what  might  be  the  issue  of  the  complaint  of 
his  elder  brother,  he  prepared  himself  to 
oppose  the  advance  of  the  Duranis,  and 
withdrew  from  further  correspondence  with 
Ahmed  Shah.  Undeterred  by  this  change 
of  councils,  the  Abdali  crossed  the  Indus 
near  the  fort  of  Attock,  in  the  year  1747,  and 
sent  his  domestic  priest,  Sabir  Shah,  in  ad- 
vance, to  Lahore,  hoping  through  his  negotia- 
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tions  or  intrigues  to  bind  Shah  Nuwaz  Khan 
to  his  first  offers,  or  at  all  events  to  secure  a 
friendly  reception  to  his  army.  Shah  Nuwaz, 
however,  was  now  stanch  in  his  allegiance 
to  Delhi,  and  placed  himself  in  the  best 
posture  of  defence  his  scanty  means  would 
permit.  He  further  gave  to  his  court  a 
pledge  of  fidelity  by  causing  the  agent  of 
the  Abdali  to  be  murdered.  Ahmed  Shah 
was  greatly  incensed  at  this  violence  done  to 
the  person  of  his  ambassador  and  confidential 
servant,  and  crossing  the  Ravi»  marched 
immediately  to  attack  Shah  Nuwaa  Khan  in 
the  intrenched  position  he  had  taken  up 
under  the  walls  of  Lahore.  The  resistance 
offered  was  slight;  the  defences  were  soon 
mastered  by  the  Durani  warriors;  Shah 
Nuwaz  fled  to  Delhi;  the  city  of  Lahore 
was  shortly  after  reduced,  and  its  resources 
fell  a  prey  to  the  Abdali,  who  raised  there  a 
heavy  contribution. 

Ahmed  Shah,  when  at  Delhi  in  the  traill 
of  Nadir  Shah,  had  not  been  an  inattentive 
observer  of  the  state  of  things  at  that  comt. 
The  imbecility  of  Mahomed  Shah,  the  ovw- 
^r---w-»  rjowpr  HiP'^ordR  «»,nd  in+^^OTeP  of  tH 
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great  ameers,  or  grandees,  and  the  little 
obedience  paid  to  the  royal  authority,  at  the 
capital  as  well  as  in  the  interior,  had  not 
failed  to  attract  his  attention,  and  the  con- 
fusion likely  to  follow  the  departure  of  the 
invading  army  afforded  matter  of  speculation 
for  an  ambitious  man  seeking  to  push  his 
own  fortune.  The  unparalleled  success  which 
had  attended  his  first  efforts  in  Afghanistan, 
and  the  advantage  to  which  he  systematically 
turned  his  present  means  in  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  future  grandeur,  encouraged  him 
to  hope,  from  what  he  saw  and  heard  of  the 
condition  of  things  at  Delhi,  that  the  time 
was  favourable  for  an  attempt  to  erect  for 
himself  an  empire  on  the  ruins  of  that  of  the 
house  of  Timur.  Having  mastered  Lahore, 
therefore,  he  determined  on  an  immediate 
advance  towards  Delhi,  and  crossing  the 
Beas  and  Sutluj  without  opposition,  he 
approached  Sirhind. 

The  Vuzeer  Kumur-ud-deen  Khan  was 
not  deficient  in  energy,  and  made  prepara- 
tion to  meet  the  invader.  Calling  out  the 
principal  chiefs  of  Rajpootana,  with  their 
respective  quotas,  he  placed  the  king's  eldest 
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son,  Prince  Ahmed,  in  nominal  command, 
and  with  this  force,  and  the  troops  at  the 
capital,  took  up  an  intrenched  position  at  the 
village  of  Munupore,  nine  miles  from  Sir- 
hind.  The  Abdali  Shah,  having  reconnoi- 
tred the  position,  deemed  himself  too  weak 
to  attempt  a  storm  of  the  works.  Encamp- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood,  therefore,  he  di- 
rected his  efforts  against  the  supplies  of  the 
Delhi  army,  and  sent  detachments  to  cut  off 
convoys  and  intercept  the  communications 
with  the  capital.  This  led  to  continual 
skirmishes  and  partial  engagements,  whidi 
amused  both  armies  for  a  month,  without 
producing  any  thing  decisive.  An  event,  how- 
ever, then  occurred,  which  brought  about  an 
immediate  change  in  the  aspect  of  things. 
The  Vuzeer  was  killed  whilst  at  evening 
prayers,  by  a  random  shot  from  the  Durani 
artillery,  and  from  that  time  forward  there 
ceased  to  be  any  commander-in-chief  in  the 
Delhi  camp.  The  Rajpoot  chiefs,  who  had 
come  upon  his  invitation,  and  were  held  to- 
gether  by  his  influence  and  reputation,  feel- 
^ng  confidence  in  no  other  leader,  began  to 
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their  respective  estates.  The  Abdali,  hear- 
ing of  this,  deemed  the  moment  favourable 
to  assume  the  offensive,  and  ordered  an  at- 
tack, notwithstanding  the  inferiority  of  his 
numbers.  A  panic  seized  the  imperial  army, 
and  disorder  began  to  spread  in  the  camp. 
Meer  Munoo,  however,  son  of  the  deceased 
Vuzeer,  at  the  critical  moment,  brought  a 
body  of  fresh  troops  to  the  points  assailed, 
led  them  himself  to  the  charge,  and  repulsed 
the  Duranis,  with  considerable  slaughter ;  so 
that  Ahmed  Shah  deemed  it  necessary  to 
relinquish  his  designs  for  the  present,  and 
retired  precipitately  across  the  Punjab,  in 
order  to  repair  his  losses.  His  retreat  was 
unmolested,  and  he  recrossed  the  Attock, 
without  making  any  effort  to  maintain  his 
footing  at  Lahore.  The  Punjab  was  thus 
recovered  for  the  Mogul,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Lahore  and  Multan  was  conferred 
by  the  Delhi  court  on  Meer  Munoo,  with 
the  title  of  Mooyyun-ul-Moolk,  in  reward 
and  acknowledgment  of  his  service  on  this 
important  occasion. 

The  invasion  of  the  Abdali,  and  the  occu- 
pation of  the  forces  on  both  sides  in  the 
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struggle  for  empire  on  the  plains  of  Sirhiod, 
were  favourable  to  the  further  rise  of  the 
Sikhs,  whose  depredations  were,  for  the  in- 
terval, unchecked,  and  who  again  shewed 
themselves  by  day,  and  ventured  even  to 
satisfy  their  religious  prejudices,  by  stolen 
visits  to  the  shrines  of  their  feith  at  Amrit- 
sur.  According  to  a  contemporary  Maho- 
medan  author,  they  were  often  slain  in  these 
attempts,  seeking,  rather  than  avoiding,  on 
such  occasions,  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 
He  adds,  that  "  an  instance  was  never  known 
of  a  Sikh,  taken  on  his  way  to  Amritsur, 
consenting  to  abjure  his  faith."  The  new 
governor  of  Lahore,  Meer  Munoo,  confirmed 
Kaonra  Mul*  in  the  office  of  dewan,  and 
found  the  disorders  created  by  these  associa- 
tions, and  by  fanatics  of  the  sect,  who  sprang 
up  in  numbers,  to  be  one  of  the  first  objects 
requiring  his  attention.  A  small  party  of 
Sikhs  had  the  audacity  to  throw  up  a  mod 
work,  which  they  called  Ram-Rouni  (since 


*  According  to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  Kaonra  Mnl  (or, 
as  he  calls  him,  Koda  Mnl)  was  secretly  a  Khilm* 
Sikh,  a  sect  who  helieve  in  the  Adi  Granfhy  bnt  do 
conform  to  the  institutions  of  Onru  Oovind. 
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enlarged,  and  now  called  Ramghur),  in  the 
district  and  immediate  vicinity  of  Amritsur, 
and  Sikh  plunderers  scoured  the  Bari  and 
Jalendra  doabs,  making  incursions  into  the 
neighbouring  countries  in  all  directions. 
Meer  Munoo  surrounded  and  captured  Ram- 
Rouni,  and  stationed  detachments  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  the  country,  who  had 
orders  to  detain  all  Sikhs,  and  to  shave  their 
heads  and  beards.  By  these  energetic  mea- 
sures the  public  confidence  was  restored ; 
the  Sikhs  were  again  compelled  to  fly  the 
country,  or  hide  their  heads,  and  proselytes 
to  their  faith  and  habits  became  more  rare. 

Ahmed  Shah  Abdali  had  retired  only  to 
recruit  his  strength,  and  was  by  no  means 
inclined  to  relinquish  his  designs  on  Hindu- 
stan. In  the  season  following  that  of  his 
first  invasion,  that  is,  after  the  close  of  the 
rains  of  1748,  he  again  crossed  the  Indus, 
and  interrupted  all  Meer  Munoo*s  plans  for 
establishing  himself  in  his  government,  and 
better  ordering  its  administration.  Being 
apprehensive  that  his  force  was  too  weak  to 
resist  the  invader,  he  applied  to  Delhi  for 
reinforcements ;  and  in  order  to  gain  time. 
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sent  a  mission  to  the  Abdali  camp,  to  ofler 
terms  of  compromise,  and  negotiate  for  the 
Shah's  retirement.  He  followed  up  this  mea- 
sure by  himself  moving  out  of  Lahore,  and 
pitched  his  camp  at  Soudhura,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Chenab.  This  state  of  prepara- 
tion, and  the  known  character  of  the  L&r 
hore  viceroy,  deterred  the  Abdali,  for  the 
time,  from  attempting  to  force  his  way  into 
Hindustan.  He  was  content,  therefore,  to 
accept  a  promise  of  the  revenue  of  the  four 
districts,  Pursuroor,  Goojrat,  Seal-Kot,  and 
Aurungabad,  which  had  formerly  been  as- 
signed to  Nadir  Shah,  and  then  retraced  his 
steps  to  Cabul. 

This  success  of  Meer  Munoo,  and  the  cr^ 
dit  resulting  from  it,  excited  envy  in  the 
grandees  at  Delhi,  and,  instead  of  meeting 
farther  reward  from  the  court,  an  intrigue 
there  deprived  him  of  the  government'  itf 
Multan,  which  was  conferred  on  Shah  Nu- 
waz  Khan.  The  viceroy  in  possession,  how^ 
ever,  was  not  of  a  temper  to  submit  patiently 
to  such  supersession,  and  he  detached  hb 
minister,  Kaonra  Mul,  to  oppose  the  new 
governor.     Shah  Nuwaz  Khan  advanced  to 
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the  frontier  of  Multan,  with  a  force  collected 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  his  investiture, 
but,  finding  himself  overmatched,  he  could 
proceed  no  farther.  For  about  six  months 
he  maintained  himself  on  the  frontier,  with- 
out any  thing  decisive  occurring,  but  at  the 
end  of  that  time  he  was  induced  to  hazard  a 
battle  with  the  dewan,  in  which  he  was 
defeated  and  slain.  Meer  Munoo  created 
Kaoiira  Mul  raja  for  this  service,  and  in- 
vested him  with  the  subordinate  charge  of 
Multan  and  the  adjoining  districts. 

As  might  be  expected,  Meer  Munoo  failed 
to  remit  to  Cabul  the  revenues  of  the  four 
districts  stipulated,  and  the  Abdali  Ahmed 
Shah  had  thus  a  pretext  for  again  crossing 
the  Indus,  which  he  did  in  the  season  1751-2, 
and  advanced  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Che- 
nab.  Sookh  Jeewun,  a  Hindu,  was  sent 
thence  to  Lahore,  to  demand  the  fulfilment 
of  the  engagement.  Meer  Munoo  replied, 
that  the  promise  had  been  made  in  the  exi- 
gency of  the  moment,  and  he  did  not  look 
upon  himself  as  bound  to  abide  by  the  strict 
letter,  but  free  to  act  according  to  circum- 
stances. He  offered,  however,  to  pay  now 
s  2 
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what  might  be  due^  upon  the  condition  of 
the  Durani  army  being  immediately  with- 
drawn. Not  expecting  this  offer  to  be  ac- 
cepted, Meer  Munoo  called  in  Adena  B^ 
Khan  and  Raja  Kaonra  Mul,  with  their 
respective  forces,  to  Lahore,  where  an  in- 
trenched camp  was  prepared  at  Shahduna, 
in  the  environs.  He  himself  advanced  to 
meet  the  Abdali,  and  retired  before  him  as 
he  moved  eastward,  until  both  chiefe  ap- 
proached Lahore,  when  the  viceroy  entered 
his  intrenched  position  under  the  walls  of 
the  city.  For  four  months  he  maintained 
himself  in  this  post,  and  was  proof  against 
every  endeavour  of  the  Shah  to  entice  him 
out  of  his  intrenchment.  The  blockade 
maintained  was,  however,  strict,  and  supplies 
then  began  wholly  to  fail.  The  only  food  or 
forage  for  the  horses  and  ammunition-cattle 
consisted  of  chopped  straw  from  the  roo6  of 
huts  and  bazars,  and  grain  and  flour  were 
selling  at  an  exorbitant  price.  A  council  of 
war  was  called  in  this  emergency,  whoi 
Adena  Beg  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that,  as  no 
succour  or  reinforcement  could  be  expected 
from  Delhi,  an  action  ought  to  be  risked  be- 
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fore  their  provisions  wholly  failed,  as  might 
be  ei^pected  in  a  few  days,  if  the  blockade 
continued.  Raja  Kaonra  Mul  was  opposed 
to  this  advice ;  he  observed,  that  the  vice- 
roy's troops  were  mostly  raw  levies,  who 
were  no  match  in  the  field  for  the  hardy 
veterans  of  the  Stmh  ;  that  the  country  for 
a  wide  space  round  had  been  foraged  and 
wasted,  and  the  distress  for  provisions  was 
not  less  in  the  Durani  camp  than  in  their 
own;  that  in  twenty  days  more,  the  hot 
weather  would  set  in,  when  the  northern 
troops  of  the  Shah  would  find  the  sun  and 
wind  intolerable  in  the  plains,  and  hence 
would  be  compelled  to  retreat  or  to  attack 
them  in  their  lines  to  disadvantage.  The 
advice  of  the  Hindu  was  prudent,  but  the 
viceroy  was  young,  and,  from  the  impatience 
and  impetuosity  of  youth,  the  opinion  of 
Adena  Beg  fell  more  in  accordance  with  his 
disposition.  Early  in  the  morning,  therefore, 
of  the  12th  of  April,  1752,  his  army  moved 
from  its  lines  and  took  up  ground  on  an  ele- 
vated spot,  marked  by  an  old  brick-kiln. 
The  Shah  prepared  immediately  for  action. 
His  artillery  was  ordered  to  advance,  and  a 
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cannonade  was  kept  up  between  the  two 
armies  until  the  afternoon,  when  the  Shah, 
observing  some  confusion,  ordered  a  charge 
by  a  select  body  of  cavalry,  which  was  so  fiu* 
successful  as  to  induce  Meer  Munoo  to  re- 
tire again  within  his  intrenchments.  In  the 
retreat.  Raja  Kaonra  Mul's  elephant  chanced 
to  tread  on  an  old  grave,  the  earth  of  which 
sinking  strained  and  nearly  disabled  the 
animal.  Before  the  mahout  could  extricate 
him,  the  Raja  was  overtaken  and  slain  by  a 
Durani  horseman,  and  his  loss,  when  known 
in  the  intrenched  camp,  occasioned  a  panic 
and  desertion  so  general,  that  the  viceroy 
was  compelled,  by  diminished  numbers^  to 
retire  within  the  city  wall.  In  this  exigency 
Adena  Beg  Khan  abruptly  withdrew  with 
his  troops,  and  Meer  Munoo,  finding  the 
fortifications  of  the  city  out  of  repair  and 
untenable,  was  induced  to  yield  to  circum- 
stances, and  tendered  his  submission  to  the 
Shah.  The  Abdali  was  well  pleased  thus  to 
close  the  campaign:  he  sent  his  principal 
officer,  Juhan  Khan,  into  the  city  to  conduct 
the  viceroy  to  his  presence,  and  treated  him 
with  courtesy  and  respect,  declaring  his  id- 
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miration  of  the  determined  spirit,  conduct, 
and  deportment  displayed  by  him  on  all  oc- 
casions. He  exacted  a  large  sum  of  money 
from  him  for  the  expenses  of  the  campaign, 
and  then  reinstated  hhn  as  viceroy  On  his 
own  part,  both  of  Lahore  and  Multan. 

Before  reftiring  to  his  own  dominions,  Ah- 
med Shah  determined  on  the  occupation  of 
Cashmere,  aiid  a  strong  detachment  was  sent 
thither  under  the  command  of  AbduUa  Khan, 
who  succeeded  in  penetrating  to  the  valley, 
and  establishing  the  Shah's  authority  there 
without!  opposition.  The  Hindu,  Sookh- 
Jeewun,  a  Khatri  of  Cabul,  was  selected  for 
the  government,  and  the  rainy  season  being 
now  near,  the  Shah  re-crossed  the  Indus,  and 
carried  back  his  army  to  Cabul. 

Meer  Munoo  did  not  long  survive  these 
events:  he  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse,  whereupon  his  widow,  a  woman  of 
spirit  and  address,  proclaimed  her  infant  son 
successor  in  the  viceroyalty,  and  succeeded 
in  establishing  an  administration  in  his  name. 
Before  ten  months  had  expired,  however, 
the  infant  died  of  the  small-pox.  The  Be- 
gum then  proclaimed  herself,  and  despatched 
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agents  to  Delhi  and  to  Cabul  to  procure  her 
acknowledgment.  To  the  Vuzeer  at  Delhi 
her  daughter  was  offered  in  marriage,  and  he 
came  to  the  banks  of  the  Sutluj  to  celebrate 
the  nuptials.  By  these  acts  the  Begum  se- 
cured herself  against  present  supersession. 

A  female  viceroy  was  not  likely  to  display 
much  activity  in  suppressing  associations  like 
those  of  the  Sikhs,  which  meddled  not  with 
her  ease  and  pleasures  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. Their  number  and  audacity  accoid- 
ingly  increased  rapidly,  and  bands  of  these 
bearded  depredators  were  continually  to  be 
seen,  traversing  the  various  districts  of  the 
Punjab,  sweeping  off  the  flocks  and  herds, 
and  laying  waste  the  cultivation,  unless  re- 
deemed by  a  prompt  contribution.  Disor- 
der, anarchy,  and  confusion  gained  head  in 
the  province,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  Hin- 
dustan. 

It  was  not  till  after  an  interval  of  four 
years,  that  is,  in  the  season  1755-6,  that 
Ahmed  Shah  Abdali  appeared  again  in  the 
field.  In  all  his  previous  incursions  he  had 
^^en  met  by  the   energy  of  the  local  f*- 
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or  at  least  had  displayed  some  interest  and 
anxiety,  in  checking  his  advance.  On  the 
present  occasion,  such  was  the  condition  of 
wreck  and  revolution  to  which  the  empire 
was  reduced,  that  no  one  offered  anywhere 
to  impede  his  march,  and  he  traversed  the 
Punjab  and  entered  even  the  imperial  city 
vnthout  experiencing  the  smallest  oppo- 
sition. His  detachments  plundered  Mut- 
tra,  and  threatened  the  city  of  Agra,  and 
the  Shah,  having  formed  a  matrimonial  con- 
nection with  the  family  of  Timur,  laid  the 
capital  under  heavy  contribution,  and  confis- 
cated to  his  own  use  the  property  of  the  gran- 
dees and  principal  inhabitants.  His  cupidity 
being  thus  satisfied,  he  retired,  leaving  the 
throne  of  the  Mogul  in  the  same  weak  hands 
and  helpless  condition  in  which  he  found  it. 
But  he  seized  on  the  Punjab  and  Sirhind, 
and  gave  the  government  of  both  provinces 
to  his  son  Timur,  with  whom  he  left  his  con- 
fidential ofHcer  Juhan  Khan  and  a  detach- 
ment of  troops  of  no  great  strength,  and  then 
returned  to  Cabul. 

Since  the  death  of  Meer  Munoo,  Adena 
Beg  Khan  had  assumed  entire  independence 
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in  his  subordinate  government  in  the  Ja- 
lendra  Doab,  and  had  appropriated  the  reve- 
nues to  his  personal  use.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  young  Prince  Timur  was  to  sum- 
mon this  chief  to  Lahore,  as  a  dependant  of 
his  government.  The  wbxj  veteran,  how- 
ever, evaded  prompt  compliance,  alleging  the 
necessity  of  his  presence  in  his  districts  to 
check  the  increasing  audacity  of  the  Sikh^ 
who  were  encamped  in  his  vicinity,  and,  were 
he  to  desert  his  post,  might  secure  a  permir 
nent  hold  in  the  country.  The  Afghan 
prince,  not  satisfied  vnth  this  excuse,  sent  a 
detachment  of  his  troops  to  seise  Adent 
Beg;  whereupon  the  latter  strengthened 
himself  by  association  vnth  the  Sikhs,  of 
whom  he  took  a  considerable  body  into  pay, 
and  with  them  retired  before  the  Afghans 
into  the  northern  hills.  Being  now  fully 
committed  with  the  Duranis,  his  mind,  fer^ 
tile  in  resources,  sought  the  means  of  succour 
and  relief  in  a  quarter,  which  would  not  naa* 
dily  have  occurred  to  another.  He  appliefl 
to  the  Mahrattas,  whose  reputation  for  ^ 
terprise  and  daring  adventure  was  then  high, 
and  whose  chiefs  were  at  the  time  enoampai 
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near  Delhi.  He  stipulated  for  the  payineiit 
of  a  daily  sum  for  their  aid,  and  pointed  out 
the  rich  harvest  of  spoil  that  was  within  their 
reach.  The  expedition  was  entered  upon 
with  alacrity,  and  Mulhar  Rao  Holkar,  with 
some  other  chiefs  of  that  nation,  marched 
immediately  for  the  Punjab,  where  they  were 
joined,  oij  passing  the  Sutluj,  by  Adena  Beg, 
with  a  swarm  of  Sikh  plunderers,  and  the 
whole  advanced  rapidly  on  Lahore.  Prince 
Timur  and  Juhan  Khan  were  unable  to  stem 
this  torrent  of  invasion,  and  retired  precipi- 
tately to  the  Indus.  Their  retreat  was  ha- 
rassed by  frequent  attacks,  and  most  of  their 
baggage  taken.  The  Mahrattas  then  over- 
ran the  whole  country ;  their  main  body  re- 
turned to  Delhi,  but  a  detachment  of  this 
nation  was  left  in  the  occupation  of  Lahore. 
Adena  Beg  Khan  did  not  long  survive  this 
event.  He  died  in  1758,  having  latterly, 
and  indeed  for  a  very  long  time,  played  a 
very  conspicuous  part  in  the  diplomacy  of 
the  Punjab  and  Hindustan.  His  address, 
experience,  and  extensive  knowledge  recom- 
mended him  early  to  the  notice  of  the  vice- 
roys who  in  succession  ruled  Lahore ;  under 

VOL.    I.  T 
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them  he  rose  through  the  gradations  of  oflSce, 
until  his  services  were  at  last  recompensed 
by  the  delegated  administration  of  a  trouble- 
some but  very  fertile  region.  He  was  a 
master  of  the  arts  and  shifts  of  Indian  diplo- 
macy. The  Sikhs  he  amused,  and  secured 
immunity  from  their  depredations,  by  occa- 
sionally paying  for  their  services,  and  he 
would  even  buy  their  forbearance  when  too 
weak  to  coerce  them.  He  left  no  issoe  or 
successor  to  perpetuate  his  name  and  autho- 
rity, but  his  memory  lives  in  the  Pai\|ab,  and 
he  is  respected  even  by  the  Sikhs  as  the  last 
of  the  Mogul  rulers  in  their  country. 

The  Mahrattas  were  now  the  ruling  power 
of  Hindustan;  their  forces  traversed  the 
country,  from  the  Deccan  to  the  Indus  and 
Himalayas,  and  no  one  ventured  to  take  the 
field  against  them.  The  Musulman  subah- 
dars,  who  had  asserted  independence,  in  the 
decadence  of  the  Mogul  empire,  trembled 
for  their  principalities,  and  seemed  to  have 
no  alternative  but  submission,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  chout  (tribute)  to  this  upstart  Hinda 
sovereignty,  or  absolute  extinction.  In  this 
state  of  things,  the   re-appearance  of  the 
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Abdali,  Ahmed  Shah,  east  of  the  Indus,  was 
hailed  bj  a  large  party  in  Hindustan,  as  a 
welcome  succour.  Shuja-ud-Doula,  in  Oude, 
the  celebrated  Nujeeb-ud-DouIa,  who  go- 
verned Delhi  and  the  Northern  Doab,  the 
Rohilla  chiefs,  and  all  the  Mahomedan 
families  settled  in  the  Doab,  or  west  of  the 
Jumna,  prepared  to  range  themselves  under 
the  standard  of  the  Shah,  and  to  fight  the 
great  battle  for  their  faith  and  independence 
under  his  leading.  The  Mahratta  detach- 
ment retired  before  the  Shah  from  Lahore 
to  Delhi,  pillaging  and  laying  waste  the 
country  as  they  went.  The  fertile  plains  of 
Sirhind  consequently  exhibited  an  appear- 
ance of  desolation,  that  induced  the  Abdali, 
as  well  for  the  convenience  of  obtaining  sup- 
plies, as  to  unite  with  the  Mahomedan  chiefs 
of  Hindustan,  to  cross  the  Jumna  at  Boorea 
into  the  Doab.  Here  he  fell  in  with  and 
overpowered  a  Mahratta  detachment  under 
Duttajee  Sindhea,  who  was  slain,  and  Mul- 
har  Rao  Holkar  was  overtaken  soon  after  by 
two  Afghan  generals,  who  routed  his  troops, 
and  had  nearly  taken  the  chief  himself  by 
surprise.  When  the  rainy  season  approached, 
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the  Abdali  cantoned  his  army  in  the  Doab 
between  Sekundra  and  Anoopshuhur,  the 
country  round  Delhi,  and  to  the  west  of  the 
Jumna,  having  been  completely  ravaged  and 
laid  waste  by  the  Mahrattas. 

The  court  of  Poena,  on  being  apprized 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Shah,  and  of  the  defeat 
of  Duttajee  Sindhea  and  Mulhar  Rao  Hol- 
kar,  prepared  for  a  great  effort  to  maintain 
their  supremacy  in  Hindustan.  The  retain- 
ers of  the  state  were  called  out,  and  an  im- 
mense army  advanced  towards  Delhi,  under 
the  command  of  Sudasheo  Rao  Bhao,  com- 
monly  called  the  Bhao,  with  whom  went 
Wiswas  Rao,  the  Peshwa's  eldest  son,  and 
the  heads  of  all  the  principal  Mahratta  fami- 
lies. On  the  march,  the  chiefs  in  advance 
fell  in  and  swelled  the  train,  and  the  whole 
reached  Delhi,  pillaging  without  remorse  as 
they  went,  and  encountering  nowhere  any 
opposition. 

The  Jumna,  which  divided  the  two  armiei^ 
was  still  unfordable,  and  the  Bhao,  after  a 
short  halt  at  Delhi,  moved  northward  tt 
X^umal,  where  his  army  was  occupied  for  n 
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possession  of  a  Patan  family,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Jumna.  The  place  was  taken 
by  stonn,  aflter  an  obstinate  resistance  by  the 
head  of  the  family,  Nijabut  Khan,  who  was 
slain  in  the  last  assault.  The  Mahratta 
army  then  moved  back  on  Paniput,  and  al- 
lowed the  Shah  to  ford  the  Jumna  with  all 
his  cavalry,  on  the  23rd  of  October.  The 
Bhao  judged  himself  to  be  unequal  to  cope 
with  the  Shah  in  the  open  field ;  he  accord- 
ingly threw  up  intrenchments  and  took  up  a 
position  about  the  town  of  Paniput,  and  there 
waited  the  attack  of  the  enemy.  The  Ab- 
dali,  strengthened  by  the  junction  of  the 
confederate  forces  of  Oude,  Rohilkhund,  and 
of  all  the  Mahomedan  chiefs  of  Upper  Hin- 
dustan, surrounded  the  Mahrattas,  and  aimed 
to  cut  off  the  Bhao's  supplies.  For  three 
months,  the  two  armies  lay  close  to  each 
other,  occupied  in  skirmishes  and  partial 
actions,  and  the  Shah  maintained  his  block- 
ade. At  the  end  of  this  time,  want  began  to 
be  felt  in  the  Bhao's  lines,  and  the  distress 
from  this  cause  increased  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  compel  the  Bhao  to  risk  an  action.  On 
T  2 
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the  7th  of  January,  1761,  he  led  his  anny 
out  of  their  intrenched  position  at  daybreak, 
and  prepared  for  the  final  struggle.  The 
Mahrattas  were  entirely  defeated,  and  both 
Wiswas  Rao  and  the  Bhao  were  slain  in  the 
action,  with  many  other  principal  Mahratta 
chiefs.  There  have  been  few  battles  at- 
tended with  greater  carnage  than  history 
assigns  to  this.  The  lowest  computation  of 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  Mahrattas  fixes  the 
number  engaged  at  200,000,  of  whom  more 
than  half  were  slain  in  the  action  or  pursuit: 
and,  considering  how  far  from  their  own 
country  they  fought,  and  that  the  interme- 
diate tract  was  mostly  hostile,  our  wonder  at 
the  loss  will  be  lessened.  But  the  moral 
effect  on  the  Mahratta  nation  was  greater 
even  than  the  actual  loss.  Their  entire 
force  had  been  put  forth  for  the  struggle, 
and  defeat  was  for  the  moment  felt  as  the 
annihilation  of  their  ambitious  hopes,  and  the 
destruction  of  their  power. 

The  Abdali  remained  for  a  few  days  after 
this  important  victory  in  the  city  of  Delhf 
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then  returned  through  the  Punjab  to  Cabul, 
appointing  Khaja  Obyd  and  Zyn  Khan  to  be 
his  governors  in  Lahore  and  Sirhind,  which 
he  designed  permanentlj  to  annex  to  his 
own  dominions. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


A.D.  1761  TO  1773. 


Ahmed  Shah  made  no  stay  in  the  Punjabi 
and  troubled  himself  little  with  the  disorden 
that  prevailed  in  its  internal  administration^ 
The  governor  he  left  at  Lahore  was  little 
better  than  the  military  commandant  of  an 
out-post,  collecting  revenues  and  levying 
contributions  as  he  could,  for  the  support  of 
his  detachment,  and  in  aid  of  the  general 
resources  of  the  Shah.  The  imperfect  hold 
thus  retained  of  this  territory,  and  the  weak* 
ness  of  the  detachment  left  with  the  Afghan 
governor,  Khaja  Obyd,  were  highly  fietvoor- 


*  In  this  chapter  several  facts  have  been  added  lo 
Captain  Murray's  Narrative,  on  the  aathority  of  At 
report  of  Captain  Wade,  whose  information  as  to  At 
origin  of  the  family  of  Runjeet  Singh  will  hare  beer 
'^wved  from  the  most  authep*'^'  »'^*'roee     'Note  of  Jfi 
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able  to  the  Sikhs,  who  throve  upon  the  dis- 
order which  prevailed ;  and,  in  the  neglect 
with  which  they  were  treated,  secured  strong- 
holds and  fastnesses  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  added  greatly  to  their  power 
and  resources.  Amongst  others,  the  ances- 
tors of  Runjeet  Singh,  the  late  ruler  of  the 
Punjab,  appeared  early  in  the  field  as  leaders 
of  enterprise,  and  acquired  a  reputation  that 
was  daily  on  the  increase.  The  family  boasts 
of  no  antiquity ;  the  first  of  whom  any  tradi- 
tionary recollection  is  preserved  was  a  petty 
zemindar,  named  Desoo,  a  Jat,  of  the  Sansee 
tribe,  who  resided  in  a  village  of  the  district 
of  Manja,  called  Sookur-chuk.  His  patri- 
mony was  confined  to  three  ploughs  and  a 
well,  and  little  is  knovm  of  him,  except  that 
he  was  the  father  of  Nodh  Singh,  whose  son, 
Churut  Singh,  founded  the  fortunes  of  the 
family,  by  establishing  a  Sirdaree,  or  chief- 
tainship, which  his  descendants,  Muha  Singh 
and  Runjeet,  improved  into  the  sovereignty 
over  a  wide  and  fertile  territory. 

Nodh  Singh  was  the  first  of  the  family 
who  embraced  the  Sikh  religion :  he  sought 
in  marriage  the  daughter  of  Goolab  Singh,  a 
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zemindar  of  Mejithia,  who  was  already  ini- 
tiated in  the  rites  of  that  faith,  and  the  pahd 
was  proposed  as  the  condition  of  the  nuptials. 
Nodh  Singh  yielded ;  and,  after  his  marriage, 
gave  up  his  father  s  plough,  and  purchasing, 
or  otherwise  procuring,  a  horse,  joined  the 
association  headed  by  Kapoor  Singh,  of  Gaj- 
rat,  which  bore  the  title  of  Fyzullapurea. 

Nodh  Singh  is  stated  to  have  died  in  1750; 
when  Churut  Singh,  following  his  father's 
courses,  but  disdaining  to  serve  in  a  suboi^ 
dinate  capacity,  associated  with  himself  his 
brothers-in-law  Dul  Singh  and  Jodh  Singh,, 
and,  with  their  help,  raised  some  foUowen^ 
whom  he  maintained  and  kept  together  by 
successful  predatory  enterprises.  His  wife 
was  of  Gujuraolee,  a  village  lying  not  far 
north  of  Lahore,  and,  through  the  influence 
of  her  family,  he  obtained  leave  to  erect  in 
its  vicinity  a  small  gurhi,  or  mud  fort,  to  serve 
as  a  place  of  safe  custody  for  his  plunder,  and 
of  retreat  for  his  family  and  followers.  The 
post  was  convenient,  from  its  vicinity  to 
Lahore,  as  a  rallying  point  for  other  Sikh 
associations;  and  in  1762,  it  attracted  the 
attention  of  Khaja  Obyd,  who  marched  witb 
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a  force  to  raze  it  and  eject  Churut  Singh 
from  the  neighourhood.  The  Sikhs,  how- 
ever, attached  importance  to  the  post,  and  a 
large  body  tendered  their  aid  for  its  defence. 
When  the  governor  approached  Gujuraolee, 
they  threw  a  select  body  into  the  gurhi,  and 
hovering  about,  watched  his  camp.  Khaja 
Obyd  had  entertained  for  the  enterprise  a 
number  of  Sikh  troops,  who  opened  a  clan- 
destine correspondence  with  their  brethren, 
and  ultimately  deserted  in  a  body  to  them. 
The  governor's  other  troops  immediately  took 
a  panic  and  dispersed,  and  Khaja  Obyd  him- 
self had  barely  time  to  mount  a  fleet  horse 
and  escape,  when  the  Sikhs  broke  into  his 
camp  and  plundered  his  baggage. 

After  this  defeat,  the  Afghan  governor 
dared  scarcely  to  shew  himself  beyond  the 
walls  of  Lahore,  and  the  Sikh  dul,  or  assem- 
bly of  chiefs  and  followers,  was  publicly  held 
at  Amritsur,  where  the  bathings  and  other 
ceremonies  of  the  Dewali  being  performed, 
it  was  resolved  to  invest  Jundeala,  a  place 
held  by  Nerunjuni  Guru,  a  Hindu,  who 
had  made  submission  and  taken  service 
with  Ahmed  Shah,  and  hence  had  incurred 
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the  vengeance  of  the  votaries  of  Guru  Go- 
vind. 

The  report  of  these  events  roused  the 
attention  of  Ahmed  Shah,  who,  in  November 
1762,  again  appeared  on  the  Indus.  From 
thence  he  made,  with  a  select  detachment, 
one  of  those  long  and  rapid  marches,  for 
which  he  was  celebrated,  in  the  hope  of 
surprising  the  Sikhs,  who  had  invested,  and 
were  still  employed  in  the  siege  of,  Jun- 
deala.  They  obtained,  however,  a  few 
hours'  notice  of  his  approach,  and,  breaking 
up  their  camp,  dispersed  in  different  direc- 
tions, most  of  them  flying  beyond  the  Sutluj. 
The  Shah  rejoined  his  main  body  at  Lahore, 
and  ordered  his  governor  of  Sirhind  to  watch 
the  Sikhs,  and  call  out  the  several  Musul- 
man  sirdars  and  jagirdars,  with  their  con- 
tingents, to  operate  against  them.  The 
Shah  was  informed  by  express,  soon  after 
this,  that  the  main  body  of  the  Sikhs  was  at 
Kos  Ruheera,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Sutluj  (whose  course  from  Ferozepore  is 
ft-om  east  to  west),  and  that  Zyn  Khan,  wiU. 
he  Baraich  and  Mule**  V^^^^^  Mnanlnmn^ 
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immediatelj  prepared  a  strong  detachment 
of  cavalry,  provisioned  for  three  days ;  and, 
leaving  Lahore  as  secretly  as  possible,  led 
them  himself  against  the  enemy.  On  the 
evening  of  the  second  day,  he  crossed  the 
Sutluj,  and  made  a  halt  of  a  few  hours  only 
at  Lodiana.  By  sunrise  on  the  following 
morning,  he  joined  Zyn  Khan,  and  found 
him  already  engaged  with  the  Sikhs,  for 
the  latter,  trusting  to  their  great  numerical 
superiority,  had  thought  to  overpower  the 
Sirhind  governor,  and  attacked  him  in  his 
camp.  The  appearance  of  the  high  sheep- 
skin caps  of  the  Shah's  body-guard  and 
northern  troops  gave  an  immediate  turn  to 
the  battle,  and  the  Sikhs  were  broken  and 
fled.  The  pursuit  was  continued  west  as 
far  as  Hureana-Burnala,  and  the  slaughter 
was  great.*     This  disaster  is  characterized 


♦  It  has  been  estimated  at  from  25,000  to  30,000 
men  ;  but  Captain  Murray  states  be  was  assured  by  an 
old  Mnsolman  of  Muler  Kotila,  who  was  in  the  action, 
tliat  the  entire  killed  and  wounded  of  the  Sikhs  in  this 
battle  did  not  exceed  1 2,000.  The  want  of  muster- 
rolls  and   the  irregular  formation  of   Indian    armies, 
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in  Sikh  tradition  as  the  ghulu-^harOj  or 
bloody  carnage.  Ala  Singh,  of  Puteala, 
chief  of  the  Phool  family,  was  made  prisoner 
at  Bumala,  and  carried  by  the  Shah  to 
Lahore,  where,  at  the  intercession  of  Shah 
Wulee  Khan,  the  minister,  he  was  released, 
upon  an  engagement  to  pay  tribute,  and 
his  manly  conduct  and  demeanour  having 
secured  him  the  Shah's  favour,  he  was 
honoured  with  the  title  of  raja,  and  dis- 
missed with  a  rich  dress  of  state. 

The  Shah,  in  irritation  against  the  sect 
for  the  trouble  they  had  given  him,  not  less 
than  from  bigoted  zeal  against  all  idolaters 
and  infidels,  signalized  his  march  through 
Amritsur  by  the  demolition  of  the  Sikh 
temple  of  Harmandur  and  of  the  sacred 
tulao,  or  tank.  The  first  was  blown  up  with 
gunpowder,  and  the  reservoir,  besides  being 
defaced  and  filled  up,  as  far  as  materials  and 
time  permitted,  was  polluted  with  the  blood 

which  are  always  mere  afisociations  of  chiefs,  all  lepie- 
renting  their  force  larger  than  the  reality,  must  neoM« 
airily  make  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible  ever  to  i 

flin  ^hf'  ~>ol   lo®.*"  RUSf«»,iT>'*'^^   *n   o/»t.JAT» 
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and  entrails  of  cows  and  bullocks,  a  sacrilege 
even  greater  in  the  eyes  of  the  schismatic 
disciple  of  Guru  Govind  than  of  the  orthodox 
Braminical  Hindu.* 

The  Shah's  attention  was  now  turned  to- 
wards Cashmere,  where  his  governor,  Sookh 
Jewun,  had  for  nine  years  conducted  the 
administration  without  remitting  any  portion 
of  the  revenues  to  the  royal  treasury.  The 
co-operation  of  Runjeet  Deo,  Raja  of  Jum- 
moo,  having  been  secured,  with  some  diffi- 
culty, a  strong  detachment  was  sent  from 
Lahore,  under  the  command  of  Noor-ud-deen, 
and  the  raja  conducted  it  across  the  Pir 
Panjal  mountains  into  the  valley,  which 
submitted  after  a  slight  resistance.  Sookh 
Jewun,  being  made  prisoner,  was  punished 
with  the  loss  of  his  eyes.  Ahmed  Shah, 
having  made  these  arrangements  to  secure 
his  territory  east  of  the  Indus,  returned  to 
Cabul  at  the  end  of  the  year  1762.     He  left 

*  P3rramid8  were  erected  of  the  heads  of  slaughtered 
Sikhs,  and  Forster  (Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  279)  relates  that 
Ahmed  Shah  caused  the  walls  of  those  mosques,  which 
had  been  polluted  by  the  Sikhs,  to  be  washed  with 
their  blood,  to  remove  the  contamination  and  expiate 
the  insult 
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Kabuli  Mul,  a  Hindu,  as  his  governor  of 
Lahore. 

No  sooner  had  the  Abdali  departed,  than 
the  Sikhs,  exasperated  at  the  indignities 
offered  to  their  faith,  re-appeared  in  the 
field.  A  Gurumata,  or  council  of  the  sect, 
was  held  publicly  at  Amritsur,  and  a  large 
body  of  them  marched  thence  to  Kasoor, 
which  was  taken  and  sacked,  and  yielded  a 
considerable  booty.  Elated  with  this  soc^ 
cess,  they  collected  a  larger  force,  and  de* 
termined  on  the  attack  of  Sirhind.  They 
appeared  before  the  place  with  40,000  meiiy 
w^ho  encamped  in  two  divisions,  to  the  east 
and  west  of  the  town.  In  December,  1768, 
the  governor,  Zyn  Khan,  moved  out  to  risk 
an  action  with  the  Sikhs.  The  forces  joined 
battle  at  Pir  Zyn  Munayra,  a  village  about 
seven  miles  east  of  Sirhind,  when  fortune 
favoured  the  Sikhs,  and  the  Musulman 
leaders  were  slain.  The  town  of  Sirhind  was 
then  carried,  and  most  of  the  buildings  were 
razed  to  the  ground,  the  Sikh  animosity  against 
^he  place  being  excited  by  the  recollectior 
hat.  the  ^^fe  an 'I  infant  son  o^  ^uru  Grovinc' 
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Not  a  house  was  left  standing,  and  it  is  even 
to  this  day  deemed  a  meritorious  act  by  a 
Sikh,  to  pull  down  three  bricks  from  any 
standing  wall  of  Sirhiud,  and  convey  them 
to  the  Sutluj  or  Jumna,  to  be  cast  there  into 
the  river. 

The  audacity  of  this  enterprise  recalled 
Ahmed  Shah  to  Lahore,  and  he  re-appeared 
there  in  January,  1764,  being  his  seventh  in- 
vasion of  Hindustan.  His  arrival  was  the 
signal  for  the  Sikhs  to  disperse  and  seek  re- 
fuge in  the  deserts  west  and  south  of  Puteala 
and  Naba.  Raja  Ala  Singh,  of  the  former 
place,  had  obtained  the  ruins  of  Sirhind  from 
the  Joomla  chief,  Bhae  Boodha  Singh,  to 
whom  the  town  had  been  assigned  by  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  chiefs  who  made  the  cap- 
ture, the  raja  giving  him  a  few  productive 
villages  in  exchange.  By  the  influence  of 
the  minister.  Shah  Wali  Khan,  he  obtained 
from  the  Shah  a  confirmation  of  his  tenure. 
The  disorders  which  prevailed  were  matter 
of  deep  regret  to  the  Abdali,  but  the  means 
or  time  was  wanting  for  their  effectual  cure, 
and  he  retraced  his  steps  to  Cabul,  without 
having  done  any  thing  for  the  punishment  or 
u  2 
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suppression  of  the  Sikhs.  He  was  no  sooner 
gone,  than  they  collected  again,  and  ventured 
to  attack  Lahore.  Kabuli  Mul  was  com- 
pelled to  fly,  and  the  city  was  parcelled  out 
by  the  captors  in  three  divisions,  which  were 
assigned  respectively  to  Lena  Singh,  Goojur 
Singh,  and  Sobha.  Jasa  Singh  (kalal,  or 
mace-bearer),  one  of  their  most  celebrated 
leaders,  took  possession  of  the  subah  of 
Lahore,  and  coined  rupees,  with  the  legend 
"coined  by  the  grace  of  Khalsaji,  in  the 
country  of  Ahmed,  conquered  by  Jasa  Singh 
Kalal."  Ahmed  Shah  returned  to  punish 
this  outrage,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the 
Sutluj,  the  Sikhs  flying  before  him  to  the 
deserts  south  of  the  Ingraon,  and  no  enemy 
appearing  on  whom  he  could  wreak  his  yen- 
geance.  On  his  arrival  at  the  Sutluj,  Umor 
Singh,*  the  grandson  of  Raja  Ala  Singh, 

*  Umur  Singh,  of  Puteala,  was  the  son  of  Snrdol 
Singh,  who  surYivod  his  father,  Ala  Singh,  two  or 
three  years,  according  to  Khooshwnqt  Rae.  Wh«o 
Umnr  Singh  waited  on  Ahmed  Shah,  he  waa  ordered 
to  shave  his  head  and  heard  before  entering  the  royal 
presence.  By  a  nuzurana  (or  present)  of  a  lakh  of 
rupees,  he  purchased  permission  to  appear  bearded 
and  unshorn.     Khooshwuqt  Rae  (for  many  yeua  the 

•gent 
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then  recently  deceased^  waited  upon  hiin»  and 
received  investiture  with  the  title  of  Maha- 
Raja-Rajugan-Muhindur  Bahadur,  which 
title  is  now  borne  by  the  head  of  the  Pu- 
teala  family.  In  the  midst  of  these  opera- 
tions, a  dtista^  or  body  of  12,000  of  the  Shah's 
army,  suddenly  quitted  his  camp  without 
orders,  and  marched  back  to  Cabul.  The 
Shah  followed,  to  reclaim  or  punish  them ; 
but  his  retreat  was  harassed  by  parties  of 
Sikhs,  who  plundered  much  of  his  baggage, 
and  hung  on  his  flanks  and  rear  until  he  had 
passed  the  Chenab. 

The  Shah  having  thus  quitted  the  field, 
the  Sikhs  remained  undisputed  masters  of 
the  Punjab,  and  spreading  over  the  country, 
occupied  it  as  a  permanent  inheritance,  each 
sirdar,  according  to  his  strength,  seizing  what 
fell  in  his  way,  and  acknowledging  no  supe- 
rior, nor  submitting  to  the  control  of  any- 
body, or  to  any  constituted  authority  what- 

agent  and  intelligencer  of  the  British  government  at 
Amritsur),  in  a  Persian  account  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Sikhs,  sajs  the  title  of  Muhindnr  was  obtained  from 
Shah  Alum  in  the  time  of  Saheb  Singh,  and  the  style 
Maha-Raja-Rajugan  Bahadur  was  that  conferred  on 
Umor  Singh  by  Ahmed  Shah. 
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soever.  Their  proceedings  were  unmolested 
by  any  further  interference  from  the  west, 
where  Ahmed  Shah  continued  to  reign  until 
his  death,  in  1773,  from  a  cancer  in  his  face. 
His  son  and  successor  Timur  enjoyed  his 
throne  in  peace  for  twenty  years,  and  made 
no  attempt  to  recover  Lahore  and  the  Pan- 
jab.  These,  with  the  province  of  Sirhind, 
and  the  country  east  as  far  as  the  Jumna, 
fell  into  the  possession  of  the  chiefe  and  as- 
sociations who  had  hitherto  subsisted  on 
plunder,  and  were  for  the  most  part  of  low 
origin,  and  wholly  deficient  in  education  and 
useful  knowledge. 

The  sirdars  or  chiefs  of  the  Sikh  nation 
had  been  followed  into  the  field  by  relations^ 
friends,  and  volunteers,  and  not  ordinarily  by 
hired  retainers.  Most  of  these  looked  upon 
themselves  as  partners  and  associates  in  each 
enterprise,  and  regarded  the  lands  now  ac- 
quired as  a  common  property,  in  which  each 
was  to  have  his  share,  according  to  the  de- 
gree in  which  he  might  have  contributed  to 
^he  acquisition.  The  associations  were  called 
nmdsy  implying  that  they  were  confederacies 
*•'  -.  ,i>io  im^ip-  oiiipfp  of  t^^?T  ^-f-\  sele^t^'^^ 
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The  chief  was  to  lead  in  war,  and  act  as 
arbiter  in  peace;  he  was  respected  and 
treated  with  deference  by  the  inferior  sirdars, 
but  these  owned  no  obligation  to  obey,  be- 
yond what  they  might  consider  to  be  for 
their  own  reciprocal  benefit,  or  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  misul.  The  confederacies  had 
each  their  distinguishing  title,  and  at  this 
period  there  are  twelve  principal  misuls  enu- 
merated, which  together  could  bring  into  the 
field  about  70,000  horse.  The  following  is 
a  recapitulation  of  them. 

Number 
of  Horse. 

1st.  The  Bhangee  Misul,  at  the  head  of 
which  were  the  chiefs,  Hari  Singh,  Jhimda 
Singh,  and  Ghunda  Singh,  originally  three  Jat 
cultivators  of  the  Doab.  The  misul  derived  its 
name  from  the  extraordinary  addiction  of  its 
members  to  the  use  of  hhang^  an  intoxicating 
smoking  material,  prepared  from  the  leaves  of 
the  hemp  plant.  Its  possessions  are  now  incor- 
porated in  the  Lahore  dominions  10,000 

2nd.  The  Ramgurhea  Misul,  taking  its  name 
from  a  village  east  of  Lahore,  of  which  the 
chief,  Jasa  Singh,  waa  originally  a  thoka,  or 
carpenter.  Its  possessions  were  also  incorpo- 
rated in  Runjeet  Singh's  dominions    . .  3,000 

3rd.  The  Ghunneya  Misul,  headed  by  Jy 
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SiDgb,  a  Jat  of  Ghunnee,  which  lies  also  east 
of  Lahore.  Its  possessions  were  likewise  seized 
by  Runjeet  Singh        . .  . .       8,000 

4th.  The  Nukeea  Misol,  deriving  its  name 
from  Nukee,  a  tract  of  country  lying  south- 
west of  Lahore,  and  bordering  on  Multan.  It 
had  several  leaders,  all  Jat  cultivators,  of  low 
extraction.  Its  possessions  have  been  seized, 
and  it  no  longer  exists  as  a  separate  body     . .       2,000 

5th.  The  Aloowala  Misul,  headed  then  by 
Jasa  Singh,  kalal^  or  mace-bearer,  who  rose  to 
great  eminence  amongst  the  Sikhs,  and  by  his 
followers  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Bad- 
shah.  His  possessions  lay  on  both  sides  of  the 
Sutluj,  and  the  present  chief,  a  descendant  of 
Jasa  Singh,  holds  those  to  the  east,  under  Bri- 
tish protection.  He  was  a  grandee  of  the 
court  of  Runjeet  Singh,  treated  with  distinc- 
tion, but  subject  to  continual  exactions,  on  ac- 
count of  his  Punjab  territory . .  . .  3,000 

6th.  The  Duleeala  Misul,  headed  by  Tara 
Singh  Ghyba,  a  shepherd  of  Dulee,  a  village 
on  the  Ravi,  east  of  Lahore,  who  received  the 
nickname  of  Ghyba,  from  his  ingenious  devices 
for  conveying  goats  and  lambs  across  the  tor- 
rents to  feed.  Tara  Singh's  possessions  were 
incorporated  in  Runjeet  Singh's  dominions,  but 
the  Roopur,  and  some  other  sirdars  of  the  mi- 
sul, having  posessions  east  of  the  Sutluj,  are 
'mder  British  protection  7,500 

7th.  The  Nishan-wala  Misul,  headed  by 
■iiinrut  Sinsrh  f»nd  Mob"^"  -^ingh.  the  p+*»n'l*»i^l- 
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bearers  of  the  Dal,  or  aaaembled  Sikh  army, 
whence  the  name  was  derived.  The  families  of 
both  chiefs  are  extinct,  and  Umbala,  one  of  its 
possessions,  lapsed,  in  consequence,  to  the  Bri- 
tish. Shahabad,  belonging  to  subordinate  chiefs, 
is  under  protection  12,000 

8th.  The  Fyzullapurea  Misul,  sometimes 
styled  Singhpurea,  headed  by  Kupoor  Singh 
and  Khooshal  Singh,  of  Fyzullapur,  a  village 
near  Amritsur,  the  Mahomedan  name  of  which 
the  Sikhs  changed  to  Singhpur.  The  chiefs 
were  Jat  zemindars ;  Kupoor  Singh  was  styled 
Nuwab  by  his  followers;  their  possessions, 
west  of  the  Sutluj,  have  been  seized,  but  those 
to  the  east  are  still  held  by  their  descendants, 
under  British  protection  . .  2,500 

9th.  The  Krora-Singhea  Misul,  headed  by 
Krora  Singh,  and  afterwards  by  Bhugael 
Singh,  both  Jats.  Krora  Singh  left  no  heir. 
Bhugael  Singh's  possessions  in  the  Punjab 
have  been  absorbed,  but  his  widow  holds  Chi- 
loundi,  and  twenty-two  other  villages  east  of 
the  Sutluj,  under  British  protection.  Chiche- 
rouli,  belonging  to  a  subordinate  chief  of  the 
misul,  is  also  under  protection,  and  Bhudawur 
has  lapsed  ..  12,000 

10th.  The  Shuheed  and  Nihung  Misul,  headed 
by  Kurum  Singh  and  Goor  Buksh  Singh.  The 
name,  which  signifies  '  Martyrs,'  waa  acquired 
by  the  first  chiefs,  ancestors  of  those  named, 
who  were  beheaded  by  the  Mahomedans  at 
Dunduma,  west  of  Puteala.  Their  possessions 
lie  east  of  the  Sutluj,  and  are  protected         . .       2,000 
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11th.  The  Phoolkea  and  Bhykea  Misul, 
headed  by  Raja  Ala  Singh,  and  afterwards  by 
Raja  Umur  Singh,  his  grandson,  of  Puteala. 
Phool  was  the  Jat  progenitor  of  the  Puteala, 
Naba,  Jeend,  and  Kythul  chiefs,  all  of  whom 
are  under  British  protection   . .  . .  5,000 

12th.  The  Sookur-Chukea  Misul,  headed 
by  Churut  Singh,  ancestor  of  Runjeet  Singh, 
whose  progenitors  were  Jat  zemindars  of  Soo- 
kur-Chuk        2,500 

69,500 

In  the  above  list,  the  misul  of  Chorat 
Singh  holds  the  last  place,  and  was  formed, 
probably,  after  the  successful  defence  of  Guj- 
raolee  and  the  defeat  of  Khaja  Objd  had 
raised  the  reputation  of,  and  given  a  new 
distinction  to,  that  chief.  Every  misul  acted 
independently,  or  in  concert,  as  necessity  or 
inclination  suggested,  but  there  was  gene- 
rally an  assembly  of  the  chiefe,  called  the 
Surhut  Khalsa,  held  twice  a  year,  at  Amrit- 
sur,  during  the  Bysakhi  and  Dewali  festivals, 
which  occur  in  April  and  October.  On  these 
occasions,  after  bathing  in  the  sacred  reser- 
voir, they  generally  held  a  Gurumata,  or  spe- 
cial  coiiTi'^il,  where  '^xpedi^V"*    jf  import* 
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moment,  were  submitted  to  their  united 
wisdom.  If  the  joint  forces  of  several  mi- 
suls  took  the  field  upon  any  predatory  enter- 
prise, or  to  collect  rdkha  (black-mail),  the 
army  assumed  the  denomination  of  a  dul  of 
the  kJwlsaji. 

When  the  misuls  acquired  their  territorial 
possessions,  it  became  the  first  duty  of  the 
chiefs  to  partition  out  the  lands,  towns,  and 
villages  amongst  those  who  considered  them- 
selves as  having  made  the  conquest,  shamil, 
or  in  common.  Every  surkunda,  or  leader 
of  the  smallest  party  of  horse  that  fought 
under  the  standard  of  the  misul,  demanded 
his  share,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which 
he  had  contributed  to  the  acquisition ;  and,  as 
they  received  no  pay  from  the  chief,  and  he 
had  no  other  recompense  to  offer  for  their 
services,  there  was  no  resource  but  to  adopt 
this  mode  of  satisfying  them.  The  sirdaree, 
or  chiefs  portion,  being  first  divided  off,  the 
remainder  was  separated  into  puttees,  or 
parcels  for  each  surkunda,  and  these  were 
again  subdivided  and  parcelled  out  to  inferior 
leaders,  according  to  the  number  of  horse 
they  brought  into  the  field.     Each  took  his 

VOL.    I.  X 
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portion  as  a  co-sbarer,  and  held  it  in  absolute 
independence. 

It  was  impossible  that  this  state  of  things 
should  subsist  long  in  the  Punjab,  any  more 
than  it  had  done  in  England,  France,  and 
other  countries  of  Europe,  when  they  si- 
milarly fell  a  prey  to  hordes  of  associated 
warriors,  who  acknowledged  no  systematie 
general  authority  or  government.  When 
the  link  of  a  common  enemy  and  common 
danger  was  removed,  and  the  chiefs  w^e 
converted  from  needy  adventurers  to  lords  of 
domains,  discords  and  mutual  plunderings 
commenced,  as  temper,  ambition,  or  aTarioe 
excited  to  contention.  Cause  of  quarrel  was 
never  wanting  in  the  confusion  of  the  copA^ 
cenary  system.  The  disputes  and  divisioDfl> 
which  subsisted  in  each  lordship,  favoured 
the  designs  of  the  aspiring  from  without, 
whose  aid  being  solicited  by  one  of  the  pa^ 
ties,  an  opening  was  frequently  found  to 
eject  both.  In  cases  of  frontier  dispates,  or 
of  injury,  or  wrong  of  any  kind  sustained  or 
fancied,  the  chief  would  call  upon  his  kindra 
iiTV'l  rpfqif>-*rp  fo    Tirnish  him  the  m69^<>  tif 
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of  honour  not  to  fkil,  when  the  chara^  or 
gathering,  was  demanded  in  such  a  cause ; 
but  in  a  matter  of  internal  strife  within  the 
misnl,  every  one  would  be  free  to  dioose  his 
own  side,  and  either  party  would  deem  it  ikir 
to  fortify  itself  with  any  aid  it  could  command 
from  without.  Upon  occasions  of  gathering, 
it  became  customary  for  the  chief,  or  person 
demanding  it^  to  pay  a  rupee  per  hdhee,  or 
saddle ;  in  other  respects,  the  service  was 
gratuitous,  and  plimder  was  the  reward  ex- 
pected by  those  who  joined  either  standard. 
The  past  life  and  habits  of  the  Sikhs  pre- 
cluded any  scruples  on  their  part  as  to  the 
conduct  or  character  of  their  associates. 
The  most  daring  culprits  found  ready  admis- 
sion into  their  ranks,  and  it  was  a  point  of 
honour  to  deliver  no  one  upon  demand  of  a 
neighbour,  whatever  might  be  the  crime  laid 
to  his  charge.  Hence  arose  the  practice  of 
gaha^  or  self-redress,  by  individuals,  no  less 
than  by  chiefs ;  and  every  owner  of  a.  village 
was  compelled  to  surround  his  possession 
with  a  wall  and  ditch ;  while  in  towns,  or 
places  held  in  joint  property,  the  houses  of 
the  coparcenary,  and  of  all  who  were  exposed 
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to  the  appetence  or  revengeful  passions  of 
others,  were  built  as  towers  or  keeps,  and  a 
fort  in  joint  tenancy  would  ordinarily  be 
divided  by  an  inner  retrenchment,  as  a  pro- 
tection against  treachery  from  the  fellow- 
occupant. 

The  tenure  that  has  been  described  above 
is  the  Puteedariy  that  of  every  associate  in 
the  misul  of  less  rank  than  a  sirdar,  down 
even  to  the  single  horseman,  who  equipped 
and  mounted  himself:  all  these  regulated 
entirely  the  management  of  their  puteej 
fining,  confining,  or  even  further  illtreating, 
according  to  their  pleasure,  any  zemindar,  or 
working  ryot  of  their  allotment.  His  com- 
plaint could  not  be  listened  to  or  redressed 
by  any  superior ;  but  in  case  of  quarrel  with 
an  equal,  reference  would  be  made  to  the 
surkunda,  and  if  his  decision  failed  to  give 
satisfaction,  an  appeal  might  be  made  to  the 
general  sirdar.  The  more  ordinary  mode^ 
however,  was  to  collect  friends  and  relations^ 
and  seek  a  prompt  self-redress.  It  was  not 
legitimate  for  a  puteedar  to  sell  his  tenure 
to  a  stranger,  but  he  might  mortgage  it  to 
satisfy  any  present  want,  and  at  his  demise 
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might  settle,  by  will,  to  which  of  his  male 
relations  it  should  go.  Reciprocal  aid,  for 
mutual  protection  and  defence,  was  the  re- 
lation in  which  a  puteedar  stood  in  other 
respects  to  the  sirdar,  and  the  only  condition 
of  his  tenure. 

Besides  the  puteedari,  however,  there  were 
three  other  tenures  created,  arising  out  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  different  chiefs 
found  themselves,  from  the  manner  of  their 
association  with  those  who  composed  their 
misuL  These  were  the  MistMari^  the  Tn- 
badariy  and  the  Jagurdari. 

Bodies  of  inferior  strength,  or  petty  chiefs, 
with  their  followers,  attached  themselves 
sometimes  to  a  misul,  without  subscribing  to 
suiy  conditions  of  association  or  dependence. 
The  allotments  of  land  assigned  to  such  would 
be  considered  as  the  free  reward  of  their  co- 
operation, and  would  be  held  in  no  sort  of 
dependence ;  they  were  called  Misuldari.  If 
dissatisfied  with  his  chief,  a  misuldar  might 
(transfer  himself  with  his  possessions  to 
another,  under  whose  protection  or  counte- 
nance he  might  prefer  to  continue. 

A  tabadar  was,  on  the  other  hand,  a  re- 
X  2 
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tainer,  as  the  word  is  understood  in  Europe; 
one  completely  subservient ;  the  lands,  which 
were  his  reward,  were  liable  to  forfeiture  for 
any  act  of  disobedience  or  rebellion,  and,  at 
the  caprice  of  the  sirdar,  might  be  resumed 
upon  any  occasion  of  displeasure. 

The  third  class  of  tenures,  or  jagirs,  were 
given  to  needy  relations,  dependants,  and 
entertained  soldiers  who  deserved  well,  and 
the  holders  were  liable  to  be  called  upon 
for  their  personal  services  at  all  times,  with 
their  quotas  or  contingents,  equipped  and 
mounted  at  their  own  charge,  according  to 
the  extent  of  the  grant.  These  were  even 
further  under  the  power  of  the  sirdar  than 
the  tabadari  grants.  Both  were  hereditary 
only  according  to  his  pleasure,  the  lands  of 
them  formed  part  of  the  allotment  set  apart 
for  the  sirdari,  and  the  misul,  or  association, 
had,  of  course,  nothing  to  say  in  such  assign- 
ments. 

The  religious  and  charitable  appropriations 
and  grants,  viz.  those  made  to  Sikh  gurus,  soo- 
dees,  and  baidees,  or  to  endowments  for  teni" 
pies,  and  for  charitable  distributions  of  almSi 
and  sometimes  even  to  Musulman  pirzadas, 
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need  no  description,  for  they  have  nothing  to 
distinguish  them  from  what  are  found  all 
over  India. 

The  above  explanation  has  been  necessary 
to  give  some  idea  of  the  state  of  things, 
which  resulted  from  the  two  provinces  of  La- 
hore and  Sirhind  being  left  to  be  occupied 
by  the  Sikhs,  when  finally  abandoned  by  the 
Afghans,  as  they  had  previously  been  by 
the  Mogul  and  Delhi  officers.  The  Euro- 
pean reader  will  at  once  be  struck  by  the 
similarity  between  the  condition  of  things 
above  described,  and  the  relations  which  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  of  what  occurred  in 
England,  when  the  Saxons  similarly  spread 
over  and  occupied  that  country;  and  when 
Clovis  and  the  Franks  seized  the  fairest 
portion  of  Gaul.  The  arrangements  for 
government  were  the  very  rudest  that  the 
most  ignorant  tribes  ever  devised :  and, 
though  the  ideologist  may  find  something 
attractive  in  contemplating  such  attempts 
to  realize  in  practice  the  dream  of  uni- 
versal independence  and  equality  of  con- 
dition between  individuals,  he  must,  indeed, 
be  a  bold  speculator  in  politics,  who  would 
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assume  that  any  class  could  find  happiness, 
contentment,  or  rest,  in  a  country  ruled  by 
seventy  thousand  sovereigns,  as  were  the 
unfortunate  provinces  of  Lahore  and  Sir- 
hind,  when  the  Sikhs  assumed  dominion  over 
them. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

A.D.  1773  TO  1791. 

The  Punjab  henceforward  became  the 
theatre  of  the  squabbles  and  petty  feuds 
which  arose  amongst  the  chiefs  thus  left  in 
possession,  and  as  these  ordinarily  were  of 
little  interest  and  less  variety,  those  only 
deserve  relation,  which  contributed  to  pro- 
duce the  present  condition  of  the  state ;  in 
other  words,  those  in  which  the  ancestors  of 
Runjeet  Singh,  or  himself,  bore  a  part. 

The  hill  Raja  of  Jummoo,  Runjeet  Deo, 
had  a  misunderstanding  with  his  eldest  son 
Brij-Raj,  and  desired  to  set  aside  his  preten- 
sions to  the  succession  in  favour  of  the 
youngest,  Meean  Dulel  Singh.  In  order  to 
secure  his  hereditary  rights,  Brij-Raj  broke 
into  rebellion,  and  applied  to  Churut  Singh, 
offering  a  large  yearly  tribute,  on  condition 
of  his  aiding  to  depose  bis  father.     Churut 
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Singh  having  an  old  enmity  against  Rnnjeet 
Deo,  closed  with  the  offer,  and  strengthening 
himself  by  association  with  Jy  Singh,  of  the 
Gbunea  Misul,  their  united  force  marched 
into  the  hills  and  encamped  at  Oodhachor, 
on  the  bank  of  the  Busuntur  river.  The 
Raja,  having  received  timely  notice  of  the 
designs  of  the  heir-apparent,  had  made  cor- 
responding preparations  for  resistance.  The 
defence  of  the  capital  he  reserved  to  him- 
self, but  collected  a  force  to  oppose  the  inva> 
sion,  composed  of  auxiliaries  from  Chumba, 
Noorpur,  Busehur,  and  Kangra,  in  the  hills, 
to  which  were  added,  besides  a  party  of  his 
own  troops,  the  confederated  forces  of  the 
Bhangee  Misul,  under  Jhunda  Singhy  whom 
he  induced  to  lend  his  services  in  the  extre- 
mity. The  two  armies  lay  encamped  on  o^ 
posite  sides  of  the  Busuntur,  and  in  a  partial 
skirmish  between  the  Sikh  auxiliaries,  Churat 
Singh  was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  his  own 
matchlock.* 

*  Khooshwuqt  Rae  says  this  event  happened  at  Ood- 
'oo-Chuk,  0^  the  Busuntur,  after  the  two  armies  had 
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He  was  45  years  of  age,  and  had  risen 
from  a  common  Dharwee,  or  highwayman, 
to  be  sirdar  of  a  separate  misul,  with  a 
territory  computed  to  yield  about  three 
lakhs  of  rupees.  He  left  a  widow,  Desan  by 
name,  with  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  called 
respectively  Maha  Singh,  Suhuj  Singh,  and 
Raj  Koonwur.  The  eldest  son,  Maha  Singh, 
then  ten  years  of  age,  succeeded  to  the  sir- 
daree ;  but  the  widow  and  Jy  Singh  Ghunee 
assumed  the  immediate  direction  of  affairs. 
It  was  determined  by  them  to  assassinate 
Jhunda  Singh  Bhangee,  who  was  the  main 
stay  of  the  Jummoo  Raja's  party,  and  the 
avowed  enemy  of  both  the  Sukur-Chukea 
and  Ghunee  misuls.  A  sweeper  was  tempted 
by  a  large  bribe  to  undertake  this  hazardous 
enterprise,  and  he  succeeded  in  effecting  his 
purpose  by  firing  at  and  mortally  wounding 
the  Bhangee  chief,  as  he  was  walking  unat- 
tended through  the  Jummoo  camp.  The 
Sukur-Chukea  and  Ghunee  Sikhs,  being  satis- 

stream,  skinniahing  with  one  another.  He  also  con- 
firms the  story  of  the  assassination  of  Jhunda  Singh, 
hot  sajs  he  was  riding  ahont  at  the  time  with  two  or 
three  orderlies. 
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fied  with  the  revenge  thus  taken,  withdrew 
soon  after  from  the  enterprise  in  which  they 
had  engaged.  The  Bhangee  troops  had  simi- 
larly left  the  opposite  camp  on  the  death  of 
their  chief.  Thus  Brij-Raj  Deo  was  left 
alone  to  settle  with  his  father  his  rights  of 
inheritance  to  the  Raj  :  before  the  departure, 
however,  of  Maha  Singh,  he  went  through 
the  ceremony  of  an  exchange  of  turbands 
(dustarbudke)  with  Brij-Raj,  which  bound 
him  to  brotherhood  for  life.  These  events 
occurred  in  1774.* 

Several    subordinate   sirdars    of    Churut 

*  Captain  (Sir  C.)  Wade  gives  1771  as  the  date  of 
Churut  Singh's  death,  and  states  it  to  have  oociirred 
in  a  general  action  with  the  Bhangee  Sikhs,  at  Snhsr 
wara,  near  Jusar  Dodeh,  in  the  Reechna  Doab.  He 
concurs  in  assigning  the  bursting  of  his  matchlock  as 
the  cause  of  Churut  Singh's  death,  but  says  that  Jhnnda 
Singh  was  shot  by  a  man  of  his  own  party  in  the  oouTBe 
of  the  action.  The  discrepance,  except  that  of  date,  is 
not  very  material ;  but  it  is  singular  that  such  an  event 
should  be  so  differently  reported  to  the  two  officers. 
Captain  Murray  is  deemed  the  superior  authority,  and 
his  version  has  therefore  been  adhered  to.  In  like 
manner,  Captain  Wade  differs  from  Captain  Murray  ia 
^he  date  assigned  to  thr  ^'«*th  of  Maha  Singh.    Captain 
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Singh's  recently  formed  misul,  mistrusting 
the  youth  of  Maha  Singh,  or  dissatisfied  with 
the  regent  widow,  aimed  now  to  shake  off 
their  dependence.  Of  these,  one  Dhurum 
Singh  was  the  first  to  commit  himself  by  an 
overt  act  of  rebellion.  He  relied  on  the 
succour  and  countenance  of  Gunda  Singh, 
Jhunda  Singh's  successor  in  the  sirdaree  of 
the  Bhangee  Misul,  but  was  deceived  in  his 
expectations,  and  suffered  forfeiture  of  his 
lands  for  contumacy,  before  any  aid  could 
come  to  his  relief*  The  rest  were  deterred 
by  this  example,  and  the  moment  appearing 
favourable,  the  nuptials  of  Maha  Singh  were 
celebrated,  in  1776,  with  the  daughter  of 
Gujput  Singh,  of  Jeend,  to  whom  he  had 
previously  been  betrothed.  Jy  Singh  and  a 
large  armed  force  of  Sukur-Chukea  and  Ghu- 
nee  Sikhs  crossed  the  Sutluj,  with  the  Barat, 
to  Budrookh,  where  the  young  chief  was  met 
by  his  bride ;  and  a  large  concourse  of  sir- 

♦  Kbooehwnqt  Rae  says  that  Gonda  Singh,  head  of 
the  Bhangee  Misul,  being  applied  to  by  Dhurum  Singh 
for  aid  against  Maha  Singh,  made  answer,  "  Why  should 
I  destroy  this  youth  and  make  over  his  inheritance  to  a 
servant  ?" 

VOL.    I.  Y 
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dars  of  the  nation  did  honour  to  the  cere- 
mony, it  being  with  them  obligatory  to  give 
attendance  on  such  occasions,  and  the  omis- 
sion being  looked  upon  as  a  slight,  and  a 
wide  deviation  from  propriety. 

Maha  Singh  is  next  heard  of  as  the  asso- 
ciate of  Jy  Singh  in  an  enterprise  for  die 
capture  of  Rusul-Nugur,  now  called  Ram- 
Nugur  by  the  Sikhs,  situated  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Chenab,  and  held  by  a  Jat 
Musulman,  named  Pir  Mahomed,  who  vivb 
at  the  head  of  the  ancient  tribe  of  Chutta, 
styled  sometimes  MunchureOy  from  a  consi- 
derable town  in  their  occupation,  and  many 
of  whom  have  embraced  the  religion  of  the 
Koran.  The  pretext  for  this  attack  was, 
that  the  tribe  had  given  up  to  the  Bhangee 
Misul  a  large  piece  of  ordnance,  left  behind 
by  the  Abdali  Shah,  and  placed  with  them 
in  deposit,  from  inability  to  cross  it  over  the 
Chenab.  This  gun  was  of  much  celebrity, 
and  is  now  known  as  the  Bhangee  Top  :*  it 


*  Khooshwuqt  Rae  says  the  Bhangee  Top  had 
'aken   by  Churnt  Singh   from  Lena  Singh,  bat  thp 
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was  claimed  for  the  Khalsa,  or  Sikh  nation 
at  large,  to  be  appropriated  by  an  assembly 
of  chiefs,  Rusnl-Nugur  was  besieged  and 
blockaded  for  four  months,  and  the  Bhangee 
Sikhs,  being  employed  at  the  time  in  plun- 
dering or  levying  tribute  in  the  Multan  and 
Bahawulpur  districts,  neglected  to  afford 
succour  or  relief.  The  place  consequently 
fell  to  Maha  Singh,  who  acquired  great  repu- 
tation by  this  early  feat  of  arms,  so  that 
many  independent  sirdars,  who  had  hitherto 
attached  themselves  to  the  Bhangee  Misul, 
transferred  their  services  to  him,  and  pre- 
ferred to  follow  his  leading  in  war,  and  to 
live  under  his  protection. 

Two  years  after  this  event,  on  the  2nd 
November,  1780,  a  son  was  bom  to  Maha 
Singh,  by  his  wife,  of  the  Jeend  family,  and 
named  Runjeet  Singh.  The  child  was  at- 
tacked by  the  small-pox  at  a  very  early  age, 
and,  the  disease  taking  an  unfavourable  turn, 
his  life  was  endangered ;  whereupon  the  fa- 
ther, according  to  Asiatic  custom,  made  large 

Rnsul-Nagur,  until  it  should  be  re-demanded  by  the 
captor.  The  restoration  of  the  gun  to  the  Bhangees 
was  therefore  a  breach  of  faith. 
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donations  to  the  poor  in  charity,  fed  multi- 
tudes of  Brainins  and  holy  men,  to  secure 
their  prayers,  and  sent  gifts  to  the  sacred 
temples  at  Kangra  and  Juwala-Mookhee. 
The  boy  recovered,  but  with  the  loss  of  one 
of  his  eyes,  whence  he  was  termed  KanOy  or 
'  the  one-eyed ; '  and  his  iace  was  marked 
with  the  disease. 

Maha  Singh  was  engaged  at  this  period  in 
settling  the  territory  he  had  inherited  or  ac- 
quired, and  in  extending  his  influence  and 
connections.  The  Bhangees  lost  their  prin- 
cipal sirdars ;  and,  having  aimed  to  establish 
themselves  in  Multan,  brought  down  on 
themselves  an  Afghan  army,  which  retook 
the  city  from  them,  and  further  ejected  them 
from  Bahawulpur  and  Munkera.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  power  of  the  misul 
was  effectually  broken,  and  the  rising  fortune 
and  reputation  of  Maha  Singh  enabled  him 
to  extend  his  relations  and  strengthen  him- 
self from  its  ruin.  He  was  cautious,  however, 
of  engaging  in  any  direct  hostility  with  his 
Sikh  brethren,  well  knowing  that,  to  follow 
-.uch  me»p<^  '^^  aggrandizement,  vould  breec 

ft    vW       j.s-       *<ir      -kwriliplilv  ^  fif^d^^r^r 
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for  his  destruction.  Again,  the  Afghan 
power  was  still  too  formidable  and  too  united 
for  him  to  hope  to  aggrandize  himself  at  the 
expense  of  that  nation.  His  restless  spirit 
was,  however,  not  long  in  finding  a  quarter 
in  which  to  pursue  his  schemes. 

Raja  Runjeet  Deo  of  Jummoo  was  dead, 
and  his  son,  Brij-Raj  Deo,  having  succeeded 
to  that  raj,  proved  unworthy  and  debauched, 
so  that  discontent  prevailed  in  the  principa- 
lity, and  afforded  an  opening  for  interference. 
Maha  Singh,  tempted  by  this  state  of  things, 
resolved  to  exact  tribute  and  enforce  fealty 
from  his  turband  brother;  he  accordingly 
moved  with  a  force  into  the  hills,  and  Brij- 
Raj,  being  in  no  condition  for  resistance, 
fled  to  the  Trikota-Devi  mountain,  a  three- 
peaked  eminence,  where  is  an  Usthan,  or 
temple  of  Bishun-Devi,  in  which  the  Hindu 
devotee  presents  an  offering  of  coco-nuts. 
The  town  of  Jummoo  was  at  this  period 
very  prosperous  and  rich,  for,  in  consequence 
of  the  distractions  of  the  Punjab,  many  of 
the  wealthy  merchants  had  been  induced  to 
seek  an  asylum,  or  to  establish  a  branch-firm 
Y  2 
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within  the  hills  beyond  their  influence.* 
Jummoo  was  well  situated  for  this  purpose, 
while  under  Runjeet  Deo  the  resort  of  this 
class  of  persons  to  his  dominions  was  encou** 
raged,  and  they  lived  in  ease  and  security. 
Maha  Singh  and  his  Sikhs  sacked  the  town, 
and  ravaged  the  whole  territory  of  Jummoo, 
and  he  is  reported  to  have  brought  away  a 
large  spoil,  including  much  specie  and  valu- 
ables of  all  kinds.f 

*  Khooshwuqt  Rae  names  several  families  which 
had  found  refuge  in  Jummoo,  during  the  troables  of 
the  Punjab.  Amongst  others,  Muiika  Zumani,  a  Delhi 
queen,  and  one  of  the  widows  of  Meer  Munoo.  Hari 
Singh,  the  son,  with  other  members  of  the  family  of 
Raja  Kaonra  Mul,  was  also  living  there  in  splendour; 
and  Dilput  Rae,  the  son  of  Lukhpnt  Rae,  had  likewise 
settled  there,  with  the  remains  of  several  other  familiee 
of  the  nobles  of  the  Delhi,  or  vice-regal  courts.  Run- 
jeet Deo  treated  all  these  refugees  with  much  disdno- 
tion,  and  particularly  enjoined  hie  son  to  continue  to 
them  the  same  courtesy.  Brij-Raj,  however,  was  no 
sooner  seated  on  the  gudi,  than  he  made  them  the 
objects  of  his  extortion.  From  Elari  Singh  he  is  Btid 
to  have  obtained  50  lakhs  of  rupees. 

t  Khooshwuqt  Rae  states  the  plunder  obtained  by 
Maha  Singh,  from  Jummoo,  at  two  crores  of  rupees ' 

^Ut  thiP  <"»^'n»*    "1"'*^  '^▼tt^c^T'jvtf*'^  -f*)  oliao  (fte*^  thf 
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By  this  conduct  Maha  Singh,  though  he 
enriched  himself,  raised  also  many  enemies. 
The  Bhangee  Sikhs,  who  had  long  maintained 
a  connection  with  Jummoo,  were  highly  irri- 
tated, and,  what  was  even  of  more  conse- 
quence to  Maha  Singh's  rising  fortunes,  the 
displeasure  and  jealousy  of  his  old  mentor 
and  guardian,  Jy  Singh,  of  Ghunee,  was  in- 
curred. This  chief,  of  a  haughty  imperious 
temper,  was  now  in  the  zenith  of  his  power. 
Maha  Singh,  on  his  return  from  the  hills, 
proceeded  with  his  booty  to  Amritsur,  with 
the  double  purpose  of  paying  his  respects  to 
Jy  Singh,  and  performing  his  ablutions  in 
the  holy  reservoir.  The  old  chief  received 
him  with  such  coolness  and  displeasure,  that 
Maha  Singh,  assuming  the  demeanour  of  an 
inferior,  approached  with  a  tray  of  sweet- 
meats in  his  hand,  and  begged  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  cause  of  offence,  pro- 
fessing his  sense  of  filial  obligation  and  at- 
tachment to  Jy  Singh,  and  offering  any  atone- 
ment in  his  power.     Jy  Singh  was  stretched 

Brij-Raj  had  been  killed  in  an  action  witb  a  Bhangee 
detachment,  and  his  son,  Chyt  Singh,  was  the  Raja, 
when  Maha  Singh  captured  and  sacked  the  town. 
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at  length  on  his  couch,  and,  drawing  his 
sheet  over  him,  called  out  loudly  and  mdelj, 
that  he  desired  to  hear  no  more  of  the  Bht^- 
tea's  (dancing  boy's)  pathetic  conversation.* 
Maha  Singh  retired  in  high  indignation  at 
this  reception,  and  determined  to  be  re- 
venged for  the  insult.  He  mounted  his 
horse,  and,  with  a  few  followers,  made  his 
escape  secretly  from  Amritsur,  where  Jy 
Singh's  power  and  influence  were  paramount, 
and  returned  to  his  home  to  seek  the  means 
of  executing  his  purposes.  Being  too  weak 
to  enter  the  field  against  the  Ghunee  and 
Bhangee  misuls  alone,  he  cast  about  for  as- 
sociates, and  determined  to  make  a  friend  of 
Jasa  Singh,  sirdar  of  the  Ramghurea  Misol, 
who  had  recently  been  ousted  from  his  pos- 
sessions in  the  Punjab  by  a  confederacy  at 
the  Aloowala  and  Ghunee  associations,  and 
the  latter  had  been  considerable  gainers  by 
the  aggression.     Agents  were  immediately 

*  According  to  Khooshwuqt  Rae,  Jy  Singh  orderad 
his  people  to  shoot  Maha  Singh,  and  Qoor  Bnkluh, 
^18  son,  in  vain  interceded  to  save  him ;  he  also  8aj& 
^hat  Maha  S'*^erh  went  off  immediately  from  the  intr 

—  ^nr'   r  _    ^lireued  *^'"'  ^''ed  at  as  far  as  the  rfllw- 

/      VI   jftr..!..  ^f.-Mr-v^w'     YV'      j..Afo1y      •^♦i»/-nf;  fmfniiT 
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despatched  to  recall  Jasa  Singh,  and  to  as- 
sure him  of  aid  and  support,  if  disposed  to 
make  an  effort  for  the  recovery  of  his  lost 
possessions.  The  despoiled  chief,  who  was 
living  by  depredations  in  the  Doab  of  the 
Jumna  and  Ganges,  with  the  wilds  of  Hansi 
and  Hisar  for  his  place  of  refuge,  having  sa- 
tisfied himself  of  the  motives  of  Maha  Singh's 
offer,  lost  no  time  in  returning  into  the  Pun- 
jab, with  all  the  force  he  could  collect. 

The  combined  troops  of  Maha  Singh  and 
Jasa  Singh  now  appeared  suddenly  within  a 
few  miles  of  Butala,  the  principal  town  of 
Jy  Singh's  possessions,  and  where  he  had 
fixed  his  residence.  Here  they  were  joined 
by  Sunsar  Chund,  Raja  of  Kot  Kangra,  in 
the  hills,  and  by  Umur  Singh  Bugreh,  and 
some  other  disaffected  tributaries  of  the 
Ghunee  Sirdar,  who  had  been  stirred  up  by 
Maha  Singh.  Jy  Singh  was  now  called  upon 
to  render  up  the  share  of  the  Ramghurea 
possessions,  which  had  been  allotted  to  him, 
and,  on  his  refusal,  the  invaders  proceeded 
to  occupy  and  ravage  the  country.  Jy  Singh 
made  a  gathering  of  his  misul,  and  placing 
his  son,  Goor  Bukhsh  Singh,  at  the  head  of 
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8,000  horse,  sent  him  to  punish  and  expel  the 
invaders.  An  action  ensued,  in  which  Goor 
Bukhsh  exposed  himself  with  youthful  rash- 
ness, and  was  slain  ;  whereupon  his  foUowen 
dispersed  and  fled,  and  the  victors  soon  after 
made  themselves  masters  of  Butala,  when 
Jy  Singh,  being  humbled,  was  compelled  to 
sue  for  peace,  which  was  granted  to  him  by 
the  young  chief  he  had  insulted,  under  con- 
dition that  he  should  render  up  the  Ram- 
ghurea  lands  to  Jasa  Singh,  and  the  fort  of 
Kangra,  which  he  obtained  by  stratagem,  to 
Sunsar  Chund.  These  terms  being  accepted 
the  allies  retained  the  town  of  Butala ;  but 
towards  the  close  of  the  year,  Suda  Koonwur, 
widow  of  Goor  Bukhsh  Singh,  succeeded  by 
intrigue  with  the  inhabitants  in  ejecting  the 
garrison  and  recovering  it, 

Jy  Singh  had  set  his  hopes  on  the  promise 
afforded  by  the  character  of  Goor  Bukhsh ; 
and  though  he  had  two  other  sons,  Bagfa 
Singh  and  Nidhan  Singh,  he  treated  them 
with  neglect,  his  whole  affections  being  eor 
grossed  by  the  family  of  his  deceased  son. 
T^he  widow,  Suda  Koonwur,  gnir^'iH  nn  entire 

i>  -<*''  Innf  ovft-^    flip  nJi^  Tnm       <i-      iV^iT)^  of  •* 
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aspiring,  bold  spirit,  she  procured  that  a 
separate  appanage  of  some  villages  about 
Sohnan  and  Hajipur  should  be  set  apart  for 
the  surviving  sons,  while  she  regulated  every 
thing  at  Butala  for  the  interest  of  herself 
and  her  only  child  by  Goor  Bukhsh,  a 
daughter.  At  her  suggestion,  a  negotiation 
was  opened  for  the  affiance  of  the  girl,  whose 
name  was  Mehtab-koonwur,  to  Runjeet 
Singh,  the  young  son  of  Maha  Singh,  whom 
she  hoped  thus  to  bind  to  a  permanent  re- 
conciliation, and  through  his  friendship  and 
powerful  support,  to  secure  for  herself  the 
sirdaree  upon  her  father-in-law's  decease. 
Maha  Singh  assented  readily  to  the  union, 
and  the  mungnee^  or  betrothment,  of  the 
children  was  duly  performed  in  the  year  1785, 
and  contributed  further  to  raise  Maha  Singh 
in  power  and  reputation;  for  through  the 
friendship  of  the  Ramghurea  sirdar,  and  the 
Kangra  Raja,  which  was  permanently  secured 
by  his  aid  in  the  recovery  of  their  lost  pos- 
sessions, added  to  the  influence  resulting  from 
this  close  connection  with  the  Ghunee  Misul, 
there  was  no  one  in  the  Punjab,  or  of  the 
Sikh  nation,  who  could  compete  with  him  in 
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authoritj,  or  command  equal  means.  The 
result  was  favourable  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
countiy,  and  the  Punjab,  for  several  years 
during  this  chiefs  ascendency,  enjoyed  a 
repose  and  tranquillity  to  which  it  had  long 
been  a  stranger. 

Until  1791,  Maha  Singh  continued  to 
administer  in  peace  the  territory  he  had 
acquired,  and  to  exercise  his  influence  for 
the  benefit  of  those  connected  with  him.  In 
that  year  Goojur  Singh,  the  Sikh  chief  of 
Goojrat,  died,  and  Saheb  Singh,  his  son,  sue- 
ceeded  to  the  sirdaree.  The  sister  of  Maha 
Singh  had  been  given  in  marriage  to  Saheb 
Singh,  by  Churut  Singh,  but  the  ties  of  affi- 
nity had  little  influence  in  restraining  am- 
bitious views,  and  the  desire  of  aggrandize- 
ment, which  filled  the  mind  of  Maha  Singh, 
was  not  to  be  so  checked.  He  deemed  the 
moment  favourable  for  asserting  superiority 
over  Goojrat,  and  for  claiming  tribute.  Sa- 
heb Singh  evaded  compliance,  alleging,  that 
his  father  was  an  adherent  of  the  Bhangee 
Misul,  and  had  never  fought  under  the  stand* 
ard  of  the  Sukur-Chukea,  on  whom  he  ac- 
knowledged no  dependence.     Maha  Sin|^ 
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niarched,  on  receiving  this  reply,  and  be- 
sieged Saheb  Singh  in  his  fort  of  Soohdura. 
The  Goojratea  chief  applied  in  his  distress 
to  the  Bhangee  Sikhs,  and  Kurum  Singh 
Dooloo  came  with  the  strength  of  that  misul 
to  interrupt  the  siege.  Though  not  strong 
enough  to  enter  the  field  with  Maha  Singh, 
they  hoTered  about  his  camp,  and  put  him 
to  considerable  inconyenience  for  supplies ;  a 
detachment  of  the  Sukur  Chukeas,  however, 
succeeded,  after  a  time,  in  beating  up  the 
quarters  and  plundering  the  camp  of  the 
Bhangees,  after  which  the  siege  proceeded. 
Maha  Singh  had  been  three  months  before 
the  place,  when,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1792,  he  became  seriously  ill.  The  siege 
was  immediately  broken  up,  and  the  chief 
being  carried  back  to  his  principal  place  of 
residence,  Goojraolee,  expired  there,  in  the 
twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
brave,  active,  and  prudent  beyond  his  years, 
and  left  a  high  reputation  amongst  his  nation 
for  all  the  qualities  of  a  sirdar.  He  shook 
off  the  trammels  of  his  mother's  guardianship 
at  the  early  age  of  seventeen,  and  some  time 
after,  having  detected  her  in  an  intrigue 
VOL.  I.  z 
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with  a  Bramin,  put  her  to  death  with  his 
own  hand  :  an  act  of  harbarous  justice  that 
does  not  seem  to  have  lessened  his  reputa- 
tion, or  in  any  way  to  have  affected  his  cha- 
racter injuriously,  in  the  eyes  of  his  contem- 
poraries. 

Maha  Singh  left  only  one  son,  Runjeet 
Singh,  who  was  then  in  his  twelfth  year. 
His  mother  became  regent,  and  was  as* 
sisted  by  the  minister  of  her  husband,  Luk- 
hoo  or  Lukhput  Singh.  Suda  Koonwur,  the 
minor  chiefs  mother-in-law,  exerted  abo 
much  influence  in  the  conduct  of  af&drs,  and 
in  the  year  following,  viz.  1793,  the  de- 
mise of  Jy  Singh  left  the  Ghunee  Misul  b'ke- 
wise  under  her  direction,  every  thing  having 
been  prepared  beforehand  for  the  exclusion 
of  the  sons  of  that  sirdar. 

Little  care  was  taken  of  the  education  of 
Runjeet  Singh.  The  means  were  furnished 
to  him  of  gratifying  every  youthful  passion 
or  desire,  and  his  early  years  were  passed  in 
indulgence,  and  in  following  the  sports  of 
the  field.  He  was  never  taught  to  read  or 
vrite  in  any  lano^more      While  still  in  tate* 
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tracted  for  him  with  Raj  Koonwur,  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  Nukee  chief,  Khujan  Singh. 

Upon  attaining  the  age  of  seventeen  years, 
Runjeet  Singh,  in  imitation  of  his  father,  as- 
sumed in  person  the  conduct  of  affairs,  and 
dismissed  the  dewan:  it  is  further  stated 
that,  under  the  guidance  of  Dul  Singh,  his 
father's  maternal  uncle,  who  had  long  borne 
ill-will  to  the  dewan,  Lukhoo  was  despatched 
on  an  expedition  to  Kitas,  where  he  was 
slain  in  an  affray  with  the  zemindars,  not 
without  suspicion  of  contrivance.  His  father's 
example  gave  sanction  to  an  act  of  further 
cruelty  in  Runjeet  Singh.  The  regent  mo- 
ther was  accused  of  having  led  a  life  of  pro- 
fligate indulgence,  the  late  dewan  being  not 
the  only  paramour  admitted  to  her  favours. 
Upon  receiving  evidence  of  this,  it  is  said, 
that  Runjeet  Singh  gave  his  sanction  to,  or 
at  least  connived  at,  her  being  put  to  death, 
and  the  old  chief,  Dul  Singh,  is  designated 
as  the  perpetrator  of  the  act  by  means  of 
poison.*     Runjeet  Singh,  with  the  advice  of 

•  The  above  particulars  are  from  Captain  Wade's 
Report.     Captain  Murray  merely  states,  that  ^'  he  dis- 
missed the  dewan,  and  caused  his  mother  to  be  assas- 
sinated." 
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Suda  Koonwur,  carried  on  now  in  person  all 
the  affairs  of  bis  sirdaree ;  and  the  difficulties 
he  experienced,  with  the  means  by  which  he 
extricated  himself,  and  made  every  circum- 
stance contribute  to  his  further  rise,  will 
form  the  subject  of  the  chapters  which 
follow. 

flioated."  Captain  Wade  assigns  the  year  1787  for  tlie 
decease  of  Maha  Singh,  and  states  him  to  have  been 
bom  in  1757,  as  before  remarked,  which  are  discre- 
pancies of  date  with  Captain  Murray,  for  which  I  an 
unable  to  account ;  the  latter  is  the  authority  followed. 
Khooshwuqt  Rae  is  silent  in  respect  to  the  hie  of 
Runjeet  Singh's  mother,  but  admits  that  the  dewan 
was  made  away  with,  and  adds  that  Runjeet  was  for 
some  time  after  distrustful  of  the  whole  race  of  muto- 
fiudees,  and  would  employ  none. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

REIGN   OF  RUNJEET  SINGH. 
A.D.  1794  TO  1808. 

In  the  course  of  the  years  1795,  1796, 
and  1797,  the  Punjab  was  twice  exposed  to 
inyasion  by  Shah  Zeman,  who  had  recently 
succeeded  the  peaceful  Timur  on  the  throne 
of  Cabul.  The  Sikhs  ventured  not  to  oppose 
him  openly  in  the  field,  and  his  coming, 
therefore,  was  a  source  of  infinite  confusion, 
leading  to  a  temporary  abandonment  of  their 
possessions  by  the  sirdars  near  his  route.  In 
1798  the  Shah  advanced  again,  and  entered 
Lahore  without  opposition ;  but,  after  a  few 
months'  stay  there,  finding  it  impossible  to 
make  any  arrangements  for  the  permanent 
occupation  of  the  country,  or  to  render  the 
Punjab  in  other  respects  a  source  of  advan- 
tage  to  himself,  he  retraced  his  steps  to  his 
hereditary  dominions  west  of  the  Indus,  and 
the  Sikh  sirdars  returned  each  to  the  terri- 
z  2 
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tory  he  had  acquired,  and  which  had  heen 
evacuated  on  the  Shah's  approach.  Runjeet 
Singh  was  one  of  those  who  retired  before 
the  Shah,  and  on  this  last  occasion  he  joined 
other  sirdars  similarly  circumstanced  with 
himself,  or  otherwise  linked  to  his  misul,  and 
made  an  expedition  across  the  Sutluj,  where 
he  employed  the  interval  of  the  Shah's  stay 
at  Lahore  in  a  tour  for  the  exaction  of  tri- 
bute, and  for  the  reduction  to  his  authority 
of  any  towns  or  villages  he  could  master. 

Upon  the  retirement  of  the  Shah,  Runjeet 
Singh  began  to  entertain  designs  for  securing 
Lahore  to  himself,  and  his  mother-in-law, 
Suda  Koonvnir,  encouraged  his  views,  and 
lent  her  aid  to  forward  them.  The  city  was 
at  this  time  in  the  joint  possession  of  Chyt 
Singh,  Mohur  Singh,-  and  Saheb  Singh. 
Runjeet,  however,  by  an  opportune  service 
to  Zeman  Shah,  obtained  from  that  prince  a 
grant,  with  permission  to  take  possessioiL 
The  Afghan  had  been  compelled  to  preci- 
pitate his  retreat  from  the  Punjab,  by  Intel* 
igence  of  designs  from  Persia,  on  the  side 

'^f  T^g^mt.  VioTirigr  for  thei^  ohio/»f  l]\t>  ffiipnor' 
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at  the  Jelum,  that  river  was  found  swollen 
with  temporary  rain,  so  that  the  Afghan  ar- 
tillery could  not  be  crossed.  Not  thinking 
it  expedient  to  wait  on  this  account,  Shah 
Zeman  wrote  to  Rnnjeet  Singh,  to  extricate 
and  forward  to  him  the  gons  left  behind, 
holding  out  the  hope,  that  his  known  wishes 
in  respect  to  Lahore  might  be  complied  with 
if  this  duty  were  well  performed.  The  politic 
Sikh  raised  eight  out  of  the  twelve  guns  from 
the  bed  of  the  river  into  which  they  had 
sunk,  and  forwarded  them  to  the  Shah,  from 
whom  he  received  in  return  the  grant  he  de- 
sired. The  remaining  four  guns  were  not 
raised  till  1823,  and  are  now  in  the  arsenal 
at  Lahore.* 

Armed  with  this  authority  over  the  Ma- 
homedan  population  of  the  town,  and  as- 
sisted by  the  credit  and  troops  of  Suda 
Koonwur,  Runjeet  Singh  prepared  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  city  of  Lahore.     The 

*  The  fact  of  Runjeet  Singh's  haying  obtained  a  grant 
of  Lahore  from  the  Afghan  sovereign  is  not  mentioned 
by  Captain  Murray.  The  statement,  with  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  alleged  to  be  procured,  is 
made  on  the  authority  of  Captain  Wade. 
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three  Sikh  chiefs  in  possession  were  pro- 
fligate and  debauched,  and  neglectful  of  the 
means  of  securing  themselves.  They  had 
few  troops  or  retainers,  and  their  adminis- 
tration was  most  unpopular.  In  order  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  success  of  his 
scheme,  Runjeet  deputed  Kazee  Abdur- 
Rahman,  a  native  of  Rusulnugur,  to  open 
an  intrigue  with  some  of  the  principal 
Musulman  inhabitants.  Meer  Mohkum, 
manager  for  Ohyt  Singh,  with  Mahomed 
Ashik  and  Meer  Shadee,  were  won  over 
to  assist  the  project,  and  promised,  on  the 
approach  of  Runjeet,  to  open  one  of  the 
gates  to  him.  Accordingly,  he  marched, 
accompanied  by  his  mother-in-law,  and, 
having  been  admitted  without  opposition, 
Chyt  Singh  and  his  two  co-partners  were 
compelled  to  accept  jagirs  for  subsistence; 
and  Runjeet  Singh  thus  established  his  own 
authority,  and  made  arrangements  to  secure 
his  conquest.  His  successful  aggression  and 
acquisition  of  a  place  so  famous  excited  the 
jealousy  of  all  rival  sirdars,  and  an  assembly 
»f  troop*  ^^r  recovery  of  this  city  took  place 
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Singb  of  Goojrat,  and  Nujum-ud-deen  of 
Kasoor,  were  the  chiefs  at  the  head  of  the 
confederacy  most  active  in  hostility  to  Run- 
jeet.  After  a  few  months  of  debate,  how- 
eyer,  and  some  fruitless  skirmishes,  finding 
the  young  chief  well  prepared,  their  army 
broke  up,  and  the  city  was  left  ever  after  in 
Runjeet's  uninterrupted  possession. 

The  Musulmans  of  Kasoor,  a  considerable 
town  about  forty  miles  S.  E.  of  Lahore,  in- 
curred the  just  resentment  of  Runjeet  Singh, 
as  well  by  the  part  their  chief  had  taken  in 
this  confederacy,  as  by  depredations  since 
committed  by  them  up  to  the  gates  of  the 
city.  His  next  enterprise  was  against  their 
possessions,  and  in  1801-2  Nujum-ud- 
deen  was  compelled  to  submit  to  terms, 
binding  himself  to  furnish  a  quota  of  troops 
under  his  brother  Kutub-ud-deen,  and  to 
become  a  feudatory  of  Runjeet.  In  the 
same  year  the  young  chief,  having  proceeded 
to  bathe  in  the  sacred  reservoir  of  Guru 
Ram-Das,  at  Tarun-Turun,  met  there  Sirdar 
Fateh  Singh,  of  the  Aloowala  Misul,  and, 
contracting  a  friendship  with  him,  made  an 
exchange  of  turbands. 
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The  year  1802  was  marked  by  the  birth  * 
of  Khuruk  Singh,  the  successor  of  Ron- 
jeet  Singh.  His  mother  was  Raj-Eoon- 
wur,  daughter  of  Khujan  Singh  of  Nukee. 
In  the  same  year,  the  fort  of  Cheniot,  held 
by  Jasa  Singh,  son  of  the  Bhangee  chie( 
Kurum  Singh  Dooloo,  was  besieged,  and, 
after  a  short  resistance,  taken  by  Runjeet, 
who  made  to  the  expelled  chief  a  trifling 
allowance  for  maintenance.! 

The  distracted  state  of  the  Sikh  country  at 
this  time  inspired  some  apprehensions  in  the 
British  government  of  India,  that  a  French 
force  might  be  established  in  the  Punjab. 

*  Captain  Wado  places  this  event  after  the  decern 
of  Dul  Siogh,  and  pending  measnies  to  occnpy  fail 
jagir  and  fort  of  Aleepoor,  which,  according  to  Cap- 
tain Murray,  would  make  it  in  1804.  The  jear  180t 
is,  however,  assigned  as  the  date  hj  hoth  offioers. 

t  Jasa  Singh  of  Chundnniot,  or  Cheniot,  ie  sud  to 
have  surrendered  to  Runjeet  Singh,  npon  a  promise  of 
restoration  sworn  on  the  holy  Granfh^  hat  was  never- 
theless made  prisoner  immediately  on  preeenting  him- 
self, and  stripped  of  all  his  possessions.  Ronjeet  Singkb 
>eing  taxed  with  the  perjury,  called  for  the  holy  voliiiiM 
m  which  he  had  sworn,  and  the  wrappers  being  opened, 
.t\vr\t    ^•nolrf  ir  ^l»A  q1»oik»  r^{  "'M)ks  v*^re  all  that  wa' 
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Mr.  Wellesley  wrote  to  the  Governor-gene- 
ral, in  August,  1802,  that  one  of  General 
Perron's  officers  had  obtained  possession 
of  a  considerable  tract  of  country,  and  that 
"  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  General  Perron's 
intention  to  assume  as  large  a  portion  of  the 
Punjab  as  he  may  think  himself  able  to 
manage,  or  it  may  be  convenient  to  him  to 
retain,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  the 
actual  state  of  that  country  will  render  it 
an  easy  conquest  to  any  thing  like  a  regular 
force."* 

In  December,  1802,  Runjeet  assembled 
his  own  and  Suda  Koonwur's  forces,  and 
being  joined  by  the  Aloowala,  the  three 
united  misuls  fell  suddenly  on  the  family  of 
Goolab  Singh,  the  last  Bhangee  sirdar  of 
note,  who  had  been  always  at  feud  with 
Maha  Singh  when  living,  and  was  at  the 
h^ui  of  the  confederacy  which  had  attempted 
to  recover  Lahore.  Goolab  Singh  had  died 
in  1800,  leaving  a  widow,  named  Rani 
Sookha,  and  a  son,  Goordut  Singh,  still  a 
minor,  under  her  guardianship.  The  moment 
was  considered  favourable  to  break  for  ever 

*  Welleeley  Despatches,  vol.  v.  p.  70. 
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the  power  of  the  Bhangees.  Accordingly, 
the  widow  was  called  upon  to  surrender  the 
fort  of  Lohgurh  in  Amritsur,  to  give  up  the 
great  Bhangee  gun,  and  in  other  respects  to 
submit  to  the  confederates.  Feeling  unequal 
to  resist,  the  helpless  widow  evacuated  Loh- 
gurh, and  fled  with  her  child,  and  the  family 
has  since  sunk  to  indigence  and  obscurity.^ 
Pending  this  operation,  a  domestic  fend 
occurred  in  Kasoor;  and,  Nujum-ud-deen, 
being  assassinated,  was  succeeded  in  the 
sirdaree  by  Kutub-ud-deen,  his  brother. 
The  juncture  appearing  favourable,  Runjeet 
Singh  moved  down,  with  a  large  force  of 
confederated  Sikhs,  against  that  territory; 

*  Cooliil)  Singh  Bhangee  died,  it  is  said,  from  exces- 
sive drinking.  Lohgurh  stood  a  siege,  and  was  taken 
by  asisault, — the  besiegers  having  found  entrance  by  a 
wicket  gate,  left  o]>cn  to  act  as  an  embrasure  for  an  enor- 
mous gun.  Tlie  place  was  taken  in  the  midst  of  a  storm 
in  the  month  of  December,  and  Goordut  and  his  motte« 
escaping,  were  all  night  exposed  to  the  cold  and  raiiii 
but  found  refuge  at  last  with  Jodh  Singh,  head  of  the 
Rumgurhea  Misul,  whose  fort,  Ramgurh,  was  not  veiy 
listant.  Runjeet  Singh  found  his  aunt,  the  sbter  of 
^laha  Singh,  in  the  fort,  and  sent  her  off  in  a  rufk^  or 
«vered  car*  ^oTt  raornine  V  ^h*      ^'^  wi;«^rtiuie»  of 

/nil     '^'^h... 
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but,  after  plundering  the  open  country  for 
three  months,  finding  he  could  make  no 
impression  on  the  strongholds,  which  are 
numerous  in  the  district,  he  accepted  a 
pecuniary  payment,  and  retired.  In  March 
of  this  year,  Raja  Sunsar  Chund,  of  Kot 
Kangra,  in  the  hills,  made  a  descent  into  the 
plains,  and  plundered  some  villages  in  the 
territory  of  Suda  Koonwur,  that  is,  belong- 
ing to  the  Ghunee  Misul.  She  called  for 
the  aid  of  her  son-in-law,  who  marched 
immediately  with  Futeh  Singh  Aloowala, 
and  soon  expelled  the  mountaineers.  The 
occasion  was  taken  to  invest  Sujanpur, 
which  was  held  by  the  Sikh  chief  Boodh 
Singh  Bhugut,  from  whom  a  sum  of  ready 
money,  a  large  piece  of  ordnance,  and  the 
three  districts  of  Buhrampoor,  Dhurumkot, 
and  Sukhalgurh  were  extorted. 

From  the  Jalendra  Doab,  where  these 
operations  had  carried  him,  Runjeet  Singh 
crossed  the  Ravi,  and  returned  to  Lahore  by 
a  detour  through  Sealkot  and  Rusulnugur, 
plundering  as  he  went.  The  widow  of  Choor- 
Mul  was,  during  this  march,  deprived  of 
Phugwara,  which  was  given  in  an  exchange  to 

VOL.  I.  2  a 
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Futeh  Singh  Aloowala.  Sunsar  Chund  ven- 
tured again  into  the  plains,  towards  the  close 
of  the  5'ear,  and  seized  several  towns  in  the 
Jalendra,  but  decamped  again  on  the  march 
thither  of  Runjeet  with  a  body  of  Aloowala 
and  Ghunee  confederates.  In  February  fol- 
lowing, the  Hill  Raja  again  appeared,  and 
having  seized  Hoshyarpur  and  Bijwara,  at- 
tempted to  maintain  himself  there.  From 
both,  however,  he  was  expelled  by  the  Sikhs, 
and  Runjeet,  after  this  service,  made  a  tour 
of  exaction,  in  which,  either  as  gift  or  tribute, 
he  obtained  considerable  sums  from  the  old 
Sikh  chiefs,  Tara  Singh  Ghyba,  Dhumm 
Singh,  of  Amritsur,  and  Boodh  Singh,  of 
Fyzullapur.  His  conduct  excited  the  jealonsjr 
and  fears  of  all  the  sirdars,  who  had  hitherto 
enjoyed  independence  and  immunity  from 
molestation.  They  saw  that  Runjeet  aimed 
to  reduce  them  to  fealty  and  subservience; 
yet  were  they  so  divided  and  filled  with 
jealousies,  and  without  a  head  or  leader,  that 
they  attempted  nothing,  and  could  devise  no 
scheme  to  relieve  themselves  from  his  arbi- 
^ry  exactions,  «»nd  from  t^o  fnrfo^ture  aP'' 
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tically  to  visit  the  family  of  every  chief  who 
died.  It  was  in  this  year  that  Dul  Singh^ 
the  brother-in-law  of  Churut  Singh,  expired, 
when  Runjeet  acquired  Akulgurh*  and  Jam- 
mabad  by  escheat,  these  places  being  held  as 
dependencies  of  the  Sukurchukea  Misul. 
Dul  Singh  had  been  in  disgrace  some  time 
before  his  death. 

When  Lord  Wellesley,  in  1803,  was  in- 
structing Lord  Lake  respecting  the  campaign 
against  the  Mahrattas,  he  endeavoured  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Sikh  chiefs. 
He  underetood  then  that  Runjeet  Singh, 
"  the  rajah  of  Lahore,"  was  considered  to  be 
the  principal,  and  to  possess  much  influence 
over  the  whole  Sikh  body.  His  Lordship 
mentions  that  M.  Perron  had  excited  the 
suspicion  and  jealousy  of  the  chiefs,  by  false 
and  malignant  statements  of  the  views  and 
intentions  of  our  government  with  respect 
to  the  Sikhs,  and  he  recommends  Lord  Lake 
to  suggest  to  the  Sikh  chiefs  the  danger  they 
will  hereafter  be  exposed  to  by  any  oppo- 

♦  Formerly  Aleepur,  a  possession  of  the  Cliitta  Mu- 
solmaDS.  The  name  was  changed  by  the  Sikhs  on  their 
capturing  the  place  in  1770. 
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sition  to  the  British  Government,  and  the 
advantages  they  might  derive  from  a  con- 
nection with  so  powerful  a  state.*  It  ap- 
pearsf  that  Runjeet  transmitted  proposals 
to  Lord  Lake  for  the  transfer  of  the  Sikh 
territories  south  of  the  Sutluj,  on  condition 
of  mutual  defence  against  the  respective  ene- 
mies of  that  chief  and  the  British  nation. 

The  dissensions  of  the  four  sons  of  Timur 
Shah,  Humayun,  Mahmud,  Shah  Zeman,  and 
Shah  Shujah,  began  at  this  time  to  produce 
distractions  in  the  Afghan  empire,  which  led 
to  the  royal  authority  being  everywhere  held 
in  contempt.  Runjeet  Singh  was  encouraged 
by  this  state  of  things  to  direct  his  vievs 
westward,  and  after  a  Dttseray  passed  in  more 
than  ordinary  excess  at  Lahore,  he  dete^ 
mined,  in  the  year  1804,  to  seek  further 
aggrandizement  by  the  seizure  of  the  de- 
pendencies of  that  empire,  east  of  the  Indus. 
He  accordingly  crossed  the  Ravi  in  October; 
and,  having  the  Aloowala  chief  in  attendance, 
moved  to  Ramnugur  on  the  Chenab,  and 
thence  to  Jhung,  held  by  Ahmed  Khan,  a 
*iiif^^  o**  ^'^Ds^'leraHe  p'^tp      Tfip  TTluui  mad*^ 
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his  submission,  and  bought  off  the  invaders. 
Sahiwal  and  Kot  Maharaja,  possessions  of 
two  Balooch  M usulmans,  were  next  visited, 
and  an  acknowledgment  of  supremacy,  with 
presents  of  horses  and  other  gifts,  saved  them 
from  ravage.  As  the  season  advanced,  pre- 
paration was  made  to  visit  the  neighbourhood 
of  Multan,  but  the  governor,  Mozuffur  Khan, 
anticipated  the  design,  and  averted  the  evil 
from  his  subjects  and  dependants  by  the 
transmission  of  timely  and  rich  presents. 
Relations  were  then  established  with  all  the 
Musulman  chiefs  and  families  settled  about 
the  Chenab  and  Jelum ;  and,  although  the 
amount  obtained  in  this  first  visit,  in  the  way 
of  tribute,  or  by  gifts,  was  not  large,  the 
effect  of  the  operations  of  the  season  was 
beneficial  to  the  ulterior  views  of  the  aspir- 
ing Sikh,  for  the  chiefs,  as  far  as  the  Indus, 
began  to  see  to  what  quarter  their  hopes  and 
fears  must  thenceforward  be  directed  :  most 
of  them  at  once  made  their  election  for 
submission  to  the  ruler  of  Lahore,  and  with- 
drew from  this  period  from  further  connection 
with  the  Cabul  court  or  its  officers. 

In  February  1805,  Runjeet  Singh  returned 
2  A  2 
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to  his  capital,  which  was  now  established  at 
Lahore,  and  celebrating  there  the  Hodi  Sa- 
turnalia, he  went  afterwards  with  a  slight 
attendance  to  the  annual  fair,  held  at  the 
time  of  performing  ablutions  in  the  Granges 
at  Hurdwar.  The  ceremonies  of  his  religion 
being  there  completed,  he  returned  towards 
the  beginning  of  June,  and  employed  the 
rains  in  farming  out  the  revenues  of  the  dis- 
tricts retained  in  his  personal  administration 
to  the  highest  bidders.  This  has  ever  been 
his  only  scheme  of  revenue  management. 
The  farmer  has  full  powers  even  of  life  and 
death  over  those  committed  to  his  tender 
mercies,  and  his  lease  is  a  mere  license  to 
rob. 

After  the  Diisera  of  1805,  the  Sikh  army 
was  again  led  by  Runjeet  Singh  into  the 
Mahomedan  territory  between  the  Chenab 
and  Indus,  and  the  chief  of  Jhung  was  called 
upon  to  settle  for  an  annual  tribute,  the  de- 
mand upon  him  being  now  raised  to  120,000 
rupees.  Before,  however,  this  negotiaticm 
could  ^p!  brought  to  a  conclusion,  Runjeet 

«>  '^cu Jed  by  intelligence  of  the  near  ap- 
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Khan  from  the  east,  pursued  by  the  British 
army  under  Lord  Lake.  Futeh  Singh  Aloo- 
wala  was  accordingly  left  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  the  chiefs  of  the  west,  and  Run- 
jeet,  hastening  back  to  Amritsur,  met  there 
the  fugitive  Mahratta,  with  whom  he  had  no 
easy  part  to  play.  Jeswunt  Rao  threatened 
to  continue  his  flight  westward  towards  the 
Cabul  dominions.  Lord  Lake,  however,  had 
arrived  on  the  Beas,  and  was  prepared  to  fol- 
low, and  it  was  neither  convenient  nor  wise 
to  permit  operations  of  the  kind  that  must 
ensue  to  be  carried  on  in  the  Punjab.  On 
the  other  hand,  Runjeet,  though  he  would 
have  proved  an  useful  auxiliary  to  either 
party,  was  sensible  of  his  inability  to  offer 
open  resistance.  In  this  state  of  things,  the 
relations  he  maintained  with  Jeswunt  Rao 
Holkar  were  friendly,  but  not  encouraging, 
and  that  chief,  being  disappointed  in  the  hope 
of  rousing  the  Sikh  nation  to  a  co-operation 
in  hostility  with  him  against  the  British, 
yielded  to  the  difficulties  by  which  he  was 
surrounded,  and  made  his  terms  with  Lord 
Lake,   in  a  treaty  concluded  on   the  24th 
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December,  1805.  Friendly  engagements  were 
further  exclianged  by  the  British  commander 
with  Runjeet  Singh  and  the  Aloowala  sir- 
dar; and  in  January  1806  the  two  armies, 
which  had  inspired  so  much  alarm  in  the 
Punjab,  returned  to  Hindustan,  leaving  the 
Sikh  chiefs  to  celebrate  the  Hocli  unembar- 
rassed by  their  presence.  Runjeet  Singh's 
excesses  at  this  festival  produced  a  disease 
which  confined  him  for  four  months. 

It  was  ujwn  this  occasion,  as  before  men- 
tioned, that  the  last  Gurumata,  or  national 
council,  was  held,  with  a  view  to  decide  on 
the  means  to  avert  the  danger  threatened  to 
the  country  by  the  presence  of  the  English 
and  Mahratta  armies.  It  was  attended, 
according  to  Malcolm,  by  few  chiefe,  and 
most  of  the  absentees,  who  had  any  power, 
were  bold  and  forward  in  their  offers  to  re- 
sist any  resolution  to  which  this  council 
might  come.  "  The  intrigues  and  negotia- 
tions of  all  appeared  indeed,  at  this  moment, 
to  be  entirely  directed  to  objects  of  personal 
resep^'^^nt,  or  personal  aggrandizement ;  and 
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formed  the  strength  of  the  Sikh  nation, 
seemed  to  be  extinguished.'* 

Towards  the  end  of  the  rains,  Ronjeet  re- 
appeared in  a  new  field,  and  entered  on  niea^ 
sures  which,  in  their  sequel,  had  a  material 
influence  on  his  fnture  destiny  and  fortiinet. 

The  Rajas  of  Futeala  and  Naba  were  at 
feud,  on  account  of  some  lands  situated  be- 
tween the  village  of  Doluddee  and  the  town 
and  fort  of  Naba.  The  Jheend  chief.  Raja 
Bhag  Singh,  was  the  ally  of  Naba,  and  so 
were  the  Ladwa  and  Kytul  chiefs,  but  their 
united  forces  were  unequal  to  a  conte<it  with 
their  powerful  neighbour  of  Puteala.  In  this 
extremity,  Bhag  Singh,  of  Jheend,  the  ma- 
ternal uncle  of  Runjeet,  was  deputed  to  in- 
vite his  assistance  to  the  weaker  party ;  and 
the  Dusera  was  no  sooner  over,  than  the 
ruler  of  Lahore  hastened  across  the  Sutlnj 
to  take  part  in  this  quarrel.  He  passed  the 
river  at  Lodiana,  and,  mastering  the  place, 
presented  it  to  Raja  Bhag  Singh,  in  exclu- 
sion of  Rani  Noorun-Nissa,  mother  of  Rao 
Ilias,  to  whom  it  had  belonged.  Sanewal 
was  next   seized  from   another  defenceless 
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widow,*  this  class  of  occupants  being  re- 
garded by  Runjeet  as  his  legitimate  prey. 
The  place  was  given  in  jagir  to  Mohkum 
Chund  Dewan,  but  restored  afterwards  on 
realization  of  a  nuzurana  of  30,000  rupees. 
Driving  the  Puteala  troops  out  of  Doluddee, 
the  invader  approached  Munsurpur,  where 
Maha  Raja  Saheb  Singh,  successor  to  Umor 
Singh,  was  in  position,  with  his  main  bodj. 
The  Maha  Raja,  by  a  sum  of  money  and  the 
present  of  a  piece  of  artillery,  propitiated 
the  Lahore  chief,  and  Juswunt  Singh,  of 
Naba,  contributed  also  to  satisfy  his  cupidity, 
whereupon  he  was  induced  to  remove  the 
scourge  of  his  ill-organized  army  of  plun- 
derers back  into  the  Punjab.  Doluddee  vas 
restored  to  Puteala,  at  the  intercession  of 
Raja  Bhag  Singh,  and  Runjeet  Singh,  taking 
the  opportunity  to  pass  the  Dewali  and 
perform  his  ablutions  in  the  holy  tank  of 
Thanesur,  re-crossed  the  Sutluj  after  that 
festival,  and  bent  his  course  by  the  way  of 

*  Maee  Luchmeo,  widow  of  Sodha  Singh — she  in- 
vited the  aid  of  Runjeet  Singh,  being  at  issue  with  her 
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Rahoon,  the  residence  of  Tara  Singh  Ghy- 
ba,*  to  the  holy  fires  of  Juwala  Mookhee. 
Here  he  met  Raja  Snnsar  Chund,  of  Kangra, 
who  solicited  his  aid  against  Umnr  Singh, 
the  Goorka  commander,  before  whom  all  the 
chiefs  of  the  hills,  from  the  Gogra  to  the 
Sutluj,  had  iallen  in  succession,  and  whose 
detachments  were  then  ravaging  Kangra. 
The  price  demanded  by  Runjeet  for  his  ser- 
vices being  deemed  excessive,  the  interview 
led  to  no  present  arrangement  between  the 
chiefs;  but,  as  the  difficulties  of  the  Hill 
Raja  increased,  the  negotiation  was  after- 
wards renewed.*!* 

*  Captain  Wade  states  that  Tara  Singh  died  during 
this  expedition,  and  that  on  this  occasion  Runjeet  Singh 
made  an  acquisition  of  eight  lakhs  of  rupees  in  cash, 
and  of  the  jewels  of  the  deceased  chief,  which  were  of 
great  value.  The  treasure  is  alleged  to  be  the  first  of 
any  extent  that  was  so  obtained.  Captain  Murray, 
however,  places  the  death  of  Tara  Singh  in  1807-8, 
daring  the  second  expedition  of  Runjeet  Singh  across 
the  Sutluj,  and  Captain  "Wade  appears  to  have  con- 
fonnded  the  two  visits. 

t  The  result  of  Runjeet  Singh's  expedition  of  this 
season,  from  the  time  of  his  leaving  Amritsur  until 
his  return,  is  stated  by  Khooshwuqt  Ra^  to  have 
been  seven  elephants,  nine  pieces  of  ordnance,  fifty 
horses,  and  about  two  lakhs  of  rupees  in  cash.      In 
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The  year  1807  was  marked  by  the  lapse 
and  resumption  of  Fursroor  and  Chumara, 
possessions  of  Nur  Singh,  deceased,  an  old 
Sikh  sirdar.  A  jagir  for  mere  subsistence 
was  assigned  to  the  son.  Runjeet  next  pre- 
pared a  formidable  expedition  against  Ka- 
soor,  which  had  long  been  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  his  power,  and  from  the  conquest  of 
which,  as  being  a  Musulman  possession,  he 
hoped  for  an  access  of  credit  and  popularity 
amongst  his  own  sect  and  nation.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1807,  ho  invaded  the  territory  with 

1807,  Joilli  iSiiifrii  'i^as  gained  over  to  close  alliance 
with  Runjcct,  and  Khoosliwuqt  Rae  gives  a  long  de- 
tail of  the  moans  used  to  cajole  him.  Amongst  other 
tilings,  Uunjoct  Singh  a^jkcd  permission  to  inspect  the 
fort  of  Kanigurh,  and  went  there  thinly  attended.  He 
professed  great  admiration  of  the  fortifications,  and  or- 
dered the  foundations  of  a  fort  for  himself,  afterwards 
called  Ciovindgurh,  to  be  laid  down  according  to  the 
same  plan.  Jodh  Singh  was  the  son  of  Josa  Singik, 
Malia  SiiiL^li'd  ally  against  Jy  Singh.  He  joined  with 
his  misul  the  army  that  was  led  by  Runjeet  Singh 
against  Kasoor  in  1 807,  which  is  stated  at  30,000  horee, 
iMjing  the  united  force  of  the  Sukurchukeos,  Gho- 
neeas,  Aloowalas,  and  Rumgurheas.  After  eight  daja' 
ighting,  an  o"*-work  of  *^"*  ^lace  was  carried,  when, 

*>hurf-Ufl-d'*'^'        'n*l     ''fliA.-        inn'»r*in£^       T     i*»-K,od  ^^BW 
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rge  force,  and  Kutub-ud-deen  was  coin- 
ed to  shut  himself  up  in  his  fortress  at 
loor.  Internal  seditions  and  broils  coin- 
ed the  ruin  of  this  Patau  family,  and  in 
rch  the  chief  surrendered  at  discretion, 
was  left  in  possession  of  a  small  territory 
th  of  the  Sutluj,  and  bound  to  furnish  a 
tingent  of  troops  on  demand.  Kasoor 
If  and  all  the  territory  held  by  the  family 
;he  Punjab  were  resumed,  and  assigned 

the  present  in  jagir  to  Nyal  Singh 
larawala.  From  Kasoor,  Runjeet  pro- 
Jed  towards  Multan,  and  occupied  and 
t  garrisons  in  various  dependencies  of 
fc  government.  In  April,  the  town  of 
Itan  was  mastered,  but  the  governor  held 

the  fort,  into  which  the  principal  inha- 
ints  had  retired  with  their  valuables, 
ng  unprovided  with  the  means  of  siege, 
njeet  accepted  a  sum  of  money  from 
zuflfur  Khan,  and  returned  to  Lahore  in 

Y- 

ilozuffur  Kban  is  said  to  have  paid  eighty 

usand   rupees,    and  to   have   given   five 

Bes,  to  be  rid  of  the  Sikh  army.     During 

march    back,    a    zemindar    came    up 

OL.  I.  2  b 
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mounted  on  a  fine  horse  to  pay  his  respects. 
Runjeet  Singh  coveted  the  horse,  and  bis 
over-zealous  courtiers  demanded  it  rudely. 
The  rider,  being  offended,  rode  up  to  Run- 
jeet's  elephant  and  made  several  cuts  at  him. 
The  guard  and  attendants  gathered  round, 
but  none  was  found  that  could  match  the 
zemindar  in  horsemanship  and  sword-play. 
After  having  wounded  and  unhorsed  sevenJ, 
he  was  shot  and  his  horse  thus  secured. 

In  the  interval,  before  the  rains,  he  de- 
tached a  force  against  Adeenanugur,  under 
the  Kangra  hills,  and  levied  exactions  in 
that  neighbourhood  from  several  Sikh  and 
mountain  chiefs,  who  had  hitherto  enjoyed 
immunity  from  their  dependence  on  the 
Ghunee  Misul,  with  the  head  of  which,  Suda 
Koonwur,  Runjeet  stood  in  such  close  re- 
lation. The  measure  gave  ofience  to  that 
lady,  and  the  foundation  was  thus  laid  for 
the  differences  and  intrigues  which  led 
eventually  to  her  ruin. 

The  wife  of  the  Puteala  Raja  was  an 
ambitious  intriguing  woman  who  had  long 
i'^nght  to  set  aside  her  husbrnd,  or  at  least 
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territory  for  her  minor  son  Kurum  Singh. 
When  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar  passed  through 
Puteala,  on  his  way  to  the  Punjab,  she  had 
endeavoured  to  make  him  instrumental  to 
her  views,  and  that  wily  chief  made  the 
state  of  things  which  prevailed  conducive  to 
his  own  enrichment,  but  being  pressed  for 
time,  in  consequence  of  the  approach  of 
Lord  Lake,  he  left  matters  between  the 
raja  and  rani  as  they  were.  The  quarrel 
being  now  renewed,  the  rani  sent,  in  the 
rains  of  1807,  to  invite  Runjeet  Singh  to 
espouse  her  cause,  promising  him  a  famous 
brass  piece  of  ordnance  belonging  to  the 
family,  and  which  bore  the  name  of  Kuree 
Khan,  and  also  a  diamond  necklace  of 
known  value,  as  the  price  of  his  assistance. 
The  Lahore  chief  gladly  seized  the  occasion 
to  interfere,  and  crossed  the  Sutluj  at 
Huree-ke-Puttun.  In  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, on  his  route  towards  Puteala,  he  seized 
all  the  remaining  possessions  of  the  deceased 
Ilias-Rae,  and  distributed  them  amongst  his 
dependants  and  allies.  Before  Runjeet 
reached  Puteala,  the  raja  and  rani  had 
eome  to  a  reconciliation,  the  latter  having, 
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througli  the  mediation  of  the  Jheend  and 
Thanesur  chiefs,  obtained  for  her  son  a 
sej^arate  jagir  of  50,000  rupees  per  annum. 
The  raja  now  made  some  demur  to  render 
up  the  gun  and  necklace  promised  by  bis 
rniii,  1)ut  Runjeet  appealed  to  the  invitation 
he  had  received,  and  his  appeal  being 
backed  by  the  condition  of  his  force,  the 
U\(i  articles  were  given  up  according  to 
promise,  though  with  evident  reluctance. 
Runjeet  marched  to  reduce  Nurayungurfa, 
which  was  surrendered,  and  made  over  to 
the  Aloowala  chief,  after  an  unsuccessfhl 
attempt  to  take  it  by  storm,  which  was 
attended  with  a  loss  of  near  400  killed  and 
wounded. 

While  engaged  before  Nurayungurh,  the 
old  chief  Tara  Singh  Ghyba,  who  was 
serving  with  Runjeet  Singh,  died,  and  his 
followers  secretly  conveyed  the  corpse  across 
the  Sutluj  to  his  fort  of  Rahun,  where  the 
funeral  obsequies  were  performed,  and  the 
widow  and  sons  made  preparation  to  main- 
tain their  possessions.  While  the  body, 
however,   was    yet   on   the    nyre,    Runjeet 
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on  the  event  being  ascertained^  arrived  to 
demand  a  surrender  of  treasures,  and  to  en- 
force a  resumption  of  the  chief's  territory. 
After  a  slight  resistance,  the  family  was 
compelled  to  submit,  and  though  the  sons 
at  first  received  a  small  provision  for  sub- 
sistence, they  were  soon  deprived  of  even 
this  means  of  support,  and  have  since  lived 
in  indigence.  On  his  route  back  from 
Nurayungurh,  Runjeet  seized  Moonda,  south 
of  the  Sutluj,  from  the  son  of  Dhurum 
Singh,  and  sold  it  to  the  Jheend  sirdar: 
and  Bhulolpoor  and  Bhurtgurh  were  simi- 
larly taken  from  Bhughael  Singh's  widow. 

It  was  about  this  time,  that  is,  towards 
the  close  of  1807,  that  Mohkum  Chund 
presented  himself  at  the  court  of  Runjeet 
Singh,  and  was  appointed  Dewan.  He  had 
served  in  this  capacity  with  Saheb  Singh  of 
Goojrat,  and,  until  his  appointment,  Runjeet 
Singh  had  no  officer  of  this  description. 

In  December,  Runjeet  Singh  returned 
to  Lahore,  and  was  presented  by  his  wife, 
Mehtab-Koonwur,  with  twins.  The  boys 
were  named  Sher  Singh  and  Tara  Singh, 
but  Runjeet  never  fully  acknowledged 
2  B  2 
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them  as  his  own  oflTspring.  Mehtab-Koon* 
wur's  fidelity  had  for  some  time  been  sus- 
pected by  her  husband,  and  she  had,  in  con- 
se(|uence,  been  living  with  her  mother,  Soda 
Koonwur.  The  report  ran,  that  the  bojB 
were  procured  by  the  latter  from  a  carpenter 
and  weaver,  and  were  produced  as  bom  to 
her  daughter,  the  public  having,  for  some 
time  ])reviously,  been  prepared  for  the  birth, 
by  reports  circulated  of  Mehtab  being  with 
child. 

The  commencement  of  1808  was  marked 
by  the  seizure  of  Puthan  Kot,*  under  the 
Kangra  hills,  belonging  to  Jymul  Ghunea, 
and  by  exactions  from  chiefs  in  the  hills  and 
])Iains  in  that  direction.  Mohkuni  Chund 
Dewan  was  employed  simultaneously  in  set- 
tling arrangements  with  the  dependants  of 
the  Duleala  Misul,  at  the  head  of  which 
Tara  Singh  Ghyba  had  continued,  while  he 
lived.  Most  of  the  feudatories  were  con- 
firmed, on  their  agreeing  to  transfer  their 
allegiance,  and  furnish  contingents  of  hoise, 

*  Kliooshwuqt  Ilao  assigns  the  capture  of  Pathtn 
Xot  ar-     ^'^"^    vn*  t(    *^-o    prevj^p-   e^oson,  that  it) 
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to  be  constantly  in  attendance.  Seal-Kot 
and  Sheikhupura,  south  of  the  Sutluj,  were 
next  seized,  and  annexed  to  the  immediate 
territory  of  the  Lahore  chief,  by  Mohkum 
Chund ;  and  the  Dewan,  being  kept  in  the 
field  during  the  rains,  seized  various  other 
places  on  both  sides  of  the  Sutluj,  from  the 
Anundpur  Mukawal  valley  downwards,  and 
confirmed  to  his  master  all  that  had  formerly 
belonged  to  Tara  Singh  or  to  Bhughael 
Singh. 

The  extensive  permanent  occupations  and 
usurpations,  thus  made  by  Runjeet  Singh,  on 
the  east  and  south  banks  of  the  Sutluj,  ex- 
cited the  alarm  of  the  Sikh  chiefs  situated 
between  that  river  and  the  Jumna,  and,  after 
a  conference,  they  determined  to  send  a  mis- 
sion to  Delhi,  composed  of  Raja  Bhag  Singh, 
of  Jheend,  Bhae  Lai  Singh,  of  Kytul,  and 
Chyn  Singh  Dewan,  of  Puteala,  to  solicit 
that  their  possessions  might  be  taken  under 
the  protection  of  the  British  Government. 
The  mission  reached  Delhi,  and  waited  on 
Mr.  Seton,  the  Resident,  in  March,  1808. 
The  answer  they  received,  though  not  deci- 
sive, was  encouraging  to  their  hope  that  the 
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Lahore  ruler  would  not  be  suffered  to  extend 
his  usurpations  eastward.  Intelligence  of 
this  mission,  however,  no  sooner  reached 
Lahore,  than  Runjeet,  feeling  disquieted, 
despatched  agents  to  invite  the  three  chiefi 
who  composed  it  to  wait  upon  him,  that  he 
might  endeavour  to  allay  their  fears.  They 
accordingly  went  to  his  camp  at  Amriteur, 
where  they  were  received  with  much  favour, 
and  no  effort  was  spared  to  detach  them  from 
the  design  of  forming  any  connection  with 
the  British  Government. 

Pending  these  transactions,  upon  the  alarm 
of  an  invasion  of  India  being  meditated  by 
the  French  emperor.  Lord  Minto  deter- 
mined to  send  missions  to  ascertain  the  con- 
dition of  the  intervening  countries,  and  the 
feeling  of  their  rulers,  chiefs,  and  people. 
The  growing  power  of  Runjeet  Singh,  whose 
authority  was  now  completely  established  in 
the  Punjab,  made  it  essential  to  include  his 
court,  and  the  collision  threatened  by  the 
recent  proceedings  and  known  designs  of 
Runjeet,  east  of  the  Sutluj,  formed  an  addi- 
tional motive  for  deputing  a  British  agent 
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the  negotiator  selected  on  this  occasion,  and 
the  announcement  of  the  intended  deputa- 
tion was  received  by  Runjeet  Singh,  while 
the  Jheend  and  Kytul  chiefs  were  in  at- 
tendance on  him.  To  them  the  contents  of 
the  despatch  were  communicated,  and  the 
matter  formed  the  subject  of  much  anxious 
deliberation.  It  was  determined  to  receive 
Mr.  Metcalfe  at  Kasoor,  whither  Runjeet 
marched  for  the  purpose,  in  September, 
1808. 

On  the  envoy's  arrival,  he  was  received 
with  the  usual  attentions,  but  had  scarcely 
found  an  opportunity  to  enter  on  the  sub- 
jects proposed  for  discussion  with  the  Sikh 
chief,  when  the  latter  suddenly  broke  up  his 
camp  from  Kasoor,  and  crossed  the  Sutluj 
with  his  army.  Fureed-Kot  was  immedi- 
ately occupied  by  him  and  made  over  to 
Suda  Koonwur,  Goolab  Singh  being  ejected, 
and  Runjeet  then  proceeded  against  the 
Musulman  possession  of  Muler  Kotila.  The 
Patau  family  holding  it  was  reduced  to  ex- 
tremity, and  agreed  to  a  large  money-pay- 
ment, giving  a  bond  of  a  lakh  of  rupees,  to 
which  the  Puteala  Raja  was  induced,  by  the 
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deposit  of  some  strongholds,  to  be  surety. 
Mr.  Metcalfe  accompanied  Runjeet  Singh  to 
Fureed-Kot,  but  refused  to  countenauce  any 
military  operations  east  of  the  Sutluj.  He 
accordingly  remained  near  that  river  until 
his  government  should  determine  what  to 
do  in  the  juncture,  and  addressed  in  the 
interval  a  strong  remonstrance  against  such 
aggressions,  committed  in  the  very  fece  of 
his  proposition  to  make  the  matter  the 
subject  of  discussion  and  negotiation  between 
the  governments. 

In  the  meantime,  Runjeet  continued  his 
progress  to  Umbala,  which,  with  its  depen- 
dencies, he  seized,  and  made  over  to  the 
Naba  and  Kytul  chiefs.  He  then  exacted 
tribute  from  Shahabad  and  Thanesur,  and 
returning  by  Puteala,  made  a  brotherly  ex- 
change of  turbands  with  the  weak  Raja  Saheb 
Singh.  After  this  expedition,  he  again  gave 
Mr.  Metcalfe  the  meeting  at  Amritsnr. 
The  government  at  Calcutta  had  in  October 
determined  on  its  course,  and  the  envoy  vm 
now  instructed  to  avow,  that  the  country 
Uof,v'^>on  the  Sutluj  BP"^  *hn  Jumna  was  un- 
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government  had  no  design  to  require  the 
surrender  of  possessions  occupied  before  its 
interposition,  it  must  insist  on  the  restora- 
tion of  all  that  had  been  seized  during  the 
late  expedition  of  Runjeet  Singh.  To  en- 
force this  demand,  and  support  the  negotia- 
tion, a  body  of  troops  was  advanced  to  the 
frontier  under  Colonel  (afterwards  Sir  David) 
Ochterlony,  and  an  army  of  reserve  was 
formed  and  placed  under  the  command  of 
Major-General  St.  Leger,  to  be  prepared  for 
any  extended  operations,  which  the  activity 
and  supposed  hostile  designs  of  Runjeet 
might  render  necessary. 

Colonel  Ochterlony  crossed  the  Jumna  at 
Boorea  on  the  16th  January,  1809,  and  as 
he  approached  Umbala,  Runjeet  Singh's  de- 
tachment retired  to  the  Sutluj.  Taking  on 
his  way  the  several  places  visited  by  the  Sikh 
army,  the  British  commander  reached  Lo- 
diana  on  the  Sutluj,  and  took  up  a  position 
there  on  the  18th  February  following.  His 
march  was  hailed  by  the  people  as  well  as 
chiefs,  as  affording  a  promise  of  future  pro- 
tection and  tranquillity,  and  they  vied  with 
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one  another  in  the  display  of  their  grati- 
tude. 

Up  to  this  period,  Runjeet  had  main- 
tained, in  the  conferences  to  which  the  envoy 
was  admitted,  that  the  Jumna,  and  not  the 
Sutluj,  was  the  proper  boundary  of  the  Bri- 
tish possessions,  and  that,  in  right  of  his 
supremacy  over  the  Sikh  nation,  no  less  thsD 
as  Governor  of  Lahore,  he  was  warranted  in 
asserting  feudal  superiority  over  all  the  chieb 
of  that  nation  between  those  two  rivers.  The 
existing  independence  of  Puteala,  and  the 
other  principalities,  had  no  weight  in  argu- 
ment with  a  chief,  whose  title  was  the  right 
to  plunder  and  usurp,  according  to  the  con- 
dition of  his  army.  The  arrival  of  Colonel 
Ochterlony  on  the  Sutluj,  however,  opened 
liis  eyes  to  a  new  fear,  which  was,  that  if  he 
longer  resisted,  offers  of  protection  might  be 
made  to  chiefs  in  the  Punjab,  which  must  in- 
volve him  in  collision,  and,  perhaps,  hostility, 
with  a  power  he  never  thought  himself  capft- 
ble  of  seriously  opposing  in  the  field.  His 
resolutions  were  hastened  by  an  event  that 
f^nnnr^ai^  in  ]hijj  camp.     Th^  ^o/iw»v7/iw,  the 
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first  and  sacred  month  of  the  Mahomedans, 
commenced  in  1809  towards  the  end  of  Fe- 
bruary, and  the  followers  of  this  feith,  in  the 
suite  of  the  envoy,  prepared  to  celebrate  the 
deaths  of  Husun  and  Hoosein,  the  two  sons 
of  AD,  with  the  usual  ceremonies.  The 
Akalis,  or  fanatic  priests  of  the  Sikhs,  took 
umbrage  at  this  performance  of  Moslem  rites 
in  the  Sikh  camp  and  at  Amritsur,  and,  col- 
lecting in  a  body,  headed  by  Phoola  Singh, 
a  bigot  of  notorious  turbulence,  they  opened 
a  fire  of  matchlocks,  and  attacked  the  envoy's 
camp.*  The  escort  was  called  out,  and, 
though  composed  of  two  companies  of  na- 
tive infantry  and  sixteen  troopers  only,  this 
small  body  charged  and  routed  their  party ; 
after  which,  the  biers  were  buried  with  the 
usual  forms.  Runjeet  himself  came  up  at 
the  close  of  the  fight,  and  immediately  it  was 

*  Khooeliwuqt  Rae  says  the  Akalis  intended  to  have 
taken  their  revenge  upon  the  mission  by  a  night  attack, 
to  prevent  which  Runjeet  Singh  sent  500  of  his  best 
troops  to  mount  guard  about  the  camp  of  Mr.  Metcalfe, 
who,  in  the  morning,  moved  to  a  greater  distance  from 
Amritsur,  and  the  Akalis  dug  up  and  burned  the  buried 
biers  and  every  relic  they  could  find  of  the  Mahomedan 
rite. 

VOL.    I.  2   c 
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over,  advanced  in  person  to  make  apologies 
to  the  envoy,  expressing  his  admiration  of  the 
discipline  and  order  displayed  by  the  British 
detachment,  and  promising  his  best  exer- 
tions to  prevent  any  repetition  of  such  dis- 
orders. The  circumstance  made  an  impres- 
sion on  his  mind  as  to  the  unfitness  of  his 
own  troops  to  cope  with  those  under  Euro- 
pean discipline,  and  determined  him  to 
secure  peace  and  friendship  at  the  sacrifices 
demanded. 

The  British  Government  were  sensible, 
that,  having  interfered  to  impose  restraints 
on  the  ambition  of  Runjeet  Singh,  it  had 
little  to  expect  from  his  friendship,  in  case 
of  any  necessity  arising  to  arm  against  inva- 
sion from  the  west.  Had  danger,  indeed, 
from  that  quarter  been  more  imminent,  it 
would  probably  have  been  deemed  politic  to 
extend  our  direct  influence  farther  into  the 
Punjab,  to  reduce  the  power  of  a  chief  who 
shewed  himself  so  unfriendly.  But  by  the 
time  arrangements  had  to  be  concluded,  the 
^apprehension  of  any  danger  had  worn  off,  and 
ho  -'iilv  v^rQjuxiing  object  was,  ^o  secure  our 
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to  take  redress  for  the  offensive  aggressions 
which  the  Lahore  ruler  had  recently  com- 
mitted east  of  the  Sutluj.  Runjeet  expressed 
a  strong  desire  at  this  time  to  obtain  a  writ- 
ten pledge  of  our  pacific  and  friendly  inten- 
tions towards  himself;  and  the  restoration  of 
the  places  seized  during  his  late  inroad  having 
been  obtained  from  him,  a  short  treaty,  decla- 
ratory of  mutual  peace  and  friendship,  was 
concluded  by  the  envoy,  at  Amritsur,  on  the 
25th  April,  1809.  Its  stipulations  were  to 
the  following  effect: — 

-  First. — "  Perpetual  friendship  shall  sub- 
sist between  the  British  Government  and  tlie 
State  of  Lahore ;  the  latter  shall  be  consi- 
dered, with  respect  to  the  former,  to  be  on 
the  footing  of  the  most  favoured  powers, 
and  the  British  Government  will  have  no 
concern  with  the  territories  and  subjects  of 
the  Raja  to  the  northward  of  the  river 
Sutluj. 

Second. — "  The  Raja  will  never  maintain, 
in  the  territory  which  he  occupies  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Sutluj,  more  troops  than  are  ne- 
cessary for  the  internal  duties  of  the  terri- 
tory, nor  commit  or  suffer  any  encroachment 
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on  the  possessions  or  rights  of  the  chieis  in 
its  vicinity. 

Third. — "  In  the  event  of  a  violation  of 
any  of  the  preceding  articles,  or  of  a  de- 
])arture  from  the  rules  of  friendship,  on  the 
part  of  either  state,  this  treaty  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  null  and  void." 

The  treaty  being  concluded,  Mr.  Metcalfe 
came  away  on  the  1st  May  follovring.  All 
further  discussions  with  Runjeet  Singh  were 
then  dropped,  and  it  became  a  principle,  in 
all  relations  with  this  chief,  to  confine  com- 
munications, as  much  as  possible,  to  fnendly 
lettei*s  and  the  exchange  of  presents;  bat 
the  British  officers  on  the  frontier  were  in- 
structed to  watch  the  proceedings  of  Run- 
jeet, and  to  require  instant  redress,  in  case 
(»f  any  infringement  of  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  by  interference  with,  or  encroach- 
ment on,  the  rights  and  territories  of  chieft 
and  sirdars  east  or  south  of  the  river  Sutluj. 
By  this  treaty  Runjeet  was  guaranteed  in 
the  possession  of  territory  on  the  left  of  the 
Sutluj,  yielding  more  than  twelve  lakhs  of 
rMpe^^s  «^d  ^«^i^nWe  o^  yie^^^Tifi^  ^welve  times 
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A.D.    1809   TO   1811. 


The  declarations,  with  which  the  British 
force  under  Colonel  Ochterlony  advanced  to 
the  Sutluj,  were  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  application  made  by  the  chiefs  occupying 
the  country  between  the  Indus  and  Sutluj, 
through  the  mission  deputed  by  them  to 
Delhi,  in  March,  1808.  Protection  was  pro- 
mised, and  no  demand  of  tribute  or  of  con- 
tribution of  any  kind  made,  to  defray  the 
charges  incurred  by  the  obligation  to  afford 
it.  Their  recent  experience  of  the  rapacity 
of  a  Sikh  army,  and  the  conviction  that  there 
could  be  no  security  to  themselves,  and  still 
less  to  their  families,  under  a  ruler  like  the 
chief  who  had  now  the  ascendant  in  the  Sikh 
nation,  made  all  the  sirdars  rejoice  that  their 
prayer  had  been  acceded  to  by  the  British 
Government ;  and  the  advance  of  its  forces 
to  the  Sutluj  was  looked  upon  in  conse- 
2  c  2 
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(jueiice  with  no  jealousy,  but  as  a  necessary 
measure. 

A  treaty  having  been  now  concluded  with 
Kunjeet  Singh,  it  became  necessary  to  fix, 
somewhat  more  specifically  than  had  been 
hitherto  done,  the  relations  that  were  to 
subsist  henceforward  between  the  protecting 
l)ower  and  its  protected  dependants.  It  was 
deteimined  to  give  the  desired  explanation 
of  the  views  of  the  British  Government  on 
this  subject,  by  a  general  proclamation,  rather 
than  by  entering  into  any  separate  engage- 
ment with  the  numerous  chiefs  affected  by 
the  measure.  Accordingly,  on  the  6th  May, 
1809,  an  Italornama^  or  general  declaration, 
was  circulated  amongst  the  sirdars,  intimat- 
ing to  them  as  follows : — 

First. — That  the  territories  of  Sirhind  and 
Malwa  (the  designation  assumed  by  the 
Sikhs  of  Puteala,  Naba,  Jheend,  and  Eytul) 
had  been  taken  under  British  protection, 
and  Runjeet  Singh  had  bound  himself  bj 
treaty  to  exercise  in  future  no  interference 
therein. 

Soponrl  —    Tfinf   '*■    vaP  ^''^  ^\i^    mfo?|t;ion  <rf 
1.^  .-4?nf.ifli         ..f  ^'   .MiAn  '.nnir--     tfiy  trf- 
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bute  firom  the  chiefs  and  sirdars  benefiting 
by  this  arrangement. 

Third. — That  the  chiefs  and  sirdars  would 
be  permitted  to  exercise,  and  were  for  the 
future  secured  in,  the  rights  and  authorities 
they  possessed  in  their  respective  territories 
prior  to,  and  at  the  time  of,  the  declaration 
of  protection  by  the  British  Government. 

Fourth. — That  the  chiefs  and  sirdars  should 
be  bound  to  offer  every  fiicility  and  accom- 
modation to  British  troops  and  detachments, 
employed  in  securing  the  protection  guaran- 
teed, or  for  purposes  otherwise  connected 
with  the  general  interests  of  the  state,  when- 
ever the  same  might  be  marched  into,  or 
stationed  in,  their  respective  territories. 

Fifth. — In  case  of  invasion  or  war,  the 
sirdars  were  to  join  the  British  standard 
with  their  followers,  whenever  called  upon. 

Sixth. — Merchants  conveying  articles,  the 
produce  of  Europe,  for  the  use  of  the 
detachments  at  Lodiana,  or  of  any  other 
British  force  or  detachment,  should  not  be 
subject  to  transit  duty,  but  must  be  pro- 
tected in  their  passage  through  the  Sikh 
country. 
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Seventh. — In  like  manner,  horses  for  the 
cavalry,  when  furnished  with  passports  from 
competent  officers,  must  be  exempt  from 
all  tax. 

The  above  declaration,  being  published 
and  circulated,  became  the  charter  of  rights, 
to  which  the  chiefs  have  since  appealed  for 
the  settlement  of  all  questions  that  have 
arisen  between  them  and  the  British  Grovem- 
ment.  The  matters  specifically  provided  for 
were  those  only  that  were  urgent.  There 
has  been  much  intricate  dispute  between 
rival  candidates  for  sirdarees : — ^between 
chiefe  who  had  divided  their  territory  before 
the  declaration  of  protection  was  published, 
and  had  bound  themselves  to  their  co- 
proprietors  by  mutual  obligations ;  between 
chiefs  and  their  dependants  of  the  Sikh 
nation,  as  well  as  zemindars,  as  to  the 
extent  of  right  and  authority  possessed  at 
the  time  of  the  declaration  of  protection; — 
and,  perhaps  more  than  all,  boundary  dis- 
putes and  quarrels  regarding  participated 
rights.  These  differences,  whenever  thej 
^ftT-   qripon.  have  require^  aHinst'wient  ap^ 
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spot,  and  bave  formed  the  subject  of  con- 
tinual references  to  the  supreme  govern- 
ment at  Calcutta.  The  regulation  of  suc- 
cessions was  also  a  matter  that  from  the 
first  required  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
protecting  authority,  and  failing  heirs  of 
any  kind,  according  to  Sikh  custom  and  law, 
the  escheat  is  considered  to  fall  to  the 
protecting  state. 

Until  the  year  1812,  the  duties  of  pro- 
tection, and  the  settlement  of  these  mutual 
disputes,  though  giving  constant  employ- 
ment to  Colonel  Ochterlony,  the  British 
officer  appointed  superintendent  of  Sikh 
affairs,  produced  nothing  of  sufficient  mo- 
ment to  require  relation.  In  that  year, 
however,  the  disorders  in  Puteala,  conse- 
quent upon  the  raja's  imbecility,  produced  a 
crisis  that  called  for  authoritative  inter- 
ference. The  protected  territory  was  in- 
vaded by  a  public  depredator,  for  whose 
punishment  and  expulsion  the  Puteala  raja 
was  called  upon  to  furnish  a  quota  of  horse. 
This  chief  holds  territory  yielding  a  revenue 
of  more  than  thirty  lakhs  of  nipees,  yet  the 
whole  force  he  could  furnish  on  the  occasion 
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consisted  only  of  two  hundred  horse,  of  the 
very  worst  description,  and  these  arrived  so 
late  in  the  field  as  to  be  of  no  use.  Colonel 
Ochterlony,  taking  with  him  the  chiefs  of 
Jheend  and  Naba,  proceeded  to  Puteala,  to 
remonstrate  with  Maharaja  Saheb  Singh 
upon  the  evidence  of  inefficiency  afforded 
by  this  state  of  things,  and  endeavoured  to 
persuade  him  to  discard  the  low  favourites, 
who  ate  up  his  revenues,  and  prevented 
those  better  disposed  from  carrying  on  a 
consistent  system  of  government,  and  intro- 
ducing the  desired  improvements  into  the 
administration.  The  attempt  to  procure  a 
change  of  ministers  by  persuasion  foiled,  but 
the  raja  made  many  professions  of  a  dete^ 
mination  to  effect  the  desired  reforms. 
Being  left  again  to  himself,  his  conduct 
became  so  violent  and  irregular,  as  to  betnj 
symptoms  of  an  aberration  of  reason,  and 
the  colonel  was  compelled  to  proceed  again 
to  his  capital,  in  order  to  allow  his  outraged 
subjects  and  dependants  to  put  things  on  a 
better   footing,   and   to   prevent   the  raja's 

rckj-pr   T^j]     f—^iT       ;*o^»'/»r     fr'kTn      •liQtUTb^Jlir    the 
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deposed,  and  placed  under  limited  restraint. 
Askoor  Rani,  his  wife,  in  association  with  a 
shrewd  Bramin  minister,  named  Nundee 
Rao,  was  appointed  regent  for  the  heir- 
apparent,  Kurum  Singh,  who  was  then  a 
minor,  and  affairs  were  conducted  in  his 
name.  Maharaja  Saheb  Singh  died  a  few 
months  after.  The  rani's  doubtful  reputa- 
tion for  chastity,  and  known  character  for 
turbulence  and  intrigue,  made  her  admi- 
nistration unpopular,  while  the  profusion  of 
Saheb  Singh  had  secured  him  many  par- 
tisans. Hence  the  part  taken  by  the  British 
superintendent  in  the  establishment  of  this 
scheme  of  administration,  although  his  mo- 
tives were  appreciated  by  the  discerning, 
made  a  great  sensation  amongst  the  Sikhs, 
by  the  lower  order  of  whom,  and  particularly 
by  the  turbulent  and  designing,  the  raja's 
removal  from  power  was  regarded  as  an  act 
of  tyranny  and  injustice,  produced  by  in- 
trigue, and  influenced  by  worse  motives. 
When  Colonel  Ochterlony  was  at  Puteala, 
in  prosecution  of  these  measures,  he  was  at- 
tacked in  his  palanquin  by  an  Akali  fanatic, 
who  with  his  drawn  sword  had  nearly  taken 
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the  coloiiers  life.  He  escaped,  however, 
Avith  slight  wounds,  by  seizing  hold  of  the 
sword,  and  the  assassin  was  sentenced  to  be 
confined  for  life  at  Delhi. 

In  this  notice  of  occurrences  east  of  the 
Sutluj,  the  events  of  the  Punjab  have  been 
anticipated.  It  is  now  time  to  resume  the 
narrative  of  Runjeet  Singh's  usurpations,  and 
of  the  enterprises  by  which  he  consolidated 
and  extended  his  dominions. 

The  first  operation  in  which  the  Lahore 
army  was  engaged  after  Mr.  Metcalfe's  de- 
parture, in  May,  1809,  was  against  Kangra, 
in  the  hills ;  but  before  moving  in  that  di- 
rection, Runjeet  Singh  gave  order  to  place 
the  fort  of  Philor,  on  the  Sutluj,  opposite  to 
Lodiana,  and  also  Govind-gurh,*  in  Amritsar, 
where  his  treasure  was  deposited,  in  the  best 
l>ossible  condition  for  defence.     The  walls 

*  Baron  Ilugcl  describes  tliis  fort  as  strong.  Rim- 
jeet  began  the  works  in  1807.  It  was  to  hare  beeo 
built  on  the  plan  of  Kamgurh,  with  the  view  of  flat- 
tering Jodh  iSingb,  the  grandson  of  Jae  Singh,  whoH 
^o-operation  in  the  conquest  of  Kasoor  was  required  bj 
'^unjec*  The  protection  of  the  holj  tank  and  of  tlM 
..ir   'm*    .>•'»  }*-}  n    rood  pr^***-^  for  erecting  a  stTOiij 
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were  rebuilt,  and  a  deep  ditch,  scarped  with 
masonry,  was  added  to  the  works  of  both 
strongholds,  which  being  completed,  the  chief 
moved  into  the  hills. 

Kangra  was  at  this  time  besieged  by  Umui- 
Singh  T'hapa,  the  Goorkha  commander,  but 
held  out  against  him.  The  garrison,  how- 
ever, being  reduced  to  extremity.  Raja  Sun- 
sar  Chund  tendered  the  place  to  Runjeet, 
on  condition  of  his  lending  troops  to  raise 
the  siege,  and  expel  the  Goorkhas  from  the 
territory  west  and  north  of  the  Sutluj.  The 
engagement  was  gladly  entered  into  by  Run- 
jeet, and  on  the  28th  May,  he  arrived  with 
his  army  at  Puthan-Kot,  in  the  Jalendra 
Turaee,  a  possession  of  Jymul  Ghuneea, 
which  he  seized  and  confiscated.  Thence  he 
sent  a  detachment  to  strengthen  the  forces 
of  the  confederate  hill  chiefs,  who  were  at 
the  time  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  cut  off 
Umur  Singh's  supplies,  and  so  compel  his 
retirement.     Umur  Singh  made  an  effort  to 

made  it  a  very  formidable  place;  rising  to  a  lofty 
lieight  above  the  plain,  it  presents,  with  its  tiers  of  guns, 
one  over  the  other,  a  remarkably  imposing  aspect 
Ranjeet,  to  the  last,  kept  his  treasure  here. 

VOL.  h  2d 
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ward  off  this  interference,  and  tendered  to 
Runjeet  a  money  equivalent  for  Kangra. 
The  fort,  however,  had  a  value  in  the  eye  of 
the  aspiring  Sikh,  which  made  him  regard- 
less of  the  temptation  offered  to  his  avarice. 
This  stronghold  has  the  reputation  in  Hin- 
dustan of  being  impregnable.  Sunsar  Chund, 
notwithstanding  his  engagement,  could  not 
reconcile  it  to  his  honour  to  part  with  the 
fort,  and  evaded  Runjeet  Singh's  importunity 
for  a  Sikh  garrison  to  be  admitted  within  its 
walls.*  In  August,  having  proceeded  in 
person  to  the  vicinity,  and  being  still  put  off 
with  excuses,  the  Sikh's  patience  became 
exhausted.    He  accordingly  placed  the  Baja'8 

*  Sunsar  Cliund  played  a  double  part  throogli  the 
whole  of  this  negotiation.  After  his  engagement  with 
Runjeet  Singh,  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Umar 
Singh,  promising  to  surrender  the  fort  to  him,  and  thu^ 
obtaining  leave  to  bring  away  his  fietmily,  oontnTod  to 
throw  into  the  place  his  brother  with  four  months'  sup- 
plies, thus  hoping  to  keep  it  against  both  daimantfl^ 
Runjeet  Singh,  howeyer,  seized  Unrodh  Chnnd  as  • 
hostage,  and  obtaining  from  Sunsar  Chund  an  ordsr  to 
^  receiyed  into  the  place,  bribed  Umnr  Singh,  whoie 
army  was  sickly  and  pressed  for  supplies,  in  order  ^ 
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son,  who  was  in  attendance  with  him,  under 
restraint,  and  having  ascertained  that  the 
^rmj  of  Umur  Singh  was  in  great  straits 
for  supplies,  and  short  of  ammunition,  he 
directed  a  chosen  body  of  Sikhs  to  advance 
boldly  to  the  gate,  and  demand  entrance. 
They  suffered  considerably  in  killed  and 
wounded  as  they  ascended,  but  on  reaching 
the  gate,  were  received  into  the  fort,  which 
thus  fell  into  the  power  of  Runjeet,  on  the 
24th  of  August,  1809.  Umur  Singh,  being 
foiled  in  his  purpose,  and  having  no  desire 
to  involve  himself  with  the  Sikhs,  came  to 
an  understanding  with  Runjeet,  and  having 
secured,  by  his  connivance,  the  means  of 
transport,  retired  across  the  Sutluj. 

On  the  31st  of  September,  Runjeet  Singh, 
having  completed  arrangements  with  the  hill 
chiefs,  and  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  se- 
cure his  possession  of  Kangra,  returned  to 
the  Jalendra  Doab,  and  seized  the  jagir  of 
Bhughael  Singh's  eldest  widow,  who  had 
recently  died  there.  His  dewan  was  simi- 
larly employed  in  seizing  the  districts  of 
Bhoop  Singh  FyzuUapurea,  whose  person  he 
secured  treacherously  at  an  interview. 
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It  was  at  this  time,  and  influenced  appa- 
rently by  observation  of  the  efficiency  and 
discipline  maintained  by  the  British  sepoys 
with  Mr.  Metealfei  that  Runjeet  Singh  com- 
menced the  fennation  of  regular  battalions 
on  the  British  model,  entertaining  for  the 
purpose  Poorbeest  that  is,  natives  of  the 
Gangetic    provinces,   and   Sikhs    from  the 
other  side  of  the  Sutluj.     These  he  formed 
into  bodies  of  300  and  400,  and  procnred 
deserters  from  the  British  ranks,  whom  he 
employed  to  drill  them,  and  nominated  to 
be  commanders,  with  high  pay.     His  artil* 
lery  vras  also  formed  into  a  separate  corps, 
under  a  darogha,  or  superintendent;    and 
the  cavalry,  attached  to  himself,  he  divided 
into  two  classes,  one  called  the  Ghor-chur 
Suwars,  and  the  other  the  Ghor-chur  Khas, 
tlic  first  being  paid  in  money,  and  the  lat- 
ter byjagirs:   both  classes,  however,  weie 
mounted  on  horses  the  property  of  the  state. 
Jodh  Singh,  of  Vuzeerabad,  died  towards 
the  close  of  1809 ;  and  on  the  first  day  of  the 
new  year,  Runjeet  arrived  there,  to  enforce 
the  resumption  of  his  territorial  possessions. 
A  large  sum  of  money  was   tendered  by 
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Gundha  Singh,  the  son  of  the  deceased,  as 
the  prico  of  his  confirmation,  and  the  Lahore 
chiefs  avarice  being  tempted,  he  refrained 
from  present  occupation  of  the  estates,  and 
conferred  the  shal  and  turband  of  investi- 
ture on  the  heir.  A  dispute  between  the 
father  and  son  of  Goojrat  affording  the  op- 
portunity,* he  succeeded  in  expelling  both, 
and  in  confiscating  that  territory;  after 
which,  he  proceeded  to  the  country  east  of 
the  Jelum,  as  far  as  Sahewal,  and  exacted 
tribute  and  contributions  from  the  Balooch 
and  other  Musulraan  chiefs  of  that  quarter. 
On  the  2nd  of  February,  1810,  in  the 
midst  of  these  operations,  it  was  announced 


*  Khooshwuqt  Rae  says  that,  upon  Goolab'  Singh's 
flying  to  Runjeet's  camp,  Saheb  Singh  of  Goojrat,  the 
father,  took  fright  and  fled  to  Bimbur,  whereupon  his 
whole  territory,  and  the  treasure  and  property  in  his 
forts,  were  quickly  taken  possession  of  by  Runjeet,  and 
a  jagir  of  12,000  rs.  per  annum  was  assigned  to  Goolab 
Singh.  The  plunder  of  this  family  is  stated  to  have 
yielded  between  ^ve  and  six  lakhs  of  rupees  in  cash  and 
Bey  en  hundred  villages.  In  1810,  Saheb  Singh  gave 
himself  up  and  obtained  a  jagir  of  25,000  rupees. per 
annum. 

2   D  2 
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to  Runjeet  Singh,  that  Shah  Sbuja  M-as 
approaching  to  seek  refuge  in  his  territory, 
having  been  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
ascendency  acquired  by  his  brother,  Shah 
Mahmud,  through  the  vigour  and  talents  of 
the  Vuzeer,  Futeh  Khan.  The  ex-Shab 
joined  the  camp  of  Runjeet  at  Khooshab  on 
the  day  following,  and  was  received  with 
outward  respect,  Runjeet  having  gone  forth 
in  person  to  conduct  him  in,  and  sending  a 
zeeafut  of  1,250  rs.  to  his  tents  upon  his 
alighting.  The  Shah,  however,  returned  to 
Rawul  Pindi  on  the  12th  of  Februair,  to 
join  his  brother  Zeman  Shah,  leaving  Run- 
jeet to  prosecute  his  operations  against  the 
Musulman  chiefs  east  of  the  Indus.  A  suc- 
cour of  men  and  money  had  been  tendered 
by  the  government  of  Cashmere,  and  bj 
Ata  Mahomed  Khan,  son  of  the  old  Vuzeer 
Sher  Mahomed;  and,  thus  aided,  Shah 
Shuja  made  an  attack  on  Peshawur,  and 
was  received  there  on  the  20th  of  March. 
In  September  following,  however,  he  wa« 
expelled  by  Mahoined   Uzeem,    brother  of 

7-1  foV     TCIiAn      'xrxc      Ir'     —      tir^ir      «/»rosr    ♦.he 
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Indus,  whereupon  he  endeavoured  to  obtain 
admission  into  Multan,  without  effect.*  In 
the  mean  time,  however,  events  of  interest 
had  occurred  in  the  Punjab. 

The  Sahewal  chief  had  accepted  termd 
from  Runjeet  on  the  25th  of  January,  but 
failing  to  pay  the  entire  amount  agreed  upon 
(80,000  rupees),  that  town  was  invested  on 
the  7th  February.  Futeh  Khan,  the  sirdar, 
surrendered ;  but  upon  some  demur  in  giving 
up  a  dependency  of  Sahewal,  named  Lukh- 
omut,  he  was  sent  in  irons  to  Lahore,  and 

*  According  to  Kbooshwuqt  Rae,  Shah  Shuja  wjut 
invited  to  Multan  by  Muzuffur  KJian,  with  whom  Vufa 
Begum,  with  the  Shah's  family,  had  already  taken  refuge, 
and  had  brought  the  Shah's  jewels.  Muzuffur  Khan 
declared,  he  required  the  Shah's  aid  and  countenance  to 
enable  him  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  Runjeet  Singh. 
He  no  sooner,  however,  made  his  appearance  under  the 
walls,  than  the  fort  guns  were  opened  on  him,  from 
which  Kbooshwuqt  Rae  surmises  that  the  kiladar  wished 
the  death  of  the  Shah,  in  order  that  he  might  plunder 
the  jewels,  or  if  he  surrendered,  that  it  was  bis  intention 
to  have  given  him  up  to  Prince  Kamran,  which  would 
equally  have  answered  his  purpose.  Shah  Shuja  rode 
away  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fort  guns,  but  remained 
in  the  neighbourhood  until  Muzuffur  Khan,  repenting, 
assigned  over  four  purgunas,  with  a  jagir  of  10,000 
rupees,  for  the  Shali's  personal  expenses. 
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kept  there  in  close  eonfinemeiit  with  all  his 
family,  the  whole  of  his  estate  being  seques- 
trated.    On   the  15th  February,   Runjeet's 
army  was  before  Ooch,  the  proprietore  of 
which  place,  Syiids  of  Geelan  and  Bokhara, 
waited  on  the  Sikh  with  horses,  and  this 
conduct,  added  to  the  estimation  in  which 
their  tribe  is  held  for  sanctity  by  both  Hm- 
dus  and  Mahomedans,  propitiated  the  chief, 
and  they  were  left  in  possession,  under  an 
engagement  to  pay  tribute.     On  the  20th 
February,  such  was  the  rapidity  with  which 
Runjeet  Singh  prosecuted  his  measures,  the 
whole  Sikh  army  was  before  Multan  ravaging 
the  surrounding  territory,  consequent  upon 
a  refnsal  by  Mozuffur  Khan  to  pay  the  sum 
of  three  lakhs  of  rupees  which  had  been  de- 
manded from  him.     Runjeet  now  required 
the  fort  of  Multan,  declaring  that  he  desired 
it  for  Shah  Shuja,  to  whom  Mozuffur  Khan 
was  bound,  and  had  engaged  to  render  it. 
This  specious  pretext  made  no  change  in 
Mozuffur  Khan's  resolution  to  defend  the 
place  to  the  utmost.     Runjeet  reconnoitred, 
and  marked  out  ground  for  different  hnt 
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to  different  chiefs,  with  the  promise  of  rich 
jagirs  to  those  who  made  the  quickest  ad- 
vance and  most  impression.  Arrangements 
were  made  to  secure  the  transmission  of 
supplies  by  water,  as  well  as  by  land,  from 
Lahore  and  Amritsur,  and  every  thing  be- 
tokened a  determination  in  the  Sikh  chief 
to  master  this  important  possession. 

The  garrison  was  not  disheartened,  but 
made  the  l>e8t  dispositions  possible  for  de- 
fence. A  hrge  supply  of  grain  had  been 
laid  in,  and  the  fort  contained  an  abundance 
of  fresh  water.  The  little  impression  made 
on  the  walls  by  the  Sikh  artillery  confirmed 
the  courage  of  the  defenders.  The  great 
Bhangee  gun,  which  discharged  a  ball  of 
two  and  a  half  maunds  kuchha  (about 
200  lbs.),  had  been  brought  down  for  the 
siege,  but  the  materials  for  such  an  opera- 
tion, and  the  necessary  science  and  expe- 
rience, were  so  defective  in  the  Sikh  army, 
that  Runjeet  Singh,  having  suffered  the  loss 
of  many  valuable  men  and  oflScers,  particu- 
larly Atar  Singh,  a  favourite  and  confidential 
companion,  who  was  blown  up  in  a  mine, 
was  compelled  to  grant  terms  to  Mozuffur 
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Khan,  and  retired  on  receiving  payment  of 
1,80,000  rupees. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  he  returned  to  La- 
hore mortified  by  his  ill  success,  and  throwing 
the  blame  on  his  officers  and  jagirdan. 
He  now  devoted  himself  to  increase  the 
number  of  his  regular  battalions,  and  formed 
a  corps  of  Sikhs,  called  Orderly  Khas,  or 
select  orderlies,  to  whom  he  gave  superior 
pay,  and  the  advantage  of  carrying  his  dus^ 
tuks^  or  orders,  to  chiefs,  and  districts,  on 
whom  they  were  thus  billeted  at  high  iate& 
A  horse  artillery  was  likewise  formed,  and 
improvements  were  set  on  foot  in  every 
branch  of  the  service,  which  were  all  closely 
superintended  by  Runjeet  in  person. 

Gundha  Singh,  who,  in  January  preceding, 
had  secured,  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  father's 
treasures,  a  temporary  confirmation  of  hifl 
estates,  did  not  long  enjoy  what  he  had  pur- 
chased so  dearly.  In  June  1810,  a  strong 
detachment  was  sent  to  Vuzeerabad,  and  the 
entire  possessions  of  the  late  Jodh  Singh 
were  sequestrated,  a  few  villages  only  being 
'eft  to  afford  su^*aistp"cp  ^^  the  youthful  vi^ 
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widow  of  Bhugael  Singh,  Rani  Ram-Koon-^ 
wur,  was  at  the  same  time  expelled  from 
Bahadurpur,  which  she  held  as  a  jagir  for 
subsistence.  She  took  refuge  at  Lodiana, 
and  obtained  a  few  villages,  which  had  be- 
longed to  her  husband,  on  the  protected  side 
of  the  Sutluj. 

After  the  DuserOy  in  the  month  of  October 
following,  Runjeet  Singh  moved  in  person 
to  Ramnugur,  on  the  Chenab,  and  sum- 
moned to  his  presence  Nidhan  Singh,  of 
Athoo.  The  chief  refused  attendance,  ex- 
cept under  guarantee  of  a  sodee,  or  Sikh 
priest;  whereupon  his  fort  of  Duskut  was 
invested  on  the  17th  October.  Runjeet 
Singh's  batteries,  however,  opened  against 
the  place  without  avail,  and  an  attempt 
made  to  influence  the  garrison,  by  severities 
and  ill  usage  of  their  wives  and  families, 
who  fell  into  the  besieger's  power,  was 
equally  ineffective.  The  Sikh  priest,  Bydee 
Jumeyut  Singh,  was  then  employed  to  me- 
diate for  the  submission  of  this  spirited 
chief,  and  upon  his  guarantee  and  the  pro- 
mise of  a  jagir,  the  sirdar  waited  on  Run- 
jeet Singh,  who,  regardless  of  the  solemnity 
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of  the  engagement,  put  him  in  irons.  In 
the  beginning  of  November,  Bagh  Singh 
Huluwala,  with  his  son  Subha  Singh,  vrho 
were  in  camp  with  their  followers,  fell  under 
the  displeasure  of  the  Lahore  chief,  and 
were  placed  under  restraint,  and  all  their 
territorial  possessions  confiscated ;  after 
which,  Runjeet  Singh  returned  to  his  capi- 
tal, and  detached  Mohkum  Chund  Dewan 
to  enforce  the  collection  of  tribute,  and  to 
complete  arrangements  in  the  hills,  where 
the  Rajas  of  Bimbhur  and  Rigaori,  and  the 
tribe  of  Chibh-Bhao,  were  refractory. 

In  December,  1810,  Saheb  Singh,  who 
had  been  expelled  from  Goojrat,  was  invited 
to  return,  and  invested  with  a  considerable 
Jagir,  and  Bagh  Singh  Huluwala  was  re- 
leased from  confinement,  and  similarly  ho- 
noured. In  the  same  month,  the  release  of 
Nidhan  Singh  was  obtained  by  the  Bydee 
priests,  who  felt  their  honour  concerned  in 
his  treatment,  after  one  of  their  body  had 
been  inveigled  to  give  a  personal  guarantee. 
They  accordingly  sat  dhuma^  on  Runjeet* 

r^o  -»»oMiee  o^    '  «*t?ng  d^^^^noT  is  employed  oj 
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until  he  consented  to  release  his  prisoner: 
Nidhan  Singh  would,  however,  accept  no 
jagir,  or  stipend,  but  retired  from  the 
Lahore  dominions,  and  took  service  with  the 
governor  of  Cashmere. 

In  January,  1811,  Futeh  Khan,  of  Sahe- 
wal,  was  liberated  with  his  family  at  the  in- 
tercession of  an  Udasi  priest,  and  retired  to 
Bahawulpur.  A  small  jagir  was  likewise 
conferred  on  Dhurum  Singh,  the  ejected 
proprietor  of  Dhurum-Kot,  in  the  Jalendra, 
after  which,  Runjeet  proceeded  on  a  tour  to 
Pind-Dadur-Khan,  in  which  vicinity  he  cap- 
tured three  small  forts  belonging  to  Musulman 
chiefs ;  but  on  the  the  24th  February,  intel- 

prejadices  of  another  compliance  with  an  act  of  justice. 
Lord  Teignmouth  says  that,  in  North- western  India,  the 
Bramin,  who  resorts  to  this  expedient,  proceeds  to  the 
door  of  the  person  against  whom  it  is  directed,  or 
wherever  he  may  most  conveniently  intercept  him,  and 
sits  down,  with  poison,  or  some  weapon,  in  his  hand, 
threatening  to  use  it  should  the  other  molest  him ;  in 
this  sitaation  he  fasts,  and  by  the  rigour  of  etiquette, 
the  other  is  bound  to  fast  too,  and  they  both  starve  till 
he  who  sits  dhurna  obtains  satisfaction.  Should  the 
latter  perish  by  hunger,  the  sin  would  for  ever  lie  on 
the  other's  head.     The  expedient  has  rarely  failed. 

VOL.    I.  2    E 
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licence  reached  his  camp,  that  Shah  Mah- 
nmd  had  crossed  the  Indus,  with  12,000  Af- 
ghans, before  whom  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  were  flying.     Runjeet  immediatelj 
to()k  up  a  position  at  Rawul-Pindi,  and  de- 
puted his  secretary,  Hukeem  Uzeez-ud-Deen, 
to  in({uire  of  the  Shah  his  views  in  this  in- 
cursion.    This  agent  was  crossed  by  emis- 
saries from  the  Shah,  on  their  way  to  Rawul- 
Pindi,  for  the   purpose  of  explaining,  tbat 
the  punishment  of  Ata  Mahomed,  and  the 
governors  of  Attock  and  Cashmere,  who  had 
aided  Shah  Shuja's  late  attempt  on  Pesha- 
wur,    was  the   only   object   of  the  present 
march;  whereupon  Runjeet,  being  reUeved 
from   his   apprehensions,   waited   upon  the 
Shah,  and,  after  a  friendly  interview,  both  re- 
turned to  their  respective  capitals.     Runjeet 
found  at  Lahore  a  carriage  from  Calcutta, 
which  had  been  forwarded  as  a  present  from 
the  Governor-General,    Lord   Minto.    This 
was  the   first  vehicle   on  springs  in  which 
he  had  ever  sat,  and  the  novelty  and  ease  of 
motion  were  highly  gratifying  to  him,    Thr 
^^^'^f,  how<iver.  ^"^r  to'>  v  'Iv  ^/>  udont  j'^nr 
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rally  this  mode  of  conveyance,  which  would 
have  imposed  the  necessity  of  first  making 
roads. 

In  April  and  May,  Runjeet  Singh  had  ar- 
mies in  three  directions,  one  about  Kangra, 
collecting  tributes ;  a  second  acting  against 
Bimbhur  and  Rajaori,  and  the  third,  under 
his  son  Khuruk  Singh,  accompanied  by 
Dewan  Mohkum  Chund,  resuming  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  Nukee  chiefii.  Runjeet  re- 
miuned  in  person  at  his  capital,  directing  the 
whole,  and  this  period  of  his  life  is  marked 
by  the  sudden  rise  to  favour  of  a  young  Gour 
Bramin,  named  Khooshal  Singh,  upon  whom 
the  most  extravagant  gifts  were  daily  lavished, 
and  who  was  raised  to  the  important  and 
lucrative  oflSce  of  Deohree  Wala,  or  Lord 
Chamberlain,  with  the  rank  of  Raja,  and 
vested  besides  with  extensive  jagirs.  Run- 
jeet Singh  had  ever  led  a  most  dissolute  life ; 
his  debaucheries,  particularly  during  the 
Hooli  and  Dmsera^  were  shameless,  and  the 
scenes  exhibited  on  such  occasions  openly 
before  the  court,  and  even  in  the  streets  of 
Lahore,  were  the  conversation  of  Hindustan, 
and  rival  the  worst  that  is  reported  in  history 
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of  the  profligacies  of  ancient  Rome.    The 
chief  himself  would  parade  the  streets  in  a 
state  of  inebriety,  on  the  same  elephant  with 
his  courtesans,  amongst   whom  one  named 
Mora  acquired  most  celebrity  by  her  shame- 
lessness,  and  by  the  favour  with  which  she 
was  treated.     Coin  was  at  one  time  struck  in 
her  name,  and  her  influence  seemed  without 
bounds.     In  August  of  this  year,  however, 
she  was  discarded,  and  incarcerated  in  Fa- 
than-Kot,  and  the  favour  she  enjoyed  seemed 
to  be  transferred  to  the  Bramin  youth  and 
bis  brothers.     If  this  conduct  in  the  ruler  of 
Lahore  should  excite  surmises,  as  to  the  mo- 
tives of  the  extraordinary  attachment  shewn 
to   a  graceful   youth  of  the  appearance  of 
Khooshal  Singh,  the  reader  must  yet  make 
allowances  for  the  habits  in  which  the  chief 
was  brought  up,  and  the  examples  by  which 
he  was  surrounded.     The  Sikhs  are  noto- 
riously addicted  to  the  most  detestable  vices, 
and  the  worst  that  is  said  of  Roman  and 
Grecian  indulgence  would  find  a  parallel  at 
the  durbars  of  the  chiefis  of  this  nation  on 
ejf'hop  Qic?o  nf  the  Sn*bii.     But  the  reputa- 
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feared,  tainted  with  the  foul  blemish,  did 
not  suffer  in  the  eyes  of  his  nation  from  this 
cause. 

Of  the  twelve  original  misuls,  or  confedera- 
cies of  the  Sikhs,  there  were  now  remaining 
in  the  Punjab,  only  that  of  Runjeet  himself, 
the  Sukurehukea,  with  the  Ghunea,  Ramgur- 
hea,  and  Aloowala,  all  closely  associated  with 
him,  and  ranged,  it  may  be  said,  under  his 
standard.  The  Phoolkea  and  Nihung  misuls, 
which,  being  settled  east  of  the  Sutluj,  en- 
joyed the  advantage  of  British  protection, 
and  the  Fyzullapurea,  which  had  possessions 
on  both  sides  that  river,  and  the  head  of 
which,  Boodh  Singh  sirdar,  had  uniformly 
declined  to  give  his  personal  attendance  at 
Lahore,  complete  the  list  which  Runjeet 
Singh  was  aiming  further  to  reduce.  The 
conduct  of  Boodh  Singh  at  last  brought 
down  upon  him  the  vengeance  of  the  Lahore 
ruler.  On  the  19th  September,  1811,  Dewan 
Mohkum  Chund,  attended  by  Jodh  Singh 
Ramgurhea  and  other  sirdars,  entered  the 
Jalendra  Doab,  with  the  declared  design  of 
seizing  the  Fyzullapurea  possessions  in  the 
Punjab.     Boodh  Singh  waited  not  for  the 
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attack,  but  fled  immediately  to  Lodiana  for 
personal  security.  His  troops,  influenced  by 
the  point  of  honour,  made  a  resistance  of 
some  days,  before  surrendering  the  principal 
forts  of  Jalendra  and  Puttee,  but  gave  both 
up  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  October,  before 
any  impression  had  been  made  on  the  walls 
or  defences,  and  after  a  needless  sacrifice  of 
lives.  Boodh  Singh  has  since  been  content 
with  the  lot  of  a  protected  Sikb  chief,  liring 
on  the  means  aiforded  by  his  possessions  east 
and  south  of  the  Sutluj.  In  December, 
Nidhan  Singh,  son  of  the  old  Ghunea  Chief 
Jy  Singh,  was  deprived  of  the  separate  jagir 
assigned  to  him,  in  order  to  secure  the  sir- 
daree  to  his  elder  brother^s  widow,  Suda 
Koonwur.  His  person  was  seized  and  placed 
under  restraint  at  Lahore,  while  a  detachmoit 
marched  to  capture  his  two  forts  of  Hajipur 
and  Phoolwara,  no  tie  of  affinity  being  re- 
cognized as  a  motive  for  deviating  from 
the  systematic  prosecution  of  the  course  of 
policy,  by  which  it  appears  Runjeet  Singh 
>*AQ^lated  his  conduct,  viz.  the  determination 
•"  v-'oi  'f^to  subjects  and  dependants  every 
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ence,  or  who  prided  himself  on  a  separate 
origin,  and  enjoyed  patrimonies  won  by  his 
own  or  his  ancestors'  swords.  Runjeet,  who 
was  himself  free-spoken,  and  allowed  great 
latitude  in  conyersation  to  his  courtiers,  re- 
ceived at  this  period  a  rebuke  for  the  grasping 
disposition  he  displayed  in  his  treatment  of 
the  old  Sikh  sirdars,  from  Jodh  Singh  Ram- 
ghurea,  himself  a  reduced  chief  of  the  class. 
When  taking  his  leave  to  join  Mohkum 
Chund,  in  the  operations  against  the  Fyzul- 
lapurea  sirdar,  Runjeet  ordered  him  presents, 
as  a  mark  of  favour.  He  begged,  however, 
with  characteristic  frankness,  that  such  ho- 
nours might  be  dispensed  with  in  bis  case, 
for  he  should  deem  himself  fortunate  in  these 
times  if  allowed  to  keep  his  own  turband  on 
his  head.  Runjeet  took  no  offence  at  this 
freedom,  but  smiled,  and  tpld  him  to  be 
faithful  and  of  good  cheer. 

The  year  1811  closed  with  a  visit  to  La- 
hore by  Shah  Zeman,  the  blind  brother  in 
exile  of  Shah  Shuja.  He  came  with  his 
family  and  dependants  in  November,  but  ex- 
periencing only  neglect  from  the  Sikh  chief, 
returned  soon  after  to  Rawul-Pindi,  where 
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lie  had  been  residing  for  some  months.  Shah 
Shuja,  since  his  failure  in  September  to  ob- 
tain reception  at  Multan,  embarked  in  a 
desperate  attempt  to  pusb  his  fortune  again 
beyond  the  Indus.  He  was,  however,  de- 
feated with  the  loss  of  his  principal  oflBcer, 
Ukrum  Khan,  and  compelled  to  seek  pe^ 
sonal  safety  in  secret  flight.  The  brotheis 
had,  in  the. early  imrt  of  the  year,  deputed  a 
son  of  Zeman  Shah  to  Lodiana,  to  learn  if 
there  was  any  hope  of  assistance  in  men  or 
money  from  the  Britisli  Government.  The 
])rince,  however,  though  received  with  much 
attention  and  civility,  was  distinctly  informed, 
that  no  such  expectations  must  be  ent6^ 
tained  by  either  member  of  tbe  royal  hmilj 
t)f  Cabul. 

END   OF   VOL.    I. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

A.D.   1812  TO  1813. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1812,  the 
court  of  Lahore  was  occupied  in  preparations 
for  celebrating  with  due  magnificence  the 
marriage  of  the  heir-apparent,  Koonwur 
Khuruk  Singh,  with  the  daughter  of  Jymul 
Ghunea,  the  same  chief  from  whom  Run- 
jeet  Singh  had  taken  Puthan-Kot,  in  the 
Julendra  Turaee.  An  invitation  was  sent 
to  Colonel  Ochterlony  at  Lodiana  to  honour 
the  ceremonies  with  his  presence,  and  an 
envoy  being  despatched  to  conduct  him  to 
Lahore,  the  colonel  crossed  the  Sutluj  on 
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the  23rd  of  January,  with  a  small  escort,  to 
which,  by  particular  desire  of  Runjeet,  a  gal- 
loper gun  was  attached,  the  Sikh  chiefs 
curiosity  to  see  how  this  branch  of  artillery 
was  equipped  in  the  British  service  being  in- 
tense. Colonel  Ochterlony  was  accompanied 
by  the  Rajas  of  Naba,  Jheend,  and  Kytul, 
and  on  arriving  near  Amritsur,  on  the  28th, 
received  the  istuqbal^  or  meeting  of  honour, 
from  the  chief  of  the  Sikhs,  who  had  ga- 
thered to  his  court,  on  this  occasion,  all  his 
sirdars,  and  indeed  the  whole  nation  ap- 
peared to  be  assembled  to  do  honour  to  the 
nuptials. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Sirdar  Jymul  Singh,  in  Futehgorii, 
and,  after  its  conclusion,  on  the  6th  of  Fe* 
bruary,  the  whole  party  returned  to  Amrit- 
sun  Suda  Koonwur  alone  was  not  present; 
indisposition  was  assigned  as  the  reason  of 
her  non-attendance  on  the  occasion,  but  her 
dissatisfaction  at  the  failure  of  an  attempt 
^o  procure  from  Runjeet,  her  son-in-law,  th< 
|iublic  acknc^^edfirtnent,  dunng  these  cere- 
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up  as  twins  bom  to  her  daughter,  was  gene- 
rally believed  to  be  the  true  cause  of  her 
absence. 

Runjeet  Singh  received  Colonel  Ochter- 
lony  with  marked  distinction,  appointed  his 
principal  officers  to  shew  him  every  object 
worth  seeing  at  Lahore,  and  pressed  upon 
him  an  invitation  to  stay  and  see  the  festivi- 
ties of  the  Hooli^  which  would  be  celebrated 
in  March.  The  colonel  declined  this  honour 
for  himself,  but  the  Sikh  chiefs  who  had 
come  with  him  gladly  accepted  it,  and  the 
Bhye  of  Kytul  obtained  by  cunning  and  in- 
trigue, during  the  orgies,  a  grant  from  the 
Lahore  ruler  of  Goojurawul,  on  the  protected 
side  of  the  Sutluj.  The  frank  confidence  dis- 
played by  Runjeet  in  his  present  reception 
of  Colonel  Ochterlony  was  much  in  contrast 
with  the  suspicious  mistrust  with  which 
Mr.  Metcalfe  had  been  treated.  Runjeet 
shewed  the  colonel  his  troops,  and  particu- 
larly the  new  battalions  he  was  raising ;  took 
him  over  the  fortifications  of  Lahore,  and 
inspected  with  him  some  new  works  he  was 
constructing  for  their  improvement,  and  to 
connect  the  Juma  Musjid  with  the  palace. 
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His  prudent  dewan,  Mohkum  Chund,  and  the 
Sirdar  Gundlia  Singh,  are  reported  to  have 
remonstrated  against  the  communication  of 
such  knowledge  to  a  professional  person  of 
a  nation  that  might  haye  designs  against  him. 
iiunjeet,  however,  observed  with  shrewdness^ 
that  if  such  were  their  sentiments,  thej  should 
have  advised  his  withholding  the  invitation 
altogether  from  the  colonel. 

After  the  conclusion  of  these  ceremonies 
and  festivities,  the  armies  of  Lahore  resumed 
active  operations.  Koonwur  Khuruk  Singh 
was  sent  with  a  strong  force  against  Bimbnr 
and  Rajaoree,  where  Sooltan  Khan,  the  Ma- 
sulman  holder  of  the  former  territory,  proved 
a  formidable  enemy,  having  recently  ove> 
powered  and  slain  his  relation,  Ismael  Khan, 
who  had  been  left,  as  the  result  of  previous 
operations,  in  the  possession  and  managemeot 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  territory.  Dul 
Singh  was  at  the  same  time  sent  with  ano- 
ther force  to  plunder  and  levy  tribute  from 
MuzufTur  Khan,  at  Multan ;  and  a  third, 
under  Desa  Singh,  was  again  detached  to 
Kangra.  Runjeet  in  person  made  a  tour 
into  the  Jalendra  Doab,  towards  the  Turaee, 
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whither  he  summoned  various  hill  chiefs, 
and  made  with  them  fresh  arrangements, 
attended  with  increase  of  tribute.  The  re- 
sumption of  Shujanpur  from  Boodh  Singh 
Bhugut  was  the  only  operation  of  that  kind 
effected  on  this  occasion.  Returning  to  La- 
hore, on  the  23rd  of  May,  Runjeet  received 
intelligence  there  of  the  success  of  Khuruk 
Singh  against  Bimbur,  Jummoo,  and  A  knur. 
The  Koonwur  was  honoured  with  a  grant  of 
these  places  in  jagir,  and  he  placed  them 
in  the  management  of  Bhye  Ram  Singh. 
Dul  Singh  had  also  succeeded  in  extorting 
a  considerable  sum  from  Mozuffiir  Khan,  of 
Multan. 

In  August  of  the  same  year,  Jymul  Singh, 
the  father-in-law  of  Khuruk  Singh,  died 
suddenly,  and  it  was  generally  believed  that 
his  death  was  occasioned  by  poison  adminis- 
tered by  his  wife.  Runjeet  constituted  him-* 
self  the  heir  to  all  the  treasure  accumulated 
by  this  chief  during  a  long  life  of  parsimony 
and  usurious  dealing.  Much  of  his  wealth 
was,  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  out  at  inter- 
est with  mahajuns  of  Amritsur,  all  of  whom 
were  called  upon  to  account  with  the  Lahore 
B  2 
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treasury.  In  the  following  month,  the  fisani- 
lies  of  the  two  ex-Shahs  of  Cabul  (Shah  Ze- 
man  and  Shah  Shuja)  sought  an  asylum  at 
Lahore.  After  escaping  from  the  unfortu- 
nate enterprise  Shah  Shuja  had  undertaken 
in  September  preceding,  his  person  was  seized 
by  Juhan  Dad  Khan,  the  govemor  of  At- 
tock,  by  whom  he  was  sent  to  his  brother, 
Ata  Mahomed,  of  Cashmere,  who  held  him 
a  close  prisoner.  The  helpless  Shah  Zeman 
brought  both  families  to  the  Sikh  capital, 
where  Runjeet  Singh  professed  much  inte- 
rest in  the  misfortunes  and  fate  of  Shah 
Shuja,  and  seemed  as  if  disposed  to  make  an 
effort  against  Cashmere,  to  procure  his  libe- 
ration, and  to  obtain  that  province  for  him. 
He  was  then  preparing  an  expedition  agauist 
Bimbur,  in  the  Pir-Panjal  range  of  monn- 
tains,  and  the  wife  of  Shah  Shuja  was  led  by 
these  professions  to  believe,  and  to  represent 
to  her  husband,  that  he  would  find  a  friend 
in  the  ruler  of  Lahore.  The  Shah  made  his 
escape  from  confinement  during  the  opera- 
tions subsequently  undertaken  against  the 
'^nlley  by  Futeh  Khan  Vuzeer,  and  was  thns 
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ing  an  opportunity  to  join  the  force  under 
Mohkum  Chund,  he  came  down  with  him  to 
that  city. 

After  the  Dussera^  at  the  close  of  the  rains, 
the  Sikh  army  was  assembled,  and  led  entire, 
by  Runjeet  in  person,  against  the  Musulman 
chiefB  of  Bimbur  and  Rajaoree,  who,  though 
pressed  by  the  expeditions  before  directed 
against  them,  made  head  again,  immediately 
the  force  was  withdrawn,  and  were  now  as- 
sisted by  a  confederacy  of  chiefs  and  jagir- 
dars  of  their  faith,  and  by  succour  from  the 
Governor  of  Cashmere.  The  possessions  of 
these  chiefs  commanded  the  approaches  to 
the  Pir-Panjal  mountains,  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  Runjeet  Singh  had,  even  at 
this  time,  an  eye  to  the  conquest  of  the 
valley  of  Cashmere,  to  which  the  occupation 
of  both  Bimbur  and  Rajaoree  was  a  neces- 
sary preliminary.  The  Sikh  army  defeated 
the  confederated  chiefs  with  great  loss,  and 
Runjeet,  pushing  his  success,  occupied  both 
Bimbur  and  Rajaoree  in  the  early  part  of 
November,  and  received  the  submission  of 
the  discomfited  Mahomedan  chiefs  of  both 
places.     The  rest  of  the  confederates  were 
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compelled  to  fly  into  Cashmere,  where  they 
were  received  by  the  governor,  Ata  Ma- 
homed. 

Futch  Khan,  the  vuzeer  of  Shah  Muhmud, 
was  at  this  time  upon  the  Indus,  whither  he 
had  come  to  punish  the  two  brothers,  who 
held  Attock  and  Cashmere,  for  the  assistanee 
they  had  rendered  to  Shah  Shuja,  and  to 
recover  the  two  provinces  for  Cabul.  He 
had  sent  forward  a  detachment  of  8,000 
Afghans  to  Rotas,  and  was  already  planning 
operations  against  Ata  Mahomed  of  Cash- 
mere, when  Ilunjeet  obtained  his  successes 
against  the  Bimbur  and  Rajaoree  chieft.  It 
became  essential  that,  engaged  as  the  Lahore 
and  Cabul  forces  were  so  closely  upon  the 
same  field,  the  two  leaders  should  come  to  a 
mutual  explanation  of  their  views  and  inten- 
tions ;  accordingly  Runjeet  Singh  sent  agents 
with  an  overture  for  this  purpose,  and  invited 
the  vuzeer  to  an  interview  upon  the  Jelum, 
in  order  that  they  might  concert  a  joint 
expedition  against  Cashmere.  Futeh  Kban 
^^ing  no  less  desirous  to  come  to  an  under- 
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settled  that  Runjeet  should  place  a  force, 
under  his  dewan  Mohkum  Chund,  at  the 
vuzeer's  disposal  in  the  expedition  he  medi- 
tated, and  should  give  every  facility  for  the 
passage  into  Cashmere,  by  the  passes  of 
Rajaoree,  which  he  had  recently  subdued. 
The  aid  of  a  detachment  of  Afghans,  to  be 
employed  afterwards  against  Multan,  and  a 
share  of  the  plunder  of  Cashmere,  were  the 
returns  stipulated  for  this  succour.  Runjeet 
desired  a  portion  of  the  revenues  of  the 
valley,  but  the  politic  vuzeer  objected  to  any 
participation  in  the  permanent  resources  of 
the  province,  and  preferred  agreeing  to  a 
nuzurana  of  nine  lakhs  from  the  spoil  ex- 
pected. Having  on  these  terms  secured  the 
assistance  of  12,000  Sikhs,  under  the  Dewan 
Mohkum  Chund,  the  vuzeer  proceeded  on 
his  expedition,  and  the  joint  armies  com- 
menced their  march,  while  Runjeet  returned 
to  Lahore.  A  heavy  fall  of  snow  impeded 
their  progress,  and  the  Sikhs,  being  less 
inured  to  the  severities  of  a  mountain  winter 
than  the  northern  troops,  were  outstripped 
by  the  vuzeer ;  who,  penetrating  into  the 
valley  in  February,  drove  Ata  Mahomed  from 
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his  stockades,  and  in  a  short  time  reduced 
him  to  submission,  and  obtained  all  the 
strongholds  in  the  province,  without  receiving 
much  assistance  from  Mohkum  Chund  and 
the  Sikhs. 

Runjeet  made  great  rejoicings  at  Lahore 
on  receiving  news  of  this  success,  treating 
the  operation  as  a  joint  one,  tending  equally 
to  his  own  as  to  the  vuzeer's  glory.     A  deep 
intrigue  was,  however,  in  progress,  which  the 
issue  of  the  Cashmere  expedition  brought 
immediately  to  light.     Juhan    Dad   Khan, 
the  governor  of  Attock,  despairing,  after  his 
brother's   defeat  in  Cashmere,  of  his  own 
ability  to  resist   the  vuzeer  single-handed, 
an<l  knowing  he  had  little  favour  to  expect 
from   him,   had   previously   placed    himself 
in   corres])ondence  with  Runjeet  Singh,  to 
whom  he  promised  the   fort  of  Attock  for 
a  jagir,   in  case  he  should   be   reduced  to 
extremity.     Runjeet,  accordingly,  when  he 
returned  to  Lahore,  left  a  detachment  under 
Dya  Singh  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Indus,  to 
be  ready  to  occupy  that  important  fortress 
whenever  it  should  be  given  up.     In  March, 
1813,    Runjeet   heard  that  his  officer  bad 
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been  admitted,  and  that  the  place  was  held 
and  administered  in  his  name.  He  accord-^ 
ingly  lost  no  time  in  reinforciog  the  detach- 
ment, with  a  strong  convoy,  containing  every 
thing  necessary  to  place  the  fort  in  a  com- 
plete state  of  defence,  and  Devi  Das  and 
Hakim  Uzeez-ud-Deen  were  sent  as  com- 
missioners to  settle  the  country  surrounding, 
which  formed  the  dependency  of  Attock. 
Futeh  Khan  Vuzeer  cried  out  against  this 
usurpation,  and  deeming  himself  absolved 
by  it  from  the  conditions  upon  which  he  had 
obtained  the  co-operation  of  the  Sikhs  under 
the  dewan,  he  dismissed  them  without  any 
share  of  the  booty  obtained ;  and  then  nomi- 
nating his  brother,  Uzeem  Khan,  governor 
in  Cashmere,  he  marched  to  Attock,  and 
made  upon  Runjeet  a  demand  for  its  sur- 
render. This  was  spun  out  into  a  negotia- 
tion— and,  of  course,  evaded  by  the  Sikh. 

With  the  dewan  Mohkum  Chund,  Shah 
Sbuja  came  to  Lahore,  where  a  demand  was 
immediately  made  upon  him,  and  upon  his 
principal  wife,  to  surrender  the  famous  dia- 
mond,  called  koh-i-noor  or  'hill  of  light,* 
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a  jagir  being  promised  \^ith  a  fort  as  the 
condition  of  compliance.     The  Shah  denied 
that  he  had  it,  and  the  Vufa  Begum  declared 
it  had  been  placed  in  pawn  with  a  mahajun 
to  obtain  supplies  for  the  Shah  in  his  dis- 
tresses.     Runjeety  di8belie\ing  these  asser- 
tions, placed  guards  round  the  Shah's  resi- 
dence,  and   allowed   no    access    or    egress 
without  strict  search.      The  exiled  family, 
however,  being  proof  against  the  severity  of 
more  restraint,  the  prohibition  of  food  was 
added,  and  for  two  days  the  Shah,  with  his 
wives,  family,  and  servants,  suffered  absolute 
deprivation;    but   their  firmness  was  even 
proof  against  this  trial,  and  Runjeet,  from  a 
regard  to  his  own  reputation,  determined  to 
proceed  with  more  art,  and  ordered  food  to 
be   su])plied.     On   the   1st   of  April,  there 
were  j>roduced  in  his  durbar  two  notes,  pu^ 
porting  to  be  from  the  Shah  to  Futeh  Khan 
Vuzeer,  and  to  other  Afghan  chiefB,  descrip- 
tive of  his  sufierings,  and  praying  for  thdr 
efforts   for   his   deliverance.        These  were 
stated  to  have  been  intercepted,  but  werr 
gr(kf7'irnlh  "^-^He'^^pfl  ^o  l>qv<»  V^^Ti  fabricated.  It 
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was  now  assumed  to  be  indispensable  to  take 
precautions  against  the  intrigues  and  machi- 
nations of  the  Shah,  and  a  guard  of  two 
companies  of  Sikhs,  fix)m  the  newly-raised 
corps,  being  added  to  that  previously  set 
over  the  premises  where  he  resided,  threats 
of  a  transfer  of  the  Shah's  person  to  Govind- 
gurh,  with  treatment  of  the  most  galling 
and  injurious  kind,  were  resorted  to,  in  or- 
der to  enforce  compliance  with  the  demand 
for  the  jewel.  Having  tried  remonstrance 
in  vain,  the  Shah  next  resorted  to  artifice, 
and  solicited  two  months'  delay,  to  enable 
him  to  procure  the  diamond  from  certain 
mahajuns  with  whom  it  was  asserted  to  be 
pledged,  and  he  said  that  some  lakhs  of 
rupees  must  be  expended  to  effect  this. 
Runjeet  reluctantly  consented  to  allow  the 
time  solicited,  and  severities  were  accor- 
dingly suspended  for  a  season.  They  were 
renewed,  however,  before  the  period  expired, 
and  Shah  Shuja,  wearied  out  by  them,  and 
seeing  that  the  rapacity  of  the  Sikh  would 
not  hesitate  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  life 
for  its  gratification,  agreed  at  last  to  give  up 
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the  precious  jewel.*  Accordingly,  on  the 
1st  of  June,  Runjeet  waited  on  the  Shah, 
with  a  few  attendants,  to  receive  it.  He  was 
received  by  the  exiled  prince  with  much 
dignity,  and  both  being  seated,  a  pause  and 
solemn  silence  ensued,  which  continued  for 
nearly  an  hour.  Runjeet  then,  getting  im- 
]>atient,  whispered  to  one  of  his  attendants 
to  remind  the  Shah  of  the  object  of  his 
coming.  No  answer  was  returned,  but  the 
Shah  with  his  eyes  made  the  signal  to  an 
eunuch,  who  retired,  and  brought  in  a  small 
roll,  which  he  set  down  on  the  carpet  at 
equal  distance  between  the  chiefs.  Runjeet 
desired  Bhooanee  Das  to  unfold  the  roll, 
when  the  diamond  was  exhibited,  and  recog^ 

*  This  (liamoDcL  was  one  of  those  described  byTaTe^ 
iiicr,  OS  adorning  the  peacock  throne  at  DelhL  Itii 
the  largest  known  to  exist,  and  is  bj  Hindus  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Pandus  of  mythological  cele- 
brity, before  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mogul 
sovereigns.  It  is  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  in  lengthi 
and  an  inch  wide,  and  rises  half  an  inch  from  its  gold 
sotting.  Nadir  Shah  robbed  the  Delhi  family  of  it,  and 
Vhnied  Shah  Abdali  got  possession  of  it  in  the  piUigS 
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nized,  and  the  Sikh  immediately  retired  with 
his  prize  in  hand.  The  Shah  was  now  left 
more  at  liberty,  his  guard  being  withdrawn : 
a  letter  was,  however,  intercepted  a  few  days 
after  from  Kazee  Sher  Mahomed,  one  of 
his  followers,  to  Mahomed  Uzeem  Khan,  the 
new  governor  of  Cashmere,  containing  a  pro- 
position to  assassinate  Runjeet  Singh,  and 
advising  the  vuzeer  Futeh  Khan  to  make  a 
simultaneous  attack  on  Lahore.  The  Sikh 
sent  for  one  of  the  princes  of  the  exiled 
family,  and  through  him  transmitted  the 
letter,  with  its  writer,  who  had  been  seized, 
to  the  Shah.  The  ex-king  sent  both  back, 
begging  of  Runjeet  to  punish  the  kazee  as 
he  might  deem  fitting.  In  the  idea,  that 
a  confession  of  the  Shah's  privity  would  be 
extorted,  the  guard  on  duty  were  desired  to 
beat  the  kazee  with  their  shoes  and  with 
sticks.  He  fainted  under  the  blows,  de- 
claring, however,  to  the  last,  his  master's 
entire  innocence.  He  was  then  committed 
to  prison,  whence  Shah  Shuja,  after  a  time, 
purchased  his  release  by  a  pa)Tnent  of 
20,000  rupees. 

Futteh  Khan  Vuzeer,  after  his  return  from 
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Cashmere,  had  sat  down  before  Attock,  and 
ponding  the  negotiation  at  Lahore,  upon  his 
demand  for  its  surrender,  closely  blockaded 
the  fort.  Dewan  Mohkum  Chund  had  been 
sent  to  the  vicinity,  and  in  the  beginoiDg  of 
July,  intelligence  was  received  from  him, 
that  the  garrison  was  reduced  to  sach 
straits  for  supplies,  that,  unless  very  shortly 
relieved,  they  must  surrender.  Runjeet 
held  a  council  upon  this,  and  it  was  dete^ 
mined  to  relieve  the  fort,  even  at  the  risk  of 
the  attempt  producing  hostilities  with  the 
vuzeer.  Orders  to  this  effect  were  accord- 
ingly sent  immediately  to  the  dewan,  wha 
being  encamped  at  Boorhan,  marched  at 
break  of  day,  on  the  12th  July,  1813,  to 
execute  them.  On  that  day,  he  made  a 
short  march  to  an  outpost  on  a  rivulet,  held 
by  a  piquet  of  the  vuzeer*8  army,  which 
retired  in  the  night.  The  dewan  marched 
again  next  morning  leisurely  along  the 
rivulet,  that  his  men  might  drink,  and  be 
always  fresh  for  action,  the  weather  being 
extren^^lv  hot.  A^  *^r^  i"  ^be  morning,  he 
'^  •  >'  Tnd"^  >      ^»M     ive  miles  fror 
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up  to  oppose  his  further  advance,  its  van 
being  composed  of  a  body  of  Moolkea  Musul- 
mans,  supported  by  a  body  of  cavalry  under 
the  since  celebrated  Dost  Mahomed  Khan. 
The  dewan  took  up  his  ground,  forming  his 
cavalry  in  four  divisions,  and  the  only  batta- 
lion of  infantry  that  had  yet  come  up,  in 
square.     The  Moolkeas  immediately  made  a 
resolute  charge  on  the  battalion,  but  were 
received  with  so  heavy  a  rolling  fire  as  to  be 
driven  back  with   severe  loss.     The  dewan 
ordered  up  for  the  support  of  his  battalion 
some  fresh  troops  and  artillery,  under  Ghou- 
see  Khan,  which  had  come  in  sight ;  but  his 
order  was  not  obeyed.     Dost  Mahomed  now 
attacked  with  his  horse,  and  the  Sikhs  were 
sinking    before   him,  when   the   dewan,    in 
person,  on  his  elephant,  carried  up  two  guns, 
which,   discharging  grape,  checked  the  Af- 
ghans.    By  this  time  it  was  noon  ;  the  heat 
of  the  sun  had  become  intense,  and  a  strong 
hot  wind  blew  the  dust  into  the  faces  of  the 
Afghans.     Under    these  disadvantages,   the 
vuzeer  did  not  think  proper  to  carry  the 
troops  he  had  in  reserve  into  action,  and 
those   who  had   been    engaged    being   ex- 
c  2 
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hausted,  the  battle  ceased.  The  vuzeer  re- 
tired across  the  Indus  to  Peshawur,  leaving 
the  dewan  free  to  relieve  the  fort,  which 
having  effected,  Mohkum  Chund  returned 
to  Lahore  in  August,  to  receive  the  reward 
of  his  service,  and  to  prefer  his  complaint 
against  the  officers,  whose  disobedience  had 
so  nearly  proved  fatal.  They  received  the 
punislnnent  attaching  to  correspondence 
with  the  enemy,  which  was  detected  as  the 
motive  of  their  so  critically  holding  back 
from  the  action. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  rains  of  1813,  Run- 
jcet  commenced  preparation  for  an  expedition 
into  Cashmere.  In  October  he  visited  Juwa- 
la  Mookhee  and  Kangra,  and  thence  marched 
by  Seal-Kot  and  Vuzeerabad  to  the  Jelum. 
whore  he  summoned  all  his  jagirdars,  and  all 
the  tributary  hill  chiefs,  to  be  in  attendance 
with  their  respective  quotas.  Strict  muster 
was  taken  of  each  party  as  it  arrived,  and 
fines  were  imposed  if  the  number  was  short, 
or  the  equipment  in  any  respect  deficient 
Great  preparation  had  also  been  made  to 
^rinc"  ^n  offopf ivo  j^rtillp'^'  ^nfo  fV>o  fiAJd,  an^ 
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whole  having  been  reviewed,  Runjeet  Singh, 
on  the  11th  November,  crossed  the  Jelum, 
and  entered  the  town  of  Rotas.  The  vuzeer 
Futteh  Khan  was  brought  from  Peshawur 
by  tbese  preparations  to  the  Derajat,  on  the 
we8t  bank  of  the  Indus,  which  circumstance, 
added  to  intelligence,  that  the  snow  lay  still 
deep  on  the  Pir-Panjal  mountains,  induced 
Runjeet  to  suspend  his  proposed  expedition 
until  the  following  spring.  He  accordingly 
sent  a  detachment  to  occupy  and  seize  the 
passes  in  the  hills  beyond  Rajaoree,  and  to 
select  places  for  grain  and  store-dep6ts,  and 
then  returned  by  Rotas  to  Lahore,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  26th  of  December. 

The  confiscation  of  the  hill  territory  of 
Huripur,  and  its  annexation  to  the  Lahore 
Khalsa  (fisc),  was  the  fii-st  act  which  marked 
the  return  of  the  Sikh  ruler  to  his  capital. 
Bhoop  Singh,  the  raja,  whose  treacherous 
seizure  and  confinement  preceded  the  con- 
fiscation, received  on  its  completion  a  small 
jagir  for  subsistence.  The  next  act  of  Run- 
jeet Singh  was  more  shamelessly  extortionate. 
Hearing  that  Shah  Shuja  had  stilt  some  jewels 
of  rare  value,  a  demand  was  made  for  them ; 
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and,  on  the  Shah's  declaring  that  he  had 
none  left,  the  Sikh  determined  tx)  judge  for 
himself,  and  Rending  Bhya  Ram  Singh,  vith 
a  party  of  females,  to  search  the  interior 
a])artmcnt8,  caused  to  be  brought  into  his 
presence  every  box  or  packet  the  Shah  pos- 
sessed.    The  Shah*8  head  eunuch  was  then 
made  to  open  them,  and  Runjeet  seized  and 
retained  for  himself  all  the  most  precious 
articles,  with  the  swords,  pistols,  and  two 
cart-loads  of  carpets,  and  women's  dresses. 
The  Shah  was  then  ordered  to  remove  from 
the  Shahlemar  garden  and  palace  to  a  com- 
mon house  in  the  city,  and  was  subjected 
there   to   strict   surveillance.      After  expe- 
riencing every  kind  of  indignity  and  discom- 
fort, he  determined  to  attempt  an  escape 
with  his  family.     Towards  the  end  of  No- 
vember, it  was  reported  to  Runjeet,  that  the 
begums  of  Shah  Shuja  were  missing,  where- 
upon the  Shah's  person  was  placed  under  a 
guard,   and  alternate  threats  and  promises 
were  employed   to   induce  him   to  declare 
where  they  were  gone.    He  denied  all  know- 
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all  veiled  women,  and  all  merchants  having 
property  of  the  Shah's,  or  of  any  members 
of  his  family,  in  deposit,  were  ordered  to 
surrender  it  into  the  Sikh  treasury.  These 
precautions  were,  however,  taken  too  late. 
It  was  ascertained  that  the  begums  had  left 
the  house  of  Shah  Shuja  in  the  dress  of 
Hindu  females,  and  thence  had  been  con- 
veyed to  the  banking  house  of  Baluk  Ram, 
the  agent  or  correspondent  of  Soogun  Chund, 
a  great  banker  at  Delhi,  and  treasurer  of  the 
British  residency  there;  that  by  him  they 
had  been  assisted  in  passing  out  of  the  city, 
and  provided  with  the  means  of  making  their 
way  to  Lodiana,  where  they  had  arrived 
safely,  and  making  themselves  known  to  Cap- 
tain Birch,  the  assistant,  in  temporary  charge 
of  the  station,  were  received  with  hospitality 
and  attention.  Baluk  Ram  was  seized  by 
Runjeet,  and  compelled  to  shew  his  books, 
and  render  up  all  property  in  his  possession 
belonging  to  the  Shah  or  his  family.  He  re- 
ceived, however,  no  further  punishment. 

In  April,  1815,  Shah  Shuja  himself  made 
his  escape  in  disguise.  His  guard  was  dis- 
graced, and  a  reward  offered  for  recovery  of 
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the  prisoner,  who  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
hills,  where  he  was  hospitably  received  by 
the  petty  Raja  of  Kishtewar.  Here  he 
collected  a  body  of  3,000  men,  and  in  the 
winter  season  made  an  attempt  on  Cash- 
mere :  but  the  cold  prevented  his  passing  the 
Pir-Panjal  range,  and  his  troops  dispersed. 
His  condition  was  now  desperate,  but  after  a 
long  and  circuitous  journey  over  the  Kooloo 
mountains,  with  few  attendants,  and  fewer 
comforts,  he  at  last,  in  September,  1816, 
joined  his  family  at  Lodiana,  and  placed  him- 
self under  the  protection  of  the  British  go- 
vernment. A  provision  of  50,000  rs,  per 
annum  was  assigned  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Shah  in  his  exile,  while  he  might  remain 
in  the  British  territory.  He  was  afterwards 
joined  at  Lodiana  by  his  sightless  brother, 
Shah  Zeman,  whom  with  his  family  already 
in  abject  poverty,  Runjeet  took  no  trouble 
to  detain.  To  this  prince  a  separate  allow- 
ance of  24,000  rs.  per  annum  was  assigned. 

The   chronological   order    of  events   has 
'jeen    somewhat    anti''M>ated,    in    order   to 
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of  Runjeet  against  Cashmere  will  take  us 
back  into  the  year  1814.  The  events,  how- 
ever, which  preceded  or  attended  it,  will 
more  fitly  form  the  subject  of  another 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

A.D.   1814  TO  1818. 

RuNJEET  Singh,  having  celebrated  the 
llooIU  and  bathed  at  Amritsur,  moved  his 
army,  in  April,  1814,  into  the  hill  countrr 
about  Kangra,  to  enforce  the  collection  of  his 
tributes,  and  the  personal  attendance  of  the 
rajas  \iith  their  contingents.  Having  thus 
strengthened  himself  with  a  large  body  of 
hill-men,  he  moved  to  Bimbur  on  the  4th 
June ;  and,  advancing  slowly  from  thence, 
was  met  by  Agur  Khan,  the  chief  of  Bajao- 
ree,  through  whose  territory  lay  the  route  to 
Cashmere.  On  the  11th  June,  the  annj 
arrived  at  Rajaoree,  and  disencumbering 
itself  of  heavy  baggage,  was  equipped  for 
moimtain  movements,  preparatory  to  the 
passage  of  the  famous  Pir-Panjal  range.  An 
oftpTTipt  had  been  maor^  -^  gain  the  Poonch 
HO     ^nh^nllp^  Khfl^i    ^-    -^e  Sikh  caofle* 
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and  the  presence  of  bis  son  as  a  hostage  with 
Uzeem  Khan,  the  governor.  After  a  con- 
sultation of  the  principal  officers,  however, 
it  was  determined,  nevertheless,  that  the 
main  army,  commanded  by  Runjeet  in  per- 
son, should  pursue  the  Poonch  route,  and 
endeavour  to  penetrate  by  the  Toshu  Mydan 
pass,  while  a  strong  diversion  should  be  made 
by  Buhramgulla  (or  Baramulla),  towards 
Soopyn,  in  the  valley. 

The  cavalry  being  dismounted,  and  every 
man  furnished  with  provisions  for  three  days, 
a  detachment  was  formed  and  sent  forward, 
on  the  15th  June,  under  Ram  Dyal,  a  grand- 
son of  Mohkum  Chund  Dewan,  with  whom 
were  Dul  Singh  and  other  jagirdars.  They 
appeared  before  the  post  at  Buhramgulla  on 
the  18th,  and  after  a  little  negotiation,  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  pass,  on  payment  to 
the  defenders  of  the  arrears  due  to  them  by 
the  Poonch  raja.  Heavy  rain  set  in  on  the 
20th  June,  and  the  Sikh  army  beginning  to 
suffer  from  the  wet  and  cold,  and  the  supplies 
already  running  short,  the  march  of  the  main 
body  was  delayed  until  the  26th.  On  the 
28th,  however,  Runjeet  reached  Poonch,  and 
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found  it  evacuated ;  the  raja  having  giveu 
orders  to  his  people  to  attempt  no  resistance, 
hut  to  desert  their  towns  and  villages,  to 
bury  or  remove  the  grain,  and  to  hover  in 
small  parties  on  the  flanks  of  the  invadeis. 
The  consequences  of  this  system  had  already 
begun  to  be  felt,  and  compelled  a  halt  at 
Poonch,  for  further  supplies,  until  the  13th 
July.  Thence  advancing  by  Mundee,  Rnn- 
jeet  reached  Toshu  Mydan  on  the  18th,  where 
he  found  Mahomed  Uzeem  Khan,  with  the 
forces  of  Cashmere,  drawn  up  to  oppose  hi8 
progress.  The  Sikh  army  took  up  its  position 
in  face  of  the  enemy,  and  remained  for  some 
days  inactive.  Here  Runjeet  received  intel- 
ligence from  the  detachment  at  Buhramgnlla. 
On  the  19th  July,  Ram  Dyal  and  the  ja- 
girdars  ascended  the  Pir-Panjal  mountains^ 
by  the  Surae  and  Mudpoor  paiss,  driviDg 
before  them  the  Cashmere  troops  left  to  de- 
fend it.  Runjeet  was  uneasy  at  this  pre- 
cipitancy, thinking  his  detachment  out  of 
reach  of  support,  and  liable  to  be  overpow- 
-••ed ;  he  sent  off  immediately,  therefore,  a 
einforcement  ^mder  Bhya  Ram  Singh.  The 
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Uzeem  Khan,  sa  the  best  means  of  prevent- 
ing his  undertaking  any  thing  against  the 
detachment;  but  Runjeet,  having  recon- 
noitred the  position,  deemed  the  attack  too 
hazardous.  It  is  probably  the  only  thing 
that  would  have  prevented  the  disasters 
which  followed. 

In  the  mean  time,  Ram  Dyal,  having 
passed  the  mountain  barrier,  and  debouched 
upon  the  valley  at  Heerapur,  was  attacked, 
on  the  22nd  July,  by  a  party  sent  against 
him  by  Uzeem  Khan.  The  Cashmerians  were 
defeated  and  followed  to  Soopyn.  On  the 
24th,  Ram  Dyal  assaulted  the  town ;  but  it 
was  well  defended  by  Shukoor  Khan,  and 
the  assailants  were  repulsed ;  whereupon  the 
Sikhs  retired  again  to  the  Pir-Panjal  moun- 
tains, to  wait  for  reinforcements.  Bhya  Ram 
Singh,  hearing  of  this  discomfiture,  deemed 
it  necessary  to  halt  at  Buhramgulla,  with  the 
support  he  was  bringing  up,  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  pass. 

Mahomed  Uzeem  Khan,  seeing  mattei*s 
in  this  critical  position,  thought  the  time 
favourable  for  offensive  operations  against 
the  main  army,  which  had  already  suffered 
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much  from  sickness,  and  more  from  deser- 
tion. On  the  29th  of  July,  Roobullah 
Khan,  the  Poonch  chief,  approached,  and 
commenced  a  desultory  fire  on  the  Sikh 
position.  On  the  following  morning,  he 
renewed  his  attack  with  more  >igoar,  and 
Ruajeet  was  compelled  to  fall  back  on 
Mundee.  Being  pursued  thither,  he  fired 
the  town,  and,  directing  his  disciplined  bat- 
talions to  cover  the  retreat,  continued  his 
retrograde  march  to  Poonch,  which  he 
reached  on  the  Slst  of  July,  with  the  loss 
of  many  men,  and  his  principal  ofiicer, 
Mit  Singh  Buhranea,  and  stripped  of  nearly 
all  his  baggage.  The  army  was  now  no  longer 
in  a  state  of  organization  or  discipline,  and, 
setting  fire  to  Poonch,  Ruiijeet  quitted  the 
camp  and  continued  his  flight  to  Bhoohi, 
whence  he  with  a  few  attendants  took  the 
nearest  route  to  Lahore,  which  he  reached 
on  the  12th  of  August. 

Ram  Dyal  and  the  jagirdars  serving  with 
him,  in  the  detachment  which  had  pene- 
h^qfo4  into  tb^  ^alley,  were  surrounded,  and 
■.\  .IP   ann»3liM!.    '  -<^  '•lit  rfcfT-  '^ut  the  detach- 
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and  was  furnished  with  a  safe  conduct  to 
the  Sikh  frontier,  in  consideration  of  the 
friendship  professed  by  this  governor  for 
Dewan  Mohkum  Chund,  its  commandant's 
grandfather.  That  distinguished  officer  of 
Runjeet  Singh  had  himself  been  prevented 
by  indisposition  from  taking  part  in  the 
expedition.  He  warned  his  master,  how- 
ever, of  the  difficulties  he  must  expect  if  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  overtaken  in  the  hills 
by  the  rainy  season,  and  particularly  pointed 
out  the  necessity  of  providing  large  depots 
in  Bimbur  and  Rajaoree,  in  anticipation  of  a 
determined  opposition  from  the  Musulmau 
chief,  and  the  whole  population  of  Poonch. 
All  had  happened  exactly  as  he  predicted, 
and  the  ruler  of  Lahore  returned  to  lament 
the  want  of  his  Dewan's  experience  and 
judgment,  no  less  than  of  his  tried  skill  and 
valour,  in  this  important  expedition.  The 
illness,  however,  which  prevented  him  from 
accompanying  the  Sikh  army  increased,  and 
in  the  course  of  October,  soon  after  the 
return  of  Runjeet  to  Lahore,  he  died,  amidst 
the  regrets  and  lamentations  of  all  well- 
wishers  to  the  power  of  the  Sikhs,  and  to 
D  2 
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the  field  there  against  Umur  Singh,  who, 
for  six  months^  maintained  himself  at  Ram- 
gurh  and  Maloun,  and  baf&ed  the  known 
skill  and  superior  forces  of  this  experienced 
commander.  His  final  discomfiture,  and  the 
dispossession  of  the  Goorkhas  from  all  the 
hill  territory  west  of  the  Gogra  or  Kalee 
river,  occasioned  a  breaking  up  of  their 
power,  which  was  highly  favourable  to  Run- 
jeet's  views,  and  procured  him  many  men 
of  this  nation  particularly  well  adapted  for 
hill  warfare. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  defeat  of  the  Sikh 
expedition  against  Cashmere  encouraged  the 
Musulman  chiefs  of  Bimbur  and  Rajaoree 
to  break  out  into  rebellion,  and  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  1814,  the  son  of  the  latter, 
who  was  detained  as  a  hostage  at  Lahore, 
effected  his  escape  and  joined  his  father. 
The  Bimbur  insurgents  were  headed  by  the 
brother  of  Sooltan  Khan,  who,  since  he  made 
his  submission  in  1813,  had  been  himself 
detained  by  Runjeet  Singh,  and  was  now  a 
close  prisoner  at  Lahore. 

In  October,  after  the  Dussera  of  1815, 
the  Sikh  army  was  called  out,  and  its  rendez- 
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vous  for  muster  appointed  at  Sealkot.  A 
ciivision  was  seat  in  advance  under  Ram  Dyal 
and  Dul  Singh  to  punish  the  Bimbur  and 
Rajaoree  chiefis,  and  to  ravage  their  te^ 
ritorics  with  fire  and  sword.  Poonch  was 
saved  from  a  similar  visitation  by  its  greater 
elevation,  and  by  the  setting  in  of  winter 
with  severity-  Runjeet  was  not  yet  pre- 
pared for  an  attempt  to  retrieve  his  fortune 
and  lost  reputation,  by  another  expedition 
against  Cashmere.  lie  was  content,  there- 
fore, to  employ  the  season  in  confirming  his 
authority  in  the  hills  before  subdued,  and  in 
j)unishing  the  disobedient  and  refractory 
rajas  and  chiefs  on  this  side  the  Pir-Paujal 
range.  He  returned  to  Lahore  on  the  28th 
December,  where  he  was  waited  upon  by 
Beer  Singh,  the  Raja  of  Noorpur,  in  the 
hills,  who  had  failed  to  attend  the  summons 
to  rendezvous  at  Sealkot.  A  heavy  mulct 
was  imposed,  which  being  beyond  the  chiefs 
means,  he  offered  his  thakoors,  or  household 
ffods,  of  silver  and  gold,  in  pawn  ;  but,  these 
•'>t  sufficiner,  he  was  arrested  at  the  door  of 
i\P  'liirhnv     ^-  ^oi    ^f  audience,  on  the  20th 

11    '^«  •*  -«.if    jpvf  (}fkt*  ^▼'fw?  pc^p^  i\^    'n 
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a  palkee  to  witness  the  seizure  and  confisca- 
tion of  his  all,  and  to  render  an  account  to 
the  sequestrators.  He  declined  the  petty 
jagir  ofiered  to  him  for  subsistence,  and, 
after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  recover  his  for- 
tress and  territory  by  force,  took  refuge 
within  the  British  territory.  A  second  ex- 
ample was  made  of  the  Raja  of  Juswoul, 
Omed  Singh,  for  a  similar  failure.  Being 
stripped  of  his  possessions,  however,  he  ac- 
cepted the  jagir  tendered. 

After  completing  his  arrangements  in  the 
hills,  Runjeet,  having  bathed  at  Turun-Ta- 
run,  moved  with  his  army  into  the  territories 
of  Multan  and  Bahawulpur,  where  the  still 
unripe  crops  and  abundant  herds  presented 
the  means  of  enforcing  contributions  or 
inflicting  irremediable  injury.  The  Sikh 
detachments  penetrated  down  the  Indus,  to 
the  verge  of  the  Sinde  territory,  and  Maho- 
med Khan,  chief  of  Bukur  and  Leah,  of  the 
family  ejected  by  the  meers  of  Sinde,  having 
recently  died,  a  demand  of  tribute  was  made 
on  his  successor,  Hafiz  Ahmed  Khan.  On 
his  refusal,  his  forts,  Khangurh  and  Muh- 
mudkot,  were  occupied,  and  Phoola  Singh 
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march  across  the  Pukholee  and  Dumtour 
hills,  into  Cashmere,  where  he  aided  his  bro- 
ther in  enforcing  the  collections,  and  esta- 
blishing his  authority  in  the  valley,  and  then 
returned  by  the  same  route.  The  Sikh  de- 
tachment, under  Ram  Dyal  and  Dul  Singh, 
had  remained  upon  the  frontier  to  watch  his 
motions. 

A  domestic  matter  now  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  Runjeet.  His  second  wife,  the 
mother  of  Koonwur  Khuruk  Singh,  was  ac- 
cused of  scandalous  improprieties,  and  par- 
ticularly, of  too  notorious  and  close  an  inti- 
macy with  Bhya  Ram  Singh,  the  Koonwur's 
dewan.  Runjeet  had  lavished  much  terri- 
tory in  jagir  upon  the  heir-apparent,  and 
the  management  was  undertaken  by  his  mo- 
ther and  the  dewan,  upon  the  usual  condi- 
tion of  maintaining  an  efficient  contingent  of 
horse  for  service  with  the  Sikh  army.  Com- 
plaint, however,  was  loud  and  frequent,  that 
the  jagirs  were  the  scene  of  extortion  and 
mismanagement,  while  the  condition  and 
equipment  of  the  Koonwur's  contingent  was 
deemed  by  Runjeet  highly  discreditable.  He 
first  endeavoured  to   procure  a  reform   by 
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rapees  yearly  revenue.  The  persons  of  both 
chiefs  were  seized,  as  they  came  to  the  dur- 
bar to  pay  their  respects,  without  suspicion 
that  any  design  against  them  was  entertained 
by  the  Lahore  ruler.  Amritsur  was  illumi- 
nated for  the  return  of  its  sovereign,  on  the 
13th  of  December. 

The  constitution  of  Runjeet,  though  it 
must  have  been  excellent  to  have  carried  him 
so  long  through  a  course  of  life  consisting  of 
alternate  toils  and  debaucheries,  each  ex- 
treme in  degree,  began  now  to  yield  to  these 
incessant  trials.  His  digestion  failed,  and 
with  loss  of  strength,  thinness  of  body  and 
incapacity  for  much  exertion  were  superin- 
duced. Towards  the  commencement  of  1 8 1 7 
his  health  was  seriously  impaired,  and  he 
submitted  to  a  course  of  regimen  prescribed 
by  his  native  physicians,  which  continued  for 
forty  days,  but  produced  in  the  end  little  per- 
manent benefit.  No  military  enterprise  or 
other  active  operation  was  undertaken  in  this 
year.  The  Sikh  ruler's  principal  source  of 
anxiety,  in  the  course  of  it,  arose  from  an 
attachment  to  Ram  Lai,  the  brother  of  his 
chamberlain,   Kbooshal  Singh,  upon  whom 
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siic'li  unlimited  bounties  had  been  lavished, 
and  who  had  become  the  great  court  fe- 
vourite,  and  the  bottle  companion  of  his 
master.  Ram  Lai  could  not  be  induced  by 
the  most  seductive  offers  to  give  up  his  Bra- 
niinical  thread,  and  adopt  the  Sikh  ritual  and 
(*u^!ttoms,  as  his  brother  had  done.  In  order 
to  avoid  further  importunity  on  the  subject, 
ho  fled  to  his  home  east  of  the  Sutluj,  where 
he  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Lahore 
ruler,  who,  provoked  that  he  should  have 
escaped,  wreaked  a  real  or  pretended  ven- 
jroance  on  his  chamberlain,  by  removing 
him  from  office,  and  }>lacing  him  under 
restraint,  llam  Lai  returned  for  his  bro- 
ther's sake,  and  ultimately  received  the  pahal, 
or  Sikh  initiation,  and  changed  his  name  to 
Ram  Singh. 

The  following  season  was  employed  in  pre- 
paration for  an  expedition  against  Multan, 
of  which  the  resources  had  been  annually 
drained  by  forced  contributions,  ravage,  and 
waste,  so  as  to  lead  Runjeet  to  hope  that 
Mozuffur  Khan's  means  of  defence  and  pre- 
paration were  now  so  impaired,  as  to  make 
the  city  and  fort  an  easy  conquest.     Before 
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Undertaking  this  enterprise,  however,  Rua- 
jeet  gave  liberty  to  Ahmed  Khan,  of  Jhung, 
whom  he  had  held  in  close  confinement  for 
nine  months.  A  small  jagir  was  assigned 
to  him  for  subsistence.  The  Sikh  army  had 
been  ordered  to  rendezvous,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1818,  on  the  south-west  frontier 
of  the  Sikh  dominion.  Koonwur  Khuruk 
Singh  was  now  appointed  to  the  nominal 
command,  aided  by  Misur  Dewan  Chund, 
who  had  risen  by  his  merit  and  activity  from 
a  low  situation  to  be  commandant  of  the  artil- 
lery, and  who  undertook  to  reduce  the  fort  of 
Multan,  if  vested  with  the  chief  command 
during  the  siege.  The  jealousy  of  the  ja- 
girdars,  who  objected  to  serve  under  a  man 
of  yesterday,  obliged  Runjeet  to  adopt  the 
plan  of  sending  his  heir-apparent  in  nominal 
command  of  the  whole. 

All  the  boats  on  the  Ravi  and  Chenab 
i^ere  put  in  requisition  to  carry  supplies  and 
stores  for  the  army,  and  the  march  was  com- 
menced in  January,  1818.  A  demand  was 
made  of  an  exorbitant  sum  in  cash  and  of 
five  of  Mozuffur  Khan's  best  horses,  and  this 
not  being  immediately  complied  with,   his 
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two  forts  of  Mozuffurgtirh  and  Khangarh 
were  stormed  and  taken.  In  the  course  of 
February,  the  city  of  Multan  was  occupied, 
and  its  citadel  closely  invested,  without  much 
loss.  The  approaches  were  made  according 
to  no  consistent  plan,  but  every  jagirdar  and 
chief  erected  his  own  battery,  and  a  promis- 
cuous fire  was  kept  up  from  guns  and  small 
arms  against  every  part  of  the  defences.  The 
means  of  the  garrison  were,  however,  so  defi- 
cient, that  even  under  this  irregular  method 
of  attack,  the  wall  of  the  citadel  was,  by  the 
continual  fire  kept  up,  breached  in  several 
places,  and  the  upper  works  and  defences 
were  nearly  demolished  in  the  course  of  the 
month  of  April.  In  May  the  approaches 
were  carried  close  to  the  dhod-koty  or  fausse 
braye  of  the  w^orks,  and  the  army  became 
eager  to  be  led  to  the  storm ;  but  RunjeeU 
who,  though  absent,  regulated  every  thing 
connected  with  the  siege,  forbade  any  risk 
being  run,  and  continued  his  offer  to  the 
Nuwab  of  a  jagir,  if  he  would  surrender. 
He  was  obstinate  in  his  refusal,  and  seemed 
letemiined  tn  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity^ 
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Akali  fanatic,  named  Sadhoo  Singh  (dragged, 
it  is  said,  with  opium),  on  the  2nd  of  June, 
advanced  without  orders,  with  a  few  compa- 
nions, and  attacked,  sword  in  hand,  the 
Afghans  in  the  dhool-kot,  who,  being  at  the 
time  asleep  or  negligent,  were  overpowered. 
The  men  in  the  Sikh  trenches,  seeing  this, 
advanced  simultaneously,  on  the  impulse  of 
the  moment,  to  support  the  attack,  and  the 
entire  outwork  was  carried  with  a  slaughter 
of  those  defending  it.  Flushed  with  this 
success,  the  assailants  attempted  the  fort,  and 
found  ready  entrance  by  the  breaches  made, 
the  garrison  not  expecting  assault,  nor  being 
prepared  for  a  consistent  and  determined  re- 
sistance. The  citadel  was  thus  suddenly  car- 
ried, Mozuffur  Khan,  with  his  four  sons  and 
household,  made  a  final  stand  at  the  door  of 
his  residence,  but  fell  covered  with  wounds. 
Two  of  bis  sons,  Shah  Nuwaz  Khan  and 
Huq  Nuwaz,  were  also  killed  on  the  spot, 
and  a  third  was  left  badly  wounded.  Sur- 
fiiraz  Khan,  the  fourth,  who  had  been  vested 
by  his  father  with  the  government  under 
himself,  was  found  in  a  vault,  or  cellar,  and 
taken  prisoner.  The  citadel  was  now  sacked, 
E  2 
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held  by  his  troops,  that  this  order  produced 
no  outrage  or  general  resistance.  Most  of 
the  spoil  was  traced  and  collected  for  the 
treasury,  and,  though  rendered  up  with  much 
discontent,  and  with  many  efforts  at  con- 
cealment, still  the  severities  practised  on 
the  obstinate,  and  the  mutual  jealousies  and 
envy  of  their  fellows,  felt  by  those  who  had 
been  compelled  to  disgorge,  led  generally 
to  the  discovery  of  all  that  was  valuable; 
so  that  the  toshuk-khana^  or  jewel-office,  of 
the  Lahore  ruler,  was  enriched  by  this  re- 
spoliation  of  the  troops.  There  is  but  one 
example  of  similar  audacity  in  a  comman- 
der, and  that  was  the  terrible  Nadir  Shah, 
who,  upon  his  return  from  India,  when 
his  army  was  crossing  the  Attock,  placed 
a  guard  at  the  ferry,  and  as  every  one  came 
over,  searched  his  person  and  baggage,  for 
every  article  of  the  spoil  of  Delhi,  that  the 
soldiers  or  followers  of  his  army  might  have 
secured. 

Surfuraz  Khan,  and  his  wounded  brother, 
Zoolfikar  Khan,  were  conducted  to  Lahore, 
where  Runjeet  assigned  them  a  small  stipend 
for  subsistence.     The  capture  of  Multan  was 
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tlie  only  operation  of  the  season,  the  whole 
Sikh  army  having  been  employed  against 
tlie  place  since  January,  and  the  rains  hav- 
ing set  in  as  it  fell.  During  that  season, 
Govind  Chund,  Raja  of  Datarpur,  in  the 
hills,  dying,  his  territory  was  annexed  to  the 
Khalsa,  and  his  son  was  held  in  durance  until 
he  consented  to  accept  a  jagir. 

This  season  of  necessary  Inactivity  pro- 
duced, however,  another  event  of  great  in- 
fluence on  the  future  fortune  of  Runjeet 
Singh.  In  the  month  of  August^  1818,  the 
vuzeer  Futteh  Khan,  whose  energy  and  ta- 
lents had  i-aised  Shah  Mahmud  to  the  throne 
of  Cabul,  and  who  alone  kept  together  the 
turbulent  and  discordant  materials  of  which 
the  Afghan  empire  had  been  composed, .was 
plotted  against  by  the  Prince  Kamran,  the 
son  of  Mahmud,  and,  being  treacherously 
seized,  was  first  blinded,  and  soon  after  put 
to  death  by  his  order.  The  vuzeer  had  fifty 
brothci-s,  all  at  the  head  of  governments,  or 
otherwise  in  the  possession  of  power  and 
wealth,  and  the  cry  to  vengeance  was  gene 
ral    throughout    ^h'^    ^'ingdom.     Mahom^i 
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younger  brother,  Jubur  Khan,  in  the  valley. 
Taking  the  direction  of  the  measures  of  re- 
sistance organized,  he  defeated  the  troops  of 
Kamran,  and  dislodged  his  garrisons  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cabul,  Ghuzni,  and 
Candahar,  so  that  in  a  few  months  the  autho- 
rity of  the  weak  Shah  Mahmud,  and  his  rash, 
ill-advised  son,  was  confined  to  the  city  and 
plain  of  Herat,  and  the  rest  of  the  Afghan 
territory  was  assumed  and  portioned  out  in 
separate  governments  and  independent  prin- 
cipalities, by  the  powerful  members  of  this 
extensive  family.  The  plea  put  forward  by 
Kamran  for  his  conduct  towards  the  vuzeer 
Futteh  Khan,  was,  his  having  plundered  the 
property  of  Feroz-ud-deen,  a  prince  of  the 
blood  royal,  whom  he  expelled  from  the 
government  of  Herat,  in  order  to  recover  it 
for  Mahmud.  The  real  cause,  however,  was 
jealousy  of  his  power  and  reputation,  and 
the  vain  conceit  entertained  by  Kamran,  that 
the  vuzeer's  abilities  could  be  dispensed  with, 
and  affairs  conducted  as  well  by  the  house- 
hold and  family  of  the  imbecile  nominal  so- 
vereign. 

The  intelligence  of  these   events  deter- 
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indebted  for  the  possession  of  Attock,  but 
w^hom  he  had  left  unrewarded  hitherto,  a^d 
without  the  promised  jagir.  He  furnished 
him,  however,  with  neither  troops,  nor  money, 
to  maintain  the  possession.  Accordingly, 
the  Sikh  army  had  no  sooner  crossed  the 
Indus  on  its  return,  than  Yar  Mahomed 
came  down  from  the  mountains  with  the 
Yusufzais,  and  expelled  the  Sikh  governor: 
Juhan  Dad  Khan  fled  to  the  southward, 
and  there  fell  in  with  Shah  Shuja,  whom 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Cabul  bad  tempted 
from  Lodiana  again  to  try  his  fortune. 
From  him  he  received  a  free  pardon,  and 
joined  his  standard.  The  curse  of  Fate  was, 
however,  on  every  enterprise  undertaken  by 
this  prince,  whose  character,  though  amiable 
in  many  respects,  and  irreproachable  in  all, 
possessed  not  the  energy  to  inspire  awe  and 
attach  followers  in  troubled  times,  or  to  give 
confidence  to  those  disposed  otherwise  to 
favour  his  cause.  Shah  Shuja  returned  des- 
titute to  Lodiana,  after  a  few  months  of  vain 
wandering,  and  fruitless  negotiation  with  the 
Meers  of  Sinde,  and  other  quondam  tribu- 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

A.D.  1819  TO  1822. 

In  February  and  March,  1819,  Desa  Singh 
Majhitea  was  employed  by  Runjeet  Singh, 
with  Raja  Sunsar  Chund,  in  collecting  the 
hill  tributes.  In  the  course  of  their  opera- 
tions they  came  in  contact  with  the  Raja  of 
Kuhlur,  whose  capital,  Belaspur,  is  on  the 
British  side  of  the  Sutluj,  but  who  held  at 
that  time  extensive  possessions  north  and 
west  of  that  river.  This  chief  refusing  the 
tribute  demanded,  Desa  Singh  marched  to 
occupy  his  territory,  and  having  dispossessed 
him  of  all  he  held  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
boundary  river  of  British  protection,  sent 
a  detachment  across  it  against  Belaspur. 
Captain  Ross,  the  political  agent  in  the 
adjoining  hills,  and  commandant  of  a  bat- 
talion of  Goorkha  light  troops,  stationed  at 
Subathoo,  marched  immediately  to  the  point 
threatened,   and    was    joined    there    by   a 
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perhaps  by  the  knowledge,  that  the  more 
important  task  of  expediting  supplies,  and 
slipporting  the  armies  operating  in  advance, 
could  best  be  performed  by  himself. 

In  the  month  of  April,  the  Sikh  army 
marched  towards  the  frontier,  and  a  select 
and  strong  division  was  formed  there,  under 
the  Misur's  command,  to  lead  the  advance. 
A  second  army,  to  support  this  oflScer,  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  Koonwur 
Khuruk  Singh;  while  Runjeet  kept  with 
himself  a  reserve,  to  be  employed  as  occa- 
sion might  require  in  expediting  stores  and 
supplies. 

By  the  beginning  of  June,  Misur  Dewau 
Chund  had  occupied  Rajaoree  and  Poonch, 
and  all  the  hills  and  passes  south  of  the  Pir- 
Panjal  range.  The  supporting  division  was 
accordingly  advanced  to  Rajaoree,  to  keep 
open  the  communications.  The  chief  of  this 
last  place  was  in  rebellion,  and  acting  with 
the  Raja  of  Poonch  in  the  defence  of  the  Pir- 
Panjal  passes.  Runjeet,  however,  had  given 
Kberty  to  Sooltan  Khan,  of  Bimbur,  after  a 
confinement  of  seven  years,  and  had  secured 
his  advice  and  co-operation,  by  holding  out 
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hopes  of  extensive  benefit  to  him  from  the 
success  of  the  enterprise.  On  the  23rd  June, 
the  Misur  attacked  the  Bajaoree  and  Poonch 
rajas,  in  their  position  at  the  Dhaki  Deo  and 
Maja  passes,  and  carried  them,  thus  securing 
to  himself  a  road  over  the  Pir-Panjal.  Klm- 
ruk  Singh,  with  his  division,  advanced  now 
to  Surdee  Thana,  and  Runjeet,  with  his  re- 
serves, came  up  as  far  as  Bimbur,  while 
Misur  Dewan  Chund,  crossing  the  barrier 
mountains,  descended  into  the  valley,  and 
took  up  a  position  at  Surai  Ali,  on  the  road 
to  Soopyn. 

Jubur  Khan,  who  had  been  left  by  Maho- 
med Uzeem  governor  in  Cashmere,  was  at 
Soopyn,  with  5,000  men,  to  make  his  stand 
for  possession  of  the  valley.  The  troops  he 
had,  however,  were  raw,  and  unable  to  com- 
pete with  the  disciplined  battalions  led  by 
Misur  Dewan  Chund,  which  besides  out- 
numbered them  greatly.  On  the  5th  July, 
having  been  furnished  with  supplies  and 
reinforcements  from  the  rear,  the  Misur 
'advanced  to  Soopyn,  and  immediately  on 
oTYiini     ir    v?o-f-  nf  hiip  ^ashmerian  anny 
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smart  fighting,  attended  with  considerable 
loss  on  both  sides,  was  completely  successful. 
The  Afghans  and  troops  of  Jubur  Khan  fled 
at  once  across  the  mountains,  towards  the 
Indos,  leaving  the  valley  to  be  occupied  with- 
out further  opposition  by  the  victorious  army 
of  Runjeet  Singh.  Great  was  the  joy  of 
this  chief  at  his  success.  The  cities  of  La- 
hore and  of  Amritsur  were  illuminated  for 
three  nights,  and  Motee  Bam,  son  of  the  late 
Dewan  Mohkum  Chund,  was  sent  as  governor 
of  the  valley,  accompanied  by  a  strong  body 
of  troops,  for  the  reduction  of  Derbend  and 
other  strongholds ;  and  with  instructions  to 
spare  no  effort  to  bring  the  Poonch  and  Ra- 
jaoree  chiefs  to  make  their  submission. 

The  arrangements  consequent  upon  the 
subjugation  of  Cashmere  occupied  Runjeet 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year  1819.  To- 
wards its  close,  the  Sikh  army  was  again 
called  out,  and  led  by  him  in  person  to  Mul- 
tan,  whence  operations  were  directed  for 
ravaging  the  territories  of  the  Nuwab  of 
Bahawulpur,  and  southward  as  far  as  Bukur, 
belonging  to  the  Meers  of  Sinde,  with  a  view 
to  extort  augmented  tribute  and  contribu- 
F  2 
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tions,  Dera  Ghazee  Khan,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Indus,  was  at  the  same  time 
wrested  from  its  governor,  Zeman  Khan, 
and,  in  the  settlement  made  with  the  Baha- 
wulpur  chief,  the  place  was  given  to  him  in 
farm  at  a  heavy  rent. 

Riinjeet  returned  to  Lahore  in  April, 
1820,  bringing  with  him  a  horse  of  high 
repute,  that  he  had  extorted  from  Ha& 
Ahmed  Khan  of  Munkera.  Many  suhse- 
quent  enterprises  were  undertaken  for  sinu- 
lar  animals ;  the  love  for  them,  and  the 
desire  to  possess  all  of  any  repute  for  ex- 
cellence, being  a  growing  passion  carried 
by  the  Sikh  chief  almost  to  folly.  The 
horse  acquired  in  this  instance  bore  the 
name  of  Soofed-ptiri. 

In  Cashmere  the  troops  were  employed 
in  i)etty  operations  against  isolated  chiefe. 
One  of  these,  Sher  Zeman  Khan  of  Gund- 
gurh,  having  risen  in  rebellion,  Ram  Dyal, 
the  governor's  son,  and  the  grandson  of  the 
late  Dewan  Mohkum  Chund,  was  employed 
igainst  him,  and  unfortunately  met  b« 
•^at»    '11  nn  pp^^^T'^n    -"^hich  was  a  source  of 
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to  his  fitther  Motee  Ram^  and  of  general 
sjmpathy  with  all;  for  he  was  a  rising  officer 
of  great  promise  in  the  Sikh  army.  The 
Raja  of  Rajaoree,  Agur  Khan,  was  in  May 
made  prisoner  by  Golab  Singh,  brother  of 
Meean  Dheeau  Singh,  the  deohrewalay  or 
lofd  of  privy  chambers,  of  the  Lahore  court. 
For  this  service,  the  family  obtained,  in 
jagir,  the  principality  of  Jummoo,  with 
which  they  had  long  been  connected.  In 
Jane,  the  troops  employed  in  Cashmere, 
having  suffered  much  from  sickness,  were 
relieved,  and  the  governor,  Motee  Ram, 
who  was  of  pacific  devotional  habits,  was 
changed  for  a  more  martial  chief,  Huree 
Singh  Nalooa,  a  Sikh  jagirdar,  who  had 
killed  a  tiger  single-handed  on  horseback, 
with  the  sacrifice,  however,  of  his  horse. 

In  this  season,  the  court  of  Lahore  re- 
ceived two  visitors,  one  the  ex-Raja  of 
Nagpoor,  Moodaji  Bhoosla,  commonly  called 
Apa  Saheb,  who  escaped  as  a  fugitive, 
in  disguise,  after  the  campaign  which 
ended  in  the  capture  of  Aseergurh  and 
reduced  the  last  Mahratta  opponent  in  arms 
of  the   British   supremacy  in   India.      He 
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resided  some  time  at  Amritsur,  while  Run- 
jeet  was  with  his  army  to  the  south-west, 
but  on  his  return,  the  fugitive  was  required 
to  quit  the  capital   and  dominions  of  the 
Sikh,  whereupon  he  retired  to  seek  refuge 
in  the  hills  with  Raja  Sunsar  Chund.    There, 
engaging  in  some  intrigue  with  the  Cabul 
princes    at    Lodiana,   he   was   required  by 
the   llaja  to  leave  his  court,   and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Mundee,  where  the  chief,  Eeshu- 
ree  Sein,   gave  him   temporary  protection. 
The  other  visitor  was  the  superintendent  of 
the  Company's  studs  in  India,  the  adventu- 
rous British  traveller,   Mr.  Moorcroft,  who 
passed    through    Lahore    on   his   route  to 
Ladakh,  as  a  merchant  proceeding  to  pur- 
chase horses  in  Bokhara.     He  was  received 
with   much   civility   and   attention   by  the 
Sikh,  and  from  Ladakh,  which  he  reached  by 
way  of  Mundee,  made  good  his  route  across 
the  northern  mountains  into  Cashmere. 

After  October  the   muster   of  the  Sikh 

n.rmy  was  taken  at  Seal-kot,  whither  Run- 

"^n^    pro^'^'^ri^''    Sv   ^^^    routo   of    Batalsu 
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Bhao  tribe,  to  ravage  their  possessions,  he 
proceeded  to  Rawul  Pindi,  and  dispossessing 
the  chief,  Nund  Singh,  annexed  it  to  the 
Khalsa.  He  returned  to  Lahore  on  the 
13th  of  December,  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
season  was  occupied  chiefly  in  domestic 
arrangements. 

Sher  Singh,  the  eldest  of  the  children 
brought  forward  by  Suda  Koonwur,  had  been 
adopted,  and  brought  up  by  her  with  great 
expectations.  He  was  now  approaching 
man's  estate,  and  began  to  be  clamorous  for 
a  jagir  and  separate  establishment.  Runjeet 
encouraged  him  in  this,  hoping  that  the  Rani 
would  make  a  suitable  provision  from  the 
possessions  of  the  Ghunee  Sirdaree,  in  her 
management.  She,  however,  desired  to  force 
the  recognition  of  Sher  Singh,  and  the  pro- 
vision, on  Runjeet,  who  obstinately  refused, 
and  craftily  fomenting  the  dispute  between 
Sher  and  his  adoptive  mother,  gained  over 
Bysakh  Singh,  an  old  and  highly  confidential 
retainer  of  the  Ghunees,  who  was  in  great 
trust  with  Suda  Koonwur.  After  this  in- 
trigue had  been  carrying  on  for  some  time, 
and   Sher  Singh's  complaints  had  made  an 
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impression  unfavourable  to  Suda  Koonwur, 
Runjeet  thought  matters  ripe  for  an  autho- 
ritative act  of  interference  on  his  part.  He 
accordingly  sent  to  his  mother-in-law  an 
order,  in  October,  1820,  to  set  apart  half  of 
her  own  jagir  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
two  youths,  Sher  Singh  and  Tara  Singh, 
whom  she  had  brought  up  with  such  high 
exi>ectation8.  She  remonstrated  in  vain,  and 
being  herself  in  the  Sikh  camp,  then  at  Shah- 
Dehra,  and  consequently  in  the  power  of 
Runjeet  Singh,  she  felt  the  necessity  of 
complying  so  far  as  to  execute  a  deed,  mak- 
ing the  assignment  required.  But  she  had 
no  sooner  done  so,  than  she  plotted  the 
means  of  escape,  and  after  a  time  left  the 
camp  secretly  in  a  covered  carriage.  Intel- 
ligence of  her  evasion  was  conveyed  to  Run- 
jeet by  Bysakh  Singh,  Desa  Singh  was 
accordingly  sent  with  a  detachment  of  horse 
to  bring  her  back,  and  she  was  committed, 
by  her  son-in-law's  order,  to  close  confine- 
ment. Not  content  with  this  punishment, 
Runjeet  ordered  a  division  of  his  army  to 
march  and  sequester  all  her  wealth  and  te^ 
ritory,  and  this  was  effected,  after  a  resist- 
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ance  of  a  few  weeks,  by  one  of  her  female 
attendants,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  fort  of 
Attul-gurh,  her  principal  stronghold.  Thas, 
after  an  influence  maintained  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  fell  at  last  this  highnspirited 
woman.  She  had  been  serviceable  to  Run** 
jeet  Singh,  indeed  was  the  main  stay  of  his 
power,  in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  and 
it  was  through  her  intrigues  and  aid  that 
he  was  able  to  assume  authority  so  early, 
and  to  put  aside  his  mother  and  her  dewan. 
The  independence  she  asserted,  and  the  high 
tone  she  was  accustomed  to  assume,  had  for 
some  time  been  irksome  to  the  Sikh  ruler  in 
bis  growing  fortunes,  and  her  ruin  was  pre- 
pared by  the  course  of  events,  no  less  than 
by  her  own  unbending  disposition.  She  bore 
the  restraint  of  her  confinement  with  great 
impatience,  continually  beating  her  breast 
in  lamentation,  and  venting  imprecations  on 
the  head  of  her  ungrateful  son-in-law. 

Another  domestic  event,  which  preceded 
the  catastrophe  of  Suda  Koonwur's  fall,  was 
the  birth  of  a  son  to  Koonwur  Khuruk  Singh. 
The  event  took  place  in  February,  1821,  and 
was  the  occasion  of  great  festivity  and  re- 
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joicing;  the  child  was  called  Nou-Nehal  Singh. 
In  Ai>ril,  Runjeet  moved  to  Adenanugur,  and 
remained  there  till  July,  occupied  in  collect- 
ing the  hill  tributes.  The  two  petty  terri- 
tories of  Kishtewar  and  Man-Kot  were,  in 
this  interval,  annexed  to  the  Khalsa.  The 
harshness  of  Huree  Singh  having  made  him 
unpopular  and  obnoxious  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Cashmere,  he  had  been  removed  in  De- 
cember, 1820,  and  the  mild  and  peaceable 
Motee  Ram  was  re-appointed  governor. 

The  above  events  having  occupied  the  hot 
season  and  rains  of  1821,  the  Sikh  army  was 
called  out,  as  usual,  after  the  Dussera,  and 
Runjeet,  taking  the  command  in  person,  led 
it  to  the  Indus,  into  the  possessions  of  the 
chief  of  Munkera,  Bukur,  and  Lea,  south  of 
Multan.  Annual  contributions  and  forced 
|)rcsents  had  for  some  time  been  extorted 
from  Ilafiz  Ahmed,  the  nuwab :  it  ^'as  now 
determined  to  assume  possession  of  the  whole 
of  his  country.  With  this  view,  the  armr, 
marching  by  Ram-Nugur,  Nur-Meanee,  Pind- 
Dadur-Khan,  and  Bhera-Khooshab,  reached 
H\e  Indus  ^t  Meeta-Thana,  and  on  the  5ti 

\r  Tomhrki      ..-Tp   r»n/»Qmp'>'^    apr'inif/a  fr   Her' 
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Bmael-Khan.  A  detachment  of  8,000  men 
w  sent  across,  and  the  place  was  surrendered 
Q  the  9th  hj  Manik  Rae.  Bukur,  Lea,  Khan- 
nrh,  and  Moujgurh,  were  then  successively 
educed  without  resistance.  Munkera,  forti- 
ed  with  a  mud  wall,  and  having  a  citadel  of 
riek,  but  protected  more  by  its  position,  in 
16  midst  of  a  desert,  was  now  the  only  strong- 
old  remaining.  It  was  situated  amongst 
md-hills,  in  which  it  was  difficult  to  supply 
Jbesieging  army  with  water.  A  division  was 
dvanced  for  the  investment  of  this  place  on 
lie  18th,  and  beeldars  were  set  to  dig  wells, 
\xe  troops  being  supplied  with  water,  in  the 
rst  instance,  at  great  expense,  by  land,  from 
loujgurh,  on  camels,  ponies,  or  bullocks. 
\j  the  25th  November,  wells  having  been 
link,  a  further  division  was  advanced  to 
omplete  the  investment  of  the  place,  and 
lunjeet  moved  there  himself  soon  after,  to 
iiperintend  the  conduct  of  the  siege.  Each 
igirdar,  as  usual,  was  allowed  to  conduct 
is  own  approaches,  and  an  active  rivalry  and 
pirit  of  competition  was  kept  up  amongst 
hem  by  Runjeet.  Between  the  26th  No-  • 
ember  and  the  7th  of  December,  the  works 
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were  carried  close  to  the  ditcb,  but  not  with- 
i>ut  suffering  from  the  continual  fire  of  the 
besieged.  The  Nuwab  Hafiz  Ahmed,  con- 
ceiving that  enough  now  had  been  dooe  for 
his  honour,  proposed  terms,  and  stipulated 
tor  the  surrender  of  Munkera,  under  condi- 
tion of  his  lx?ing  allowed  to  march  out  with 
his  arms  and  personal  property,  and  of  re- 
ceiving the  town  of  Dera-Ismael-Khan,  with 
a  suitable  jagir.  Runjeet  granted  the  terras, 
and  desii-ed  to  be  put  in  possession  of  one 
of  the  gates  of  the  fort.  Solemn  pledges 
were  exchanged,  and  rich  dresses  sent  to  the 
nuwab,  and  every  means  taken  to  allay  his 
sujsi>icions.  On  the  14th  December,  1821, 
he  admitted  a  Sikh  detachment,  and  sur- 
rendered the  gates  to  it ;  and  on  the  18th, 
he  came  out  with  300  followers,  and  en- 
cami)ed  at  a  spot  assigned  to  him  within  the 
Sikh  position.  On  the  20th,  he  waited  on 
Runjeet  Singh,  and  was  received  with  marked 
attention.  An  escort  was  sent  with  him  to 
Dera-Ismael-Khan,  and  the  treaty,  as  a  new 
example  of  Sikh  faith,  was  observed  to  the 
^-^Hi^r,  and  fully  executed. 

-  •■    'ki)gf<i.j/r»m^n*'  ^or    '•rJKijpfp^    -wnp    HOW  CD 
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forced  on  the  Balooeh  Musulmans  of  Tonk 
and  Sagur,  west  of  the  Indus,  and  the  Sikh 
anny  then  moved  to  Dera-Deen-Punah. 
Runjeet  here  embarked  on  the  Indus,  send- 
ing his  army  by  land  to  Multan.  At  Dera 
Ghazi  Khan,  he  arranged  with  the  Nuwab 
of  Bahawulpur  for  an  increase  of  tribute, 
and  of  rent  upon  the  farms  he  held  of  that 
place,  and  Mittun  Kot.  On  the  10th  Janu^ 
ary,  1822,  he  rejoined  his  army  at  Multan, 
but  on  the  16th  posted  on  to  Lahore,  leaving 
it  to  follow.  On  arriving  at  his  capital,  on 
the  27th,  he  learned  that  one  of  his  principal 
sirdars  and  jagirdars,  Jy  Singh  Utarewala, 
had  gone  over  to  the  Afghans  west  of  the 
Indus. 

It  was  in  March  1822,  that  the  first  Euro- 
pean adventurers  presented  themselves  at 
Runjeet  Singh's  durbar,  seeking  military 
service.  There  arrived  in  that  month  two 
French  officers,  one  M.  Ventura,  an  Italian 
by  birth,  and  the  other  M.  AUard.  Both 
bad  left  Europe  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the 
East  upon  the  death-blow  given  at  Waterloo 
to  the  hopes  of  the  military  youth  of  France. 
They  had  since  been  employed  in  Persia,  but 
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not  liking  the  subordinate  place  they  were 
there  required  to  fill»  they  made  their  way, 
after  a  time,  through  Candahar  and  Cabul, 
to  Lahore.*  Runjeet  was  at  first  yery  sus- 
picious of  their  motives,  and  could  not  at  all 
understand  what  could  have  induced  tvio 
young  men  to  leave  their  native  country,  and 
travel  so  far.  He  could  not  believe  that 
employment  in  his  service  was  a  sufiicient 
object  to  have  induced  such  a  journey.  They 
had  stated  their  views  verbally,  and  had 
besides  given  several  representations  in  Per- 
sian, but  these  failed  to  satisfy  the  suspicions 
chief.  He  accordingly  desired  them  to  write 
down  their  views  and  wishes  in  their  own 
language,  and  having  thus  obtained  a  paper 
in  the  French  language,  Runjeet  sent  it  to 
his  agent  at  Lodiana,  to  be  there  literally 
translated  for  him.  On  obtaining  this  satis- 
faction, Runjeet  gave  to  the  two  French 

*  Major  Lawrence  states  (Adv.  in  Panjab,  toL  i* 
p.  42)  that  they  are  said  to  have  suffered  great  distreei 
on  their  travels,  and  even  to  have  officiated  in  the  grat 
mosque  of  Peshawur  or  Cabul  as  criers  to  the  momiof 
])raycrs.  M.  Jacquemont  (Letters  from  India»  vol. 
).  327)  states  that  M.  Allard  war    bnnerlj  aide-de^ 
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officers  assurance  of  employ ;  and  houses  in 
Lahore,  with  handsome  salaries,  were  at  once 
assigned  to  them.  M.  Ventura  was  an 
infimtry  colonel  in  the  French  service  ;  M- 
Allard  had  similar  rank  in  the  cavalry.  They 
were  both  set  to  instruct  troops  in  the  Euro- 
pean method  of  exercise  and  manoeuvre. 
The  native  commandants  were  at  first  ex- 
tremely jealous  of  the  favour  shewn  to  these 
Europeans,  and  of  their  exercising  any  au- 
thority or  command;  more  especially  because, 
on  Runjeet's  asking  their  opinion  of  the 
troops  in  their  present  condition,  they  had 
expressed  themselves  very  slightingly  as  to 
their  state  of  discipline  and  drill.  At  first 
they  were  employed  on  the  troops  at  the 
capital,  which  were  under  Runjeet's  own  eye 
and  M.  Allard  received  orders  to  raise  a  corps 
of  dragoons,  to  be  disciplined  and  drilled 
like  the  cavalry  of  Europe.  These  officers 
by  their  conduct  won  further  confidence  in 
the  course  of  time,  and  others,  particularly 
M.  Court,  who  was  brought  up  at  the  Poly- 
technic Institution  at  Paris,  have  followed, 
and  joined  them  in  subsequent  years. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  April,  Runjeet 
G  2 
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complaint  to  the  British  authorities,  this 
deed  was  at  first  not  admitted  as  valid,  and 
the  lands  were  ordered  to  be  left  in  the  for- 
mer management.  They  continued  thus  to 
be  preserved  from  the  grasp  of  the  Lahore 
ruler,  until  1828,  when,  upon  further  repre- 
sentation, the  supreme  government  con- 
sented to  Runjeet  Singh's  assuming  them 
under  his  management.  Suda  Koonwur's 
podtion  was  not  in  the  least  improved  by 
this  result ;  she  continued  to  be  held  a  close 
prisoner. 

The  rule  of  Runjeet  in  Cashmere  was 
at  this  period  oppressive.  Mr.  Moorcroft, 
writing  from  thence  in  1822,  says,  "  Runjeet 
Singh  slackens  not  his  impositions,  but  rack- 
rents  the  unfortunate  Cashmerians  to  the 
last  farthing  he  can  extort.  Rapacious  as 
were  the  Duranis,  they  were  irregular  in 
their  oppression,  and  many  escaped  through 
a  careless  scrutiny,  mixed  with  something 
like  feeling;  but  the  raja  is  a  systematic 
grinder,  oppressing  most  mechanically.  If 
Mahomed  Uzeem  Khan  were  immediately 
to  make  a  vigorous  attack  from  Peshawur, 
across  the  mountains,  upon  Cashmere,  he 
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would  almost  certainly  succeed  in  i 
out   the   SikliB,  from    the   averaion 
Singh  existing  not  only  in  the  Mm 
Imt  amongst  the  Hindu  population." 


<% 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

A.D.  1823  TO  1831. 

Ik  October,  after  the  Dussera  of  1823, 
the  Sikh  army  was  assembled  at  Rotas,  and 
muster  taken  of  the  jagirdars'  contingents. 
Runjeet  was  on  this  occasion  more  than 
ordinarily  severe  in  taking  account  of  the 
numbers  and  equipment  of  the  men,  and 
amongst  other  chiefe  who  fell  under  his 
animadversion  for  neglect,  was  Dul  Singh 
Mihema,  an  old  jagirdar,  who  had  served 
with  much  zeal  and  honour.  He  was 
threatened  with  a  heavy  mulct,  and  treated 
disparagingly;  whereupon  he  took  poison 
at  night,  and  so  relieved  himself  from  far- 
ther trouble.  The  army  moved,  in  Decem- 
ber, towards  Rawul  Pindi,  whence  Hukeem 
Useez-ud-deen  was  sent  forward  to  Pesha- 
wur,  to  demand  tribute  from  Yar  Mahomed 
Khan,  the  governor.  This  chief,  being 
unprepared  for  resistance,  collected    some 
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valuable  horses,  and  forwarded  them  as  tri- 
bute, which  satisfied  Runjeet  for  the  time; 
he  returned  to  his  capital  in  January, 
making  the  ])iIgrimagG  of  Kitas  on  his  route. 
Mahomed  Uzeem  Khan  difeapproved  of 
tlie  comi)romise  made  by  his  brother  of  Pe- 
shawur,  and  marched  from  Cabul  to  super- 
intend the  affairs  of  this  quarter  in  person. 
He  arrived  at  Peshawur  on  the  27th  Ja- 
nuary ;  and  Yar  Mahomed,  fearing  to  meet 
liim,  sought  a  temporary  refuge  in  the  Yu- 
sufzai  hills.  Runjeet  now  ordered  his  army 
to  cross  the  Indus,  and  the  river  was  forded 
on  the  13th  March.  Feroz  Khan,  chief  of 
the  Khutuks»  being  dead»  a  sequestration 
was  made  of  all  his  possessions.  On  the 
14th  March,  the  army  entered  Akora,  where 
it  was  joined  by  the  fugitive,  Jy  Singh 
Atarewala,  who  was  now  anxious  to  make 
his  terms,  and  be  re-admitted  to  favour. 
His  pardon  w^as  granted.  Intelligence  was 
soon  after  brought,  that  Mahomed  Zemau 
Khan,  nei)liew  of  Uzeem  Khan,  ^ith  Su- 
deeq  Khan,  son  of  the  deceased  Khutuk 
chief,  Feroz  Khan,  were  in  position  at 
Noushuhur,  near  the  camp,  with  about  4,000 
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men,  and  had  already  cut  off  some  parties 
of  foragers.  Runjeet  ordered  Iiis  army  to 
be  formed,  directly  he  learned  this  intelli- 
gence, and  marched  forthwith  to  attack  the 
Musulmans.  The  battle  commenced  with 
a  furious  charge,  led  by  Phoola  Singh  Akali, 
a  Sikh  desperado,*  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
rushing  forward,  with  some  followers  of  like 
zeal,  at  the  commencement  of  action.  The 
Musulmans,  however,  also  felt  their  battle 
to  be  a  religious  one,  and  met  the  fanatic 
Sikhs  with  corresponding  zeal,  so  that  the 
latter  were  completely  destroyed,  and  their 
leader  slain.  Fresh  troops  were  now  ordered 
up  by  Runjeet,  but  the  MahoiruMlans  stood 
firm,  and  resisted  every  attack  until  sunset, 
by  which  time  they  had  lost  nearly  half  their 
originally  small  number,  but  still  maintained 

*  When  Mr.  Moorcroftvi8tedAmrit:-ur,  hi  May,  1820, 
this  man  expressed  to  him  his  contiiti<Hi  tr>r  his  con- 
duct towards  Mr.  Metcalfe  (vol.  i.  p.  I'SJi),  li is  dissatis- 
faction with  Runjeet,  his  determination  to  attach  himself 
to  the  English,  and  his  readiness  to  carry  firo  and  sword 
wherever  Mr.  Moorcroft  should  hid  him.  *'  I  declined 
the  interview  which  he  solicited,"  says  ^\r,  Moorcroft, 
"and  recommended  him  to  entertain  Tii«)n'  prudent  and 
loyal  purposes." — Travels,  vol.  i.  jn  110. 
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their  ground  on  two  insulated  hills.  Run- 
joct  now  ordered  his  cavalry  to  surround  the 
whole  position  of  the  enemy,  and  directed 
his  Nujeel)  and  Goorkha  battalions  to  chai;ge 
and  dislodge  them.  Twice  did  these  troops 
advance  to  the  charge,  and  twice  were  ther 
repulsed  by  the  determined  body  opposed  to 
them  ;  nor  could  the  utmost  efforts  of  Run- 
joet's  army  dislodge  them  from  their  position 
before  nightfall.  In  the  course  of  the  night, 
the  remnant  of  the  band  cut  their  vaj 
through  the  surrounding  posts  of  the  Sikhe, 
and  so  made  good  their  retreat  to  the  moun- 
tains. 

There  were  not  more  of  the  Musulmam 
engaged  on  this  occasion,  than  between  four 
and  five  thousand  men,  and  these  were  mere 
mountaineers  and  villagers,  who  turned  oat 
for  the  Ghazl^  that  is,  to  fight  the  religious 
battle  against  the  hifidel  Sikhs.  Disciplined 
])rofessional  soldiers  there  were  none  amongst 
them,  yet  did  they  resist,  for  a  whole  day,  the 
entire  army  of  Runjeet  Singh,  who  had  in 
the  field  against  them  not  less  than  24,000 
men,  and  all  his  best  troops.  Ther€  were 
upwards  of  1,000  men  (Sir  C.  Wade  Baj8 
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2,000)  killed  and  wounded  on  the  side  of 
the  Sikhs,  and  amongst  them  four  officers  of 
distinction,  Phoola  Singh,  Akali,  Ghurba 
Singh  and  Kurum  Singh,  Chahul,  two  jagir- 
dars,  and  Bulbhudur  Singh,  Goorkhali.  The 
last  named  was  the  officer  who  had  de- 
fended Nalapani,  with  so  much  determina- 
tion, against  Generals  Gillespie  and  Martin- 
dell,  at  the  commencement  of  the  British 
war  with  Nepal.  After  peace  was  re-esta- 
blished, he  formed  an  ill-fated  connection 
with  the  wife  of  another,  and,  by  the  law  of 
Nepal,  his  life  became  forfeit  to  the  injured 
husband.  This  led  to  his  expatriating  him- 
self, and  taking  employment  from  Runjeet 
Singh,  where,  after  serving  with  distinction, 
he  died  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  military 
reputation. 

Mahomed  Uzeem  Khan  was,  during  this 
action  of  the  Ghazi,  at  Chumkawa,  about 
four  miles  and  a  half  east  of  Peshawur.  He 
made  no  effort  to  succour  or  support  the 
warriors,  and  was  watched  in  his  position  by 
a  Sikh  force  under  Kripa  Ram,  Sher  Singh, 
and  Huree  Singh,  which  had  advanced  by 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.     Upon  leam- 
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iiig  that  the  party  was  overpovered,  and  had 
dispersed,  he  retired  to  Jelalabad,  od  the 
Cabul  road,  leaving  the  field  clear  to  Runjeet 
and  the  Sikh  army. 

On  the  17th  March,  Runjeet  Singh  made 
his  entry  into  Peshawur,  and  advanced  the 
army  to  Khybur  Durra,  where  it  was  em- 
ployed in  pillaging  and  destroying  the  culti- 
vation. It  suffered  much,  however,  from  the 
activity  and  bigoted  spirit,  with  which  the 
Musulman  population  attacked  its  parties 
and  cut  off  all  stragglers ;  and  the  camp  was 
ke})t  during  the  night  continually  on  the  alert 
by  their  daring  skirmishes.  In  April,  Run- 
jeet Singh  secured  the  submission  of  Yar 
Mahomed  Khan,  who  came  with  some  fine 
horses,  including  the  far-famed  Kuhar,  and 
Avith  a  request  to  be  allowed  to  hold  Pesha- 
wur as  a  tributary  of  Lahore.  The  Sikh  was 
Mell  content  to  make  a  settlement  for  the 
city  and  surrounding  territory  on  this  basis. 
Ho  accordingly  divided  the  country  into  five 
])ortions,  or  fieft,  between  Nawab  Summund 
Khan,  Yar  Mahomed  Khan,  Sooltan  Maho- 
med Khan,  Syud  Mahomed  Khan,  and  Fir 
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annually  a  tribute  of  horses,  rice,  and  fruits. 
Having  effected  this  arrangement,  he  returned 
to  his  capital  on  the  26th  April. 

Mahomed  Uzeem  Khan  died  in  the  follow- 
ing month,  and  the  event  contributed  to 
produce  further  confusion  in  the  afiairs  of 
Afghanistan;  for,  while  he  lived,  he  was 
looked  upon  as  the  head  of  the  femily  in 
succession  to  Futeh  Khan,  whereas,  after  his 
death,  the  numerous  brothers  and  nephews  of 
that  chief  acknowledged  nobody,  and  their 
quarrels  and  contentions  involved  in  dis- 
turbances the  fairest  portion  of  the  Afghan 
territory.  Mahmud  and  his  son  Kamran 
were  confined  to  the  fort  and  city  of  Herat, 
beyond  which  their  name  was  nowhere 
respected,  nor  could  they  exercise  any  au- 
thority. 

After  the  Dussera,  in  October,  the  Sikh 
army,  being  again  called  out,  was  led  by  Run- 
jeet  down  the  Indus,  with  the  professed 
design  of  an  attack  upon  Sinde.  The  river 
was  crossed  in  November,  and  the  whole  of 
that  month  was  occupied  in  reducing  Bhutee 
villages,  and  exacting  contributions  from  the 
Balooch  and  other  jagirdars,  whose  posses- 
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sions  lay  on  the  extreme  northern  frontier 
of  the  Sindian  territor}\  The  Lahore  chief 
was,  however,  content  with  having  thus  felt 
his  way  this  season,  and  in  December  moved 
his  army  homeward.  At  the  close  of  the 
year,  Raja  Sunsar  Chund,  of  Kangra,  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Unrodh  Chund. 
A  nuzurana  was  demanded  on  the  succession; 
and,  upon  the  young  raja  demurring  to  the 
payment,  Runjeet  summoned  him  to  attend 
in  i^erson  at  his  summer  residence  of  Ade- 
nanugur.  He  was  persuaded  by  the  Fakir 
Azeez-ud-deen  to  obey  the  summons,  and 
mot  the  court  at  Juwala  Mookhee.  On  his 
arrival,  an  exchange  of  turbands  took  place, 
and  mutual  pledges  were  interchanged,  be- 
tween him  and  Khuruk  Singh,  on  the  part 
of  the  durbar ;  and,  after  much  negotiation, 
a  lakh  of  rupees  was  at  last  settled,  and 
paid,  as  the  nuzurana  of  accession,  by  Un- 
rodh Singh. 

Iluree  Singh  Nulooa,  who  had  been  left 
with  a  force  to  overawe  the  turbulent  Mu- 
sulnian  population  of  the  mountains  about 
^^inidpi"^  *iTid  Derbend  ^'^^'^p'Wed,  by  harsh 

•  i"'         -»>*•       ««2   vr^^'^Pi(\^'ig^      ^.-i    p-irtiir«ilarlv 
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by  the  seizure  of  a  Syud's  daughter,  to  drive 
the  whole  into  insurrection.  The  insurgents 
collected  in  such  force,  as  to  compel  Huree 
Singh  to  stockade  himself,  and  remain  on 
the  defensive,  and  he  wrote  to  Runjeet 
Singh,  representing  the  difficulties  of  his 
situation,  and  soliciting  reinforcements. 
Runjeet  ordered  him  to  put  on  a  bold  face, 
and  maintain  himself  as  he  could,  but  sent 
no  immediate  reinforcements,  indeed,  the 
rains  having  set  in,  it  was  not  easy  to  do  so. 
Huree  Singh,  in  the  mean  time,  being  at- 
tacked, suffered  a  severe  loss,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  before  the  insurgents.  The 
Sikh  army  was,  in  consequence  of  this  dis- 
aster, called  out  earlier  than  usual,  and 
directed  against  the  hills  between  the  Indus 
and  Cashmere,  in  the  early  part  of  October. 
By  the  19th  Runjeet  had  penetrated  with  a 
division  of  his  troops  to  Gundgurh,  but  found 
the  population  dispersed,  and  nothing  but 
empty  walls  and  deserted  houses.  The  place, 
with  all  the  surrounding  villages,  was  burnt 
and  pillaged ;  the  unripe  crops  were  used  for 
forage  to  the  army ;  and  Runjeet,  following 
the  deserters,  determined  to  ford  the  Indus 
H  2 
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terest  all  the  events  and  operations  of  it. 
The  most  exaggerated  reports  were  spread 
at  first  of  the  successes  of  the  Burmese,  and 
there  were  not  wanting  counsellors  to  instil 
into  the  ear  of  the  Lahore  ruler,  that  the 
time  was  approaching  when  the  field  would 
be  open  to  him  to  the  east.  It  was  at  th,is 
period,  that  Mr.  Moorcroft  forwarded  to 
Calcutta  a  letter  of  Prince  Neselrode,  the 
Russian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  ad- 
dressed to  Runjeet  Singh,  purporting  to  in- 
troduce an  agent,  named  Agha  Mehdee.  The 
agent,  it  seems,  was  endeavouring  to  make 
his  way  by  the  difficult  route  of  Tibet,  and 
either  died,  or  was  murdered,  some  few  stages 
from  Ladakh.  There  Mr.  Moorcroft  obtained 
his  papers,  and  amongst  them  this  letter, 
which  he  procured  to  be  translated  after- 
wards by  M.  Ksoma  de  Koros,  with  whom 
he  fell  in  on  his  travels.  The  letter,  except 
as  introductory  of  the  agent,  was  merely  one 
of  compliment,  with  assurances  of  protection 
to  any  merchants  of  the  Punjab  who  might 
penetrate  to  the  Russian  dominions. 

No  military  enterprise  was  undertaken  in 
the  season  1824-1825 ;  but,  in  April,  1825, 
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suddenly  left  Lahore,  to  place  himself  in  se- 
curity within  the  possessions  held  by  him  on 
the  protected  side  of  the  Sutluj.  Runjeet 
was  much  vexed  at  this  sudden  step  of  his 
old  ally,  and  made  great  efforts  to  induce 
him  to  return.  The  British  officers,  while 
they  confirmed  him  in  the  assurance  of  the 
inviolability  of  his  territory  on  the  protected 
side  of  the  Sutluj,  advised  him  not  to  yield 
to  vague  suspicions,  as  a  ground  for  breaking 
a  friendship  of  so  long  standing  as  had  sub- 
sisted between  himself  and  Runjeet.  Guided 
by  this  advice,  Futeh  Singh,  some  time  after, 
that  is,  in  April,  1827,  yielded  to  the  invita- 
tions of  the  Lahore  ruler,  and,  returning  to 
his  durbar,  was  well  received,  the  Maharaja 
sending  his  grandson,  Nou  Nehal,  to  give  him 
the  meeting  of  honour.  He  soon,  however, 
became  an  object  of  rapacity,  being  called 
upon  to  pay  tribute,  or  take  in  farm,  at  no 
easy  rent,  much  of  the  territory  he  had 
hitherto  enjoyed  free,  by  the  assignment  of 
his  turband  brother. 

Sadiq  Mahomed  Khan,  the  Nuwab  of  Ba- 
hawulpur,  died  in  April,  1826,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Bahawul  Khan,  who  renewed  his 
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In  the  early  part  of  1827,  the  reformeri 
Syud  Ahmed,  raised  the  green  standard  of 
Af  ahomed  in  the  mountains  inhabited  by  the 
Yusufzais,  and  commenced  a  religious  war 
against  the  Sikhs.  This  individual  was  ori^ 
ginally  a  petty  oflScer  of  horse  in  the  service 
of  Ameer  Khan.  Upon  the  breaking  up 
of  the  military  establishment  of  that  chief, 
in  1818-19,  Syud  Ahmed  took  a  fanatical 
turn ;  and  fancying  he  had  received  special 
revelations,  went  to  Delhi,  and  associated 
himself  with  some  muluvis  of  sanctity  in  that 
city.  One  of  them  collected  these  revela- 
tions into  a  book;  and  from  it  the  Syud, 
and  his  associates  and  followers,  commenced 
preaching  against  many  irregularities  that 
had  crept  into  the  practice  of  the  Mahome^ 
dan  religion.  Amongst  the  principal  were, 
the  reverence  paid  by  the  Moslems  of  Hin- 
dustan to  the  tombs  of  saints  and  relations, 
the  manner  of  their  celebrating  the  death  of 
Hnsun  and  Hoosein,  the  sons  of  Ali,  and 
other  similar  customs,  which  these  reformers 
denounced  as  idolatrous,  and  as  deviations 
from  the  pure  precepts  of  the  Koran.  In 
1822,  Syud  Ahmed  came  down  to  Calcutta^ 
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losing  patience,  proposed  to  the  sirdars  to 
attack  the  enemy,  and  invoking  his  guru, 
headed  the  assault.  The  Sikh  discipline  and 
superior  equipment  secured  them  an  easy 
victory  (each  Sikh  killing  fifteen  to  twenty 
of  the  runaways),  and  the  Syud,  being  en- 
tirely defeated,  retired  with  his  followers 
into  the  hills,  whence  he  kept  up  a  desul- 
tory and  annoying  warfare  with  the  Sikhs, 
directed  against  their  convoys  and  small 
detachments. 

Lord  Amherst  passed  the  hot  season  of  the 
year  1827  at  the  station  of  Simla,  near  Su- 
bathoo,  in  the  hills  east  of  the  Sutluj.  The 
proximity  of  this  position  to  Lahore  induced 
Runjeet  Singh  to  send  a  mission  of  compli- 
ment to  his  lordship,  with  presents,  and 
amongst  others,  a  handsome  tent  of  shawl 
for  the  king  of  England.  The  mission  was 
received  with  distinction,  and  a  return  com- 
pliment made  of  the  same  kind.  Captain 
Wade,  the  officer  at  Lodiana,  through  whom 
the  correspondence  with  the  Lahore  ruler 
was  conducted,  and  some  officers  of  the 
Governor-General's  personal  suite,  were  de- 
puted to  Lahore,  with  return  presents,  and 
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m  a  high  matrimoniial  alliance.  It  wad 
lOut  this  time  that  Raja  Unrodh  Chund, 
n  of  Sunsar  Chund,  of  Kangra,  paid  a  visit 

Lahore,  with  his  family,  on  his  route  to 
tend  the  nuptial  ceremonies  of  the  Aloo- 
i!a*8  «on,  Nehal  Sirtgh.  He  had  with  him 
rb  sisters,  on  whom  Rajah  Dhean  Singh 
st  his  eyes,  desiring  them  to  be  joined  in 
itrimony  with  his  family.  The  pride  of 
d  hill  chief  was  roused  at  the  proposition 

so  degrading  an  alliance,  but  the  influence 

Runjeet  procured  from  him  a  written 
omise,  that  the  two  young  women  should 
)  at  his  disposal.  The  mother  of  Unrodh 
iund,  however,  succeeded  in  carrying  them 
F,  and  took  refuge  with  them  in  the  hills 
ider  British  protection,  whither  Unrodh 
lund  himself  soon  followed,  leaving  his 
>8sessions  on  the  other  side  of  the  Sutluj  at 
d  mercy  of  Runjeet  Singh,  who  seques- 
red  the  whole,  and  received  the  surrender 

them  without  any  resistance  from  Futeh 
mnd,  Unrodh's  brother.  A  khawas^  or 
ncubine,  of  Raja  Sunsar  Chund,  named 
uddun,  was  enticed  away  from  the  family, 
id   fell   on   this    occasion   into   Runjeet's 
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The  &iaitj  of  this  declaration  being  dis« 
covered,  a  written  engagement  had  been  ex* 
torted  from  Yar  Mahomed^  pledging  himself 
for  its  delivery,  and  M.  Ventura  was  deputed 
to  enforce  the  execution  of  this  deed.  Upon 
the  death  of  Yar  Mahomed,  he  took  upon 
himself  to  make  dispositions  for  the  defence 
of  Peshawur,  and  wrote  to  Runjeet  for  in- 
structions'as  to  his  further  proceedings.  The 
Sikh  directed  the  city  to  be  delivered  over 
to  Sooltan  Mahomed  Khan,  brother  of  the 
deceased  Yar  Mahomed^-  but  urged  the  se- 
curing possession  of  the  famous  horse  Lyleej 
as  an  indispensable  preliminary.  M.  Ven^ 
tura  succeeded  fully  in  this  negotiation,  and 
brought  away  Lylee,  leaving  Sooltan  Maho* 
med  in  possession  of  the  government  of 
Peshawur. 

M.  Ventura  had  not  been  long  gone; 
when  Syud  Ahmed  appeared  again,  with  his 
host  of  Yusufzais  before  Peshawur,  and 
Sooltan  Mahomed,  venturing  an  action^ 
was  defeated,  so  that  Peshawur  fell  under 
the  temporary  power  of  the  fanatic  chief. 
Runjeet  took  the  field  with  his  army,  in  the 
early  part  of  1830,  to  pxmish  this  pretender. 
I  2 
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On  his  crossing  the  Attock,  however,  and 
approaching  Peshawur,  the  insurgent  force 
dissolved  before  him,  and   he  returned  to 
Lahore,  leaving  a  strong  detachment  across 
the  Indus,  to  act  as  occasion  might  offer, 
having   restored   Sooltan    Mahomed  to  his 
govemnient.    This  chief,  after  the  departure 
of  Runjeet  Singh,  found  it  convenient  to 
come  to  terms  with  Syud  Ahmed,  who  again 
came  down,  and  by  a  sudden  attack  carried 
Peshawur.    The  governor  consented  to  allow 
free  passage  to  men  and  money  proceeding 
to  join  the  reformer  ;  to  place  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  Peshawur  in  the  hands  of 
a  Kazce,  and  officers  of  the  reformed  faith 
and  principles,  and  to  pay  monthly  to  the 
Syud  3,000  rupees.     The  city  was  on  these 
conditions   restored   to   Sooltan    Mahomed, 
Init  the  Syud  had  no  sooner  retired,  than 
the  Kazee  and  two  Moolvees,  left  to  ad- 
minister justice  according  to  his  reformed 
principles,  were  slain  in  a  popular  tumult. 
Syud  Ahmed's  difficulties  increased,  for  the 
Yusufzais  took  offence  at  some  innovations 
he  desired  to  introduce  into  the  marriage  cere- 
mony, and  were  alarmed  by  his  announcing 
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the  doctrine,  that  a  tenth  of  all  income  or 
revenue  should  he  subscribed  for  religious 
and  state  purposes.  The  wild  untutored 
mountaineers  rose  against  the  preacher's 
authority,  and  not  only  rejected  these  doc- 
trines, but  compelled  the  Syud  and  his  im- 
mediate followers  to  leave  their  mountains. 
He  fled  across  the  Indus,  and  found  a  tem- 
porary refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Pekhli 
and  Dhumtour.  Runjeet  Singh,  however, 
sent  a  detachment  against  him,  under  Sher 
Singh,  and  in  the  early  part  of  1831,  the 
detachment  was  fortunate  enough  to  fall  in 
with  him,  when,  after  a  short  but  smart 
engagement,  the  Syud's  force  was  dispersed 
and  himself  slain.  His  head  was  cut  off, 
and  sent  in  to  be  recognized  and  identified. 
His  followers  in  Hindustan  have,  however, 
difficulty  in  believing  yet,  that  he  is  dead, 
and  still  hope  to  see  him  display  himself  in 
some  great  action,  for  the  permanent  benefit 
of  the  faith,  and  for  the  extension  of  the 
dominion  and  power  of  its  professors. 
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choice  sirdars  and  favourites  upon.  The  re- 
sult shewed  this;  for  when  the  cart-horses 
arrived  at  bis  court,  the  stallion  was  imme- 
diately put  into  the  breaker's  hands,  and 
taught  the  artificial  paces  usual.  This  ani- 
m^,  with  its  enormous  head  and  coarse  legs, 
i^tood  always  in  the  palace-yard,  or  before 
the  tent  of  the  chief,  decorated  with  a 
golden  saddle  and  necklaces  of  precious 
stones,  and  was  sometimes  honoured  by 
being  crossed  by  Runjeet  Singh  himself* 
The  mares  were  never  looked  at,  and  were 
matters  of  absolute  indifference  to  the  Sikh, 
It  is,  however,  an  anticipation  to  state  what 
happened  on  the  arrival  of  the  animals,  their 
adventures  on  the  road  to  Lahore  involved 
matters  of  higher  interest. 

It  was  resolved  to  make  the  transmission 
of  this  present  a  means  of  obtaining  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  Indus,  and  the 
facilities,  or  the  contrary,  it  might  offer  to 
navigation.  The  recent  successes  of  Russia 
in  Persia,  and  the  probability  of  that  power 
entertaining  further  designs,  either  present, 
or  hereafter,  when  the  succession  of  Abbas 
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of  them,  Lieutenant  {afterwards  Sir  Alex- 
ander) Bumes,  then  assistant  to  Colonel  (now 
Sir  Henry)  Pottinger,  who  was  in  political 
f^harge  of  that  district  and  of  the  British 
relations  with  Sinde.  The  young  oflScer 
thus  selected  had  been  in  the  Quarter-Master 
General's  department,  and  was  in  every 
respect  qualified  for  the  duty.  Sir  John 
Malcolm  added  to  the  dray-horses  the  present 
of  a  carriage  of  his  own,  as  useless  an  article 
to  Runjeet  as  the  mares.  The  highly  orna- 
mental carriage  sent  to  him  by  Lord  Minto, 
in  1810,  after  being  used  for  a  few  days  as  a 
novel  plaything,  had  ever  since  remained 
neglected  in  the  great  arsenal  at  Lahore. 
The  carriage  and  horses,  however,  were  de- 
3patched  from  Cutch  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1830,  and  Sir  John  Malcolm  thought 
the  most  politic  course  would  be,  to  send 
them  without  previous  notice  or  correspond- 
ence with  the  Meers  of  Sinde,  thinking  the 
necessity  they  would  thus  be  under  of  de- 
ciding suddenly  would  be  likely  to  contribute 
to  the  success  of  the  expedition. 

Lieutenant   Bumes    accordingly   started, 
carrying  with  him   the   letters  announcing 
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chicanery  he  received  the  required  permis- 
sion to  pass  by  the  route  of  the  Indus. 
Boats  of  the  country  were  now  furnished  to 
bim,  and  eyerj  possible  assistance  rendered 
for  his  conveyance  to  Hyderabad,  no  effort 
being  spared  to  obliterate  the  effects  of  the 
previous  unfriendly  treatment  he  had  ex- 
perienced. At  the  capital  he  was  received 
in  Durbar  with  great  distinction,  a  chief  of 
rank  was  appointed  to  attend  him  on  his 
journey,  and  the  best  accommodation-boats 
on  the  river,  even  those  of  the  ruling  Meer 
himself,  were  assigned  for  his  conveyance. 
Everywhere  in  Sinde  he  met  with  the  same 
attention,  and  proceeded  on  his  voyage  by 
Tatta  to  Hyderabad,  and  thence  after  a  short 
stay  to  Bukur.  The  mission  reached  Tatta 
on  the  15th,  and  Hyderabad  on  the  18th 
April,  1831,  and  the  month  of  May  had 
closed  before  it  left  the  Indus,  and  entered 
the  Chenab.  The  river  was  then  at  its 
lowest,  but  nowhere  was  there  the  slightest 
difficulty  or  obstruction  to  the  nagivation. 

Sinde  was  then  divided  into  three  inde- 
pendent governments :  the  first,  and  by  far 
the  most  considerable,  was  Hyderabad,  ruled 
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at  this  time  by  Meer  Moorad  Ali,  last  sur 
vivor  of  the  four  brothers,  who,  in  1780 
otlbcted  the  revolution  which  transferred  thi 
drmiinion  of  the  country  to  the  Talpoo 
tViniily.  The  second  division  was  that  o 
Khyrpoor,  to  the  north  of  the  first,  and  lyinj 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  Indus.  Its  rulei 
wa^  Moor  Roostum  Khan,  the  eldest  sod  ol 
yieor  Soohrab  Klian.  The  third  divisioi 
was  that  of  Meerpoor,  lying  towards  Cutch 
an<l  ruled  by  Meer  Ali  Moorad  Khan 
Those  subdivisions  of  the  country  had  tbeii 
origin  in  a  partition  made  amongst  th( 
l>riiicipal  conspirators,  by  whose  exertion! 
tlio  Talpoors  obtained  power. 

Having  passed  through  the  Hyderabac 
ti»rritory.  Lieutenant  Bumes  was  received 
with  even  increased  attention  and  kindnes 
liy  the  ruler  of  Khyrpoor,  who  professed  i 
strong  desire  to  cultivate  a  more  intimab 
relation  with  tlie  British  Government,  ant 
made  Lieutenant  Bumes  the  bearer  of  J 
communication  to  this  effect  to  the  Gover 
nor-General.  By  this  chief  the  mission  va 
carried  forward  to  the  territory  of  the  Nu 
w'lxh  of  Bahawulpur,  without  experiencinj 
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the  smallest  obstruction  or  difficulty  of  any 
kind :  there  was  found  nowhere  less  than 
eight  feet  of  water,  and  the  current  was 
moderate,  and  easily  overcome,  even  where, 
from  rocks,  or  hard  soil  at  the  banks,  the 
water-way  was  contracted.  The  month  of 
May  was  now  passing,  during  which  the 
navigation  of  the  Ganges  is  much  obstructed 
by  strong  westerly  winds,  and  by  the  Want  of 
WBteTy  but  no  difficulty  of  the  kind  impeded 
the  passage  up  the  Indus  at  this  season. 
The  Bahawulpur  chief  was  already  in  poli- 
tical relation,  both  with  Runjeet  Singh  and 
vrith  the  British  Government;  from  him 
therefore.  Lieutenant  Burnes  was  sure  of 
receiving  every  kindness.  On  the  30th 
May,  the  fleet  reached  Mittunkot,  and  em- 
barking on  other  boats  provided  by  the  chief 
of  the  Daoodputras  (Bahawul  Khan),  entered 
the  Punjnud,  being  the  united  stream  of  the 
waters  of  the  Punjab.  A  little  below  Mul- 
tan,  the  escort  and  party  sent  by  Runjeet  to 
receive  and  conduct  the  royal*  present,  met 

*  It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  in 
all  the  instructions  he  gave  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pottin- 
ger  and  Lieutenant  Burnes,  in  regard  to  this  mission, 

never 
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Lieutenant  Bumes  with  boats  of  the  Pun- 
jab, adapted  to  the  navigation  of  the  winding 
Ravi.  In  these  Lieutenant  Bumes  and  his 
])artj  embarked  on  the  12th  June,  and  soon 
reached  Multan.  The  mouth  of  the  Ravi 
is  further  up  the  Sutluj,  and  he  did  not 
enter  that  branch  till  the  23rd  June.  The 
rainy  season  overtook  the  mission  while  in 
that  river,  and  the  progress  up  it  vss 
tedious,  being  dependent  entirely  on  the 
track-rope. 

On  tlie  1 7th  of  July,  Lieutenant  Bumes 
reached  Lahore,  where  his  arrival  with  the 
present  from  the  King  of  England,  and  urith 
the  letter  of  Lord  Ellenborough  which  a^ 
companied  it,  was  a  source  of  great  pride 
and  rejoicing  to  Runjeet  Singh.  The  atten- 
tion ho  paid  to  Lieutenant  Bumes  was  veiy 

iicvcr  mentioned,  nor  gave  the  smallest  intinuUion  to 
either  officer,  that  the  dray-horses  were  a  present  bm 
the  King  of  England.  They  made  the  disoovery  ifter 
the  difficulties  in  respect  to  the  passage  through  Sinfe 
had  been  overcome,  when  a  direct  correspondence  with 
the  mission  was  opened  by  the  Governor-General.  Vp 
uo  this  time,  they  had  believed,  and  had  repre0eDte<» 

he  r-v^ui^n*  if    '»'>  "Of*  f r    *!»'    Drit^pili    OoTenunSBt  I^ 
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marked,  and  he  had  invited  Captain  Wade 
over  from  Lodiana,  to  assist  at  the  ceremo-^ 
nial  of  reception.  From  Lahore,  Lieute- 
nant Bumes  proceeded  to  Simla,  to  render 
to  the  Governor-General  an  account  of  his 
mission,  and  to  lay  before  his  lordship  the 
valuable  information  obtained  during  it. 
This  enterprising  and  zealous  officer  ob- 
tained his  lordship's  permission  to  return  to 
his  presidency  of  Bombay  through  Persia, 
and  to  explore  the  route  of  Balkh  and  Bok- 
hara, after  first  crossing  the  Punjab  and 
Cabul  territory,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
the  means  of  adding  information  of  this  lit- 
tle-known route  to  the  stores  of  intelligence 
already  contributed  by  him. 

The  very,  favourable  disposition  in  which 
the  ruler  of  Lahore  seemed  to  be  at  this 
juncture  encouraged  Lord  William  Bentinck 
to  hope,  that  a  proposition  for  a  personal 
meeting  between  himself  and  Runjeet  Singh 
would  be  well  received.  He  accordingly 
instructed  Captain  Wade,  when  at  Lahore, 
to  sound  the  chief's  confidential  advisers  on 
the  subject.  As  anticipated  by  his  lordship, 
Runjeet  shewed  great  desire  for  the  meeting, 
K  2 
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I)ut  some  difficulty  was  at  first  started  ii 
respect  to  the  etiquette  of  a  previous  retun 
mission,  Runjeet  Singh  having  paid  his  lord 
ship  the  compliment  of  sending  one,  simi 
larly  composed  to  that  which  waited  on  Lor 
Amherst.  The  mission  had  been  receiie 
by  Lord  William  Bentinck  in  April,  sooi 
after  his  arrival  at  Simla ;  its  members  w^ 
the  DeAvan  Mootee  Ram,  son  of  Mohkui 
Chund,  Huree  Singh,  sirdar,  and  the  secre 
tary,  Fakir  Uzeez-ud-deen.  They  had  bee 
treated  by  the  Governor-General  with  mud 
distinction,  and  a  return  mission  of  some  c 
the  principal  officers  of  his  lordship's  suit 
had  been  promised,  or  rather  held  out  ii 
expectation.  The  personal  meeting  be 
tween  the  heads  of  the  two  states  wouI< 
necessarily  deprive  Runjeet  Singh  of  thi 
compliment ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  tim 
>vouId  scarcely  allow  of  both,  seeing  that  tb 
intended  journey  of  the  Govemor-Grenen 
to  Ajmer  and  Rajpootana  required,  that,i 
arranged  at  all,  the  interview  should  taki 
jilace  before  the  end  of  October,  and  in  tb 
second,  if  a  formal  mission  were  sent,  in 
mediately  before  the  meeting,  it  would  hati 
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the  appearance,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  of 
being  sent  to  supplicate  or  induce  the  ruler 
of  the  Sikhs  to  come  to  the  interview, 
whereas  the  rank  and  position  of  the  head 
of  the  British  Government  required  that  the 
honour  of  a  personal  conference  with  him 
should  be  sought. 

With  a  liberality,  not  inconsistent  with 
his  general  character,  Runjeet  Singh,  having 
made  up  his  mind  to  the  interview,  gave  up 
the  point  of  etiquette,  and  preparation  was 
made  on  both  sides  for  the  meeting  to  take 
place  on  the  Sutluj  about  the  20th  of  Octo- 
ber,  without  any  previous  return  mission; 
the  neighbourhood  of  Roopur  was  subse- 
quently fixed  upon  as  the  most  appropriate 
and  convenient  spot  for  the  meeting. 

In  order  to  give  eclat  to  the  occasion,  and 
to  form  a  suitable  escort,  the  Governor-Ge- 
neral ordered  up  to  Roopur,  from  Meerut 
and  Kumal,  two  squadrons  of  European 
lancers,  with  the  mounted  band  of  the  regi- 
ment (H.  M.  16th  Lancers),  an  European 
regiment  (H.  M.  31st  foot),  two  battalions 
of  native  infantry  (the  14th  and  32nd),  and 
eight  guns  of  horse  artillery,  with  two  squa- 
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a  considerable  force  of  Europeans  into  the 
country,  a  similar  concession  would  be  ex- 
pected when  it  would  be  impossible  to  grant 
it^  and  the  population  would  be  excited, 
from  the  want  of  previous  knowledge  and 
preparation,  and  the  recollection  that  here** 
tofore  the  concession  had  been  made  to  their 
religious  feelings. 

The  troops  having  arrived  at  Roopur,  the 
Governor-General,  who  had  left  Simla  on  the 
19th  October,  entered  the  camp  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  22nd.  Runjeet  Singh  came  into 
his  camp,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Sutluj, 
on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  escorted  by 
10,000  of  his  best  horse,  and  about  6,000 
trained  infantry.  He  was  immediately  waited 
upon  by  a  deputation  from  the  Governor- 
General,  headed  by  Major-General  Ramsay, 
brother  to  the  Commander-^in-Chief,  Lord 
Dalhousie,  and  by  his  lordship's  principal 
secretary.  Koonwur  Khuruk  Singh,  with 
six  principal  sirdars  of  the  Sikhs,  came  at 
the  same  time  to  present  the  Maharaja's 
compliments  to  the  Governor-General.  It 
was  arranged  that   Runjeet  Singh  should 
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flat-bottomed  ferry-boats  of  the  Sutluj  had 
been  constructed  for  the  convenience  of 
communication.  Runjeet  Singh  made  to 
cross  over  before  him  3,000  of  his  best 
Ghorchur  cavalry,  dressed  in  new  yellow 
silk  quilted  coats,  also  about  800  of  M,  Al- 
lard's  dragoons  ;  he  then  took  his  breakfast 
of  a  highly  spiced  cordial,  and  sent  over  the 
chiefs  he  meant  should  attend  on  their  ele- 
phants. This  occupied  some  time,  for  the 
boats  were  fragile  and  would  allow  but  few 
elephants  to  be  put  on  the  bridge  together. 
Lastly,  his  Highness  passed  over  in  person, 
and  then,  to  prevent  all  confusion,  ordered 
the  guard  at  the  bridge  to  permit  none  else 
from  his  camp  to  cross  over.  With  the  escort 
and  attendance  thus  formed,  the  Sikh  chief 
crossed  the  open  plain,  at  the  further  end  of 
which  lay  the  camp  of  the  Governor-General, 
from  the  centre  of  which  a  street  was  formed 
of  the  British  troops  collected.  On  reaching 
the  end  of  the  line,  the  Maharaja  stopped 
to  examine  each  corps,  and  put  an  infinity 
of  questions  as  to  their  equipment,  asking 
the  use  and  cost  of  every  strange  article  that 
caught  his  eye.     In  the  middle  of  the  street 
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wore  elegant,  highly-polished  armour,  with 
scarfs  of  this  colour,  and  the  splendour  of  the 
attire  of  all  was  very  striking.  The  inquisi- 
tive and  apparently  frank  manner  of  the 
Sikh  chief  made  the  conference  pass  off  with 
more  liveliness  than  is  usual  on  such  occa- 
sions of  ceremony.  Presents  of  every  variety 
of  manufactured  stuffs,  which  had  previously 
been  sent  for,  from  Calcutta,  Dacca,  and 
Benares,  with  guns  and  jewels  of  value,  a 
fine  Burmese  elephant,  and  two  select  tho- 
rough-bred young  horses  from  the  Hissar 
stud,  were  laid  out  or  passed  in  review  before 
his  Highness.  Dresses  of  honour  and  pre- 
sents were  also  laid  out  for  the  heir-apparent, 
and  other  chiefs,  according  to  a  list  obtained 
from  his  Highness.  The  Maharaja  exa- 
mined carefully  every  article  of  his  own 
present,  and  then  sent  for  the  keeper  of  his 
wardrobe,  and  desired  him  to  receive  charge 
and  pack  up  the  articles  forthwith.  He  took 
his  leave,  apparently  highly  pleased  with  the 
interview,  and  at  the  door  of  the  tent,  called 
up  and  paraded  before  the  Governor-General, 
his  own  favourite  horses,  telling  the  names 
and  merits  of  each.     Again,  as  he  passed 

VOL.    II.  L 
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through  the  street  of  troops,  he  stopped  to 
examine  the  diflferent  corps,  and  bis  inquiries 
into  every  minute  particular  were  renewed 
It  was  noon  before  be  reached  bis  own  camp 
in  returning. 

On  the  following  day,  the  Governor-Ge- 
neral returned  the  visit,  and  was  met  at  the 
bridge  of  boats  by  Runjeet  Singh.  His  lord- 
ship was  escorted  by  the  lancers,  who,  with 
their  mounted  band,  preceded  the  cavalcade. 
Runjeet  was  much  struck  with  their  appea^ 
ance,  particularly  with  that  of  the  band; 
and,  after  they  had  crossed  and  drawn  up  od 
the  farther  side  of  the  river,  be  went  up  to 
them  and  listened  for  some  time  to  their 
playing,  while  the  suite  crossed.  The  Sikh 
trooj)s  formed  line,  from  the  bridge  to  the 
Maharaja's  tents,  which,  consisting  chiefly 
of  kinmfs  and  sufneea7iasy  tastefully  ar- 
ranged, were  of  red  colour,  and  covered  a 
large  space.  The  lining  of  all  the  sumeeanas, 
under  which  the  chairs  were  placed  for  the 
Governor-General  and  his  suite,  was  of  shawl, 
beautifully  worked,  and  that  under  which 
laof  f]  o  Oovemor-General  and  his  Highiiea 

n,,.*^l        .  4f9    n     shppt    n'    in)^ir      ppff^S  aiM 
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jewels  of  great  value.  The  Maharaja,  after 
the  party  were  seated,  introduced  his  chiefs 
in  succession,  and  each,  as  he  came  forward, 
presented  nuzurs  of  Dutch  gold  sequins,  both 
to  his  Highness  and  to  the  Governor-General. 
The  horses  were  again  brought  forth,  and  ex- 
hibited in  superb  trappings,  and  after  an  hour 
passed  in  lively  conversation,  the  presents  for 
the  Governor-General  were  laid  out,  and  his 
lordship  took  his  leave. 

Evening  entertainments  were  afterwards 
exchanged,  and  reviews  held  of  the  troops 
collected  on  both  sides.  The  Maharaja 
seemed  particularly  struck  with  some  of  the 
evolutions  exhibited  before  him  by  the  Bri- 
tish regiments,  and  sent  his  sirdars  up  to  the 
ranks  to  examine  particularly  how  they  were 
executed.  He  himself  also  went  up  to  the 
squares  formed  by  the  infantry,  to  see  how 
many  ranks  knelt,  and  how  many  kept  up 
fire,  shewing  in  all  things  a  most  insatiable 
curiosity. 

On  the  31  St  October,  the  last  day  of  the 
interview,  the  Maharaja  came  across  the 
river  to  witness  some  artillery  practice  with 
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after  a  week  of  magnificence  and  mutual 
display,  reminding  one  of  the  days  of  "  The 
Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold." 

No  business  of  importance  was  transacted 
at  this  interview ;  Runjeet  Singh,  however, 
Invited  the  two  officers  he  thought  most  in 
the  Governor-General's  confidence  to  his 
tent,  and  in  the  midst  of  much  desultory 
6<mversation,  put  to  the  official  secretary, 
who  was  one  of  them,  several  questions  in 
respect  to  Sinde,  as  if  desirous  to  open  a 
negotiation,  and  concert  measures,  in  rela- 
tion to  that  state ;  or  at  least  to  come  to  an 
understanding,  as  to  the  views  of  the  British 
Government  in  respect  to  it.  He  said  the 
vukeels  of  Sinde  were  in  attendance  in  his 
camp,  and  he  asked  if  he  might  introduce 
them  to  the  Governor-General.  Upon  be- 
ing answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  added, 
that  it  was  a  very  rich  country,  and  much 
treasure  had  been  accumulated  there,  ever 
since  Nadir  Shah's  invasion  of  Hindustan; 
that  there  was  no  standing  army,  or  any 
soldiers,  except  the  population  at  large,  who 
would  be  called  from  the  plough  to  take  the 
field  against  an  invading  force.     He  then 
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made  allusion  to  the  Meers  having  sent  back 
Lieutenant  Burnes,  and  to  their  general 
character  for  pride  and  haughtiness.  It 
appeared  evident  that  the  Maharaja  had 
1  learned,  or  at  least  suspected,  that  the  Bri- 
tish Government  had  some  further  views  in 
respect  to  Sinde ;  also,  that  nothing  would 
be  more  gratifying  to  him  than  to  be  invited 
to  co-iiperate  in  an  attack  upon  that  state. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  the  desire  thus 
shewn  to  come  to  an  understanding  on  the 
subject,  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  make 
any  comnmnication  yet  to  the  ruler  of  La- 
hore, for  it  was  conceived,  that,  if  made 
aware  of  the  intentions  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment, he  might,  with  every  i)rofession  of 
a  desire  to  forward  them,  contrive  by  in- 
tri^ifue  and  secret  working  to  counteract  the 
negotiation. 

On  the  very  day  before  his  Highness  ar- 
rived at  Roopur,  instructions  had  been  issued 
to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pottinger,  to  prepare 
for  a  mission  to  Sinde,  with  a  view  to  th' 
'^oiTotiation  of  a  commercial  treaty,  havinf 
r...-  ifv  /-bject  to  oi)en  the  navigation  of  th* 

ii..i>.      '      lio  t.mHp  of  K'lropp,    nn^   of  Tn(1i^ 
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The  negotiation  was  to  be  separate  with  each 
of  the  three  independent  Meers ;  but  Colonel 
Pottinger  was  directed  to  proceed  first  to 
Hyderabad,  to  arrange  with  Meer  Moorad 
Ali  for  a  free  passage  for  vessels  and  mer- 
chandize through  the  mouths  and  delta  of 
this  great  river.  The  basis  of  the  negotia- 
tion was  to  be,  to  obtain  guarantees  against 
the  levy  of  irregular  duties,  or  wanton  ob- 
struction of  any  kind  to  boats  and  merchan- 
dize ;  to  offer  a  guarantee  against  loss  of  re- 
venue to  the  Sinde  Government  from  the 
adoption  of  the  scheme,  and  so  to  procure 
that  the  river  Indus  should  become  again 
the  channel  for  extensive  commerce,  and  be 
frequented  securely  by  the  craft  and  vessels 
of  all  the  adjoining  districts,  and  even  of 
Europe.  The  object  of  entering  upon  this 
negotiation,  at  the  particular  juncture,  was 
perhaps  in  some  measure  political,  having 
reference  to  the  necessity  of  being  prepared 
against  the  possibility  of  designs  on  the  part 
of  Russia,  should  she  succeed  in  establishing 
her  influence  in  Persia.  The  Governor- 
General,  however,  was  not  prepared  to  make 
any  avowal  or  display  of  such  motives,  and 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

A.D.  1832  TO  1837. 

From  this  period  Runjeet  appears  not  only 
to  have  dismissed  from  his  mind  all  distrust 
of  the  British  GoTemment,  but  to  have  che- 
rished sentiments  of  the  most  cordial  friend- 
ship towards  it,  evinced  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  received  English  visitors  at  his 
court,  and  especially  by  the  frank  and  unsus- 
pecting tone  of  his  communications  in  all 
political  discussions.  In  the  negotiations  for 
opening  the  navigation  of  the  rivers, — a 
measure  which  the  British  Government  had 
much  at  heart,  but  to  which  an  eastern  po- 
tentate, in  the  position  of  Runjeet,  might 
naturally  have  had  some  repugnance, — he 
entered  into  all  our  views ;  and  at  a  later 
period  (January,  1835),  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded between  the  two  governments,  by 
which  moderate  tolls  were  established  upon 
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the  Indus  and  Sutluj,  in  couformitj  ^ith  tbe 
treaty  of  1832. 

The  notoriety  of  his  friendly  relations  with 
the  only  other  independent  state  in  Hindn- 
stan  contributed,  no  doubt,  to  strengthen  his 
power  and  influence,  with  which  hencefor- 
ward no  formidable  enemy  ventured  to  con- 
tend, and  even  his  tributaries,  however  rest- 
less under  his  supremacy  and  exhausted  by 
his  oppressions,  were  discouraged  from  rebel- 
lion, the  only  resource  in  the  East  against  the 
abuse  of  power,  and  which  even  oriental 
despots  cannot  prevent.  In  July,  1832,  an 
attempt  at  insurrection  w^as  made  in  the  hills 
headed  by  Payindah  Khan,  of  Derbend,  aided 
by  some  neighbouring  zemindars ;  but  it  was 
promptly  i)ut  down  by  Huree  Singh,  though 
not  without  loss  on  both  sides. 

Runjeet  this  year  exhibited  another  proof 
of  that  contempt  of  public  decency  which 
has  been  already  mentioned  as  a  trait  in  hk 
(*hai-acter,  by  formally  marrying  and  rairin|; 
to  the  gudi  a  dancing-girl,  named  Gulbahar, 
celebrating  their  nuptials  with  great  pomf, 

^1^']  /^i^Tifpv-ringr  higrl'   +itlpe  npoP   ^*^^  -^IjiflVPl 
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which  gave  umbrage  to  many  of  his  chiefs 
and  ministers. 

In  the  early  part  of  1833,  the  deposed  and 
expatriated  King  of  Cabul,  Shah  Shuja-ul- 
Moolk,  made  another  attempt  to  recover  his 
throne ;  and  with  this  view,  understanding 
that  he  had  no  hope  of  direct  aid  from  the 
British  Government,  he  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  Runjeet  Singh.  In  September,  1831, 
the  Shah  had  opened  negotiations  with  the 
Maharaja,  proposing,  through  his  agent  at 
Lahore,  as  the  price  of  the  Sikh's  assistance, 
the  cession,  to  Runjeet  and  his  successors,  of 
Cashmere,  Peshawur,  and  other  possessions 
of  Cabul,  which  the  Sikhs  had  acquired  by 
arms  or  stratagem.  Runjeet  appears  to  have 
entered  with  alacrity  into  the  scheme,  with 
the  design  of  extorting  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  necessities  of  the  unfortunate  prince, 
and  his  counter-project  affords  proof  of  his 
encroaching  and  rapacious  disposition.  He 
required  that  the  Shah  should  meet  him  at 
Amritsur  or  Lahore,  where  he  would  have 
been  a  prisoner  as  long  as  it  suited  Runjeet's 
policy  to  detain  him ;  that  the  Shah's  heir- 
apparent  should  attend  the  Sikh  court,  and 
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abd  unfeeling  terms,  to  which  other  humi- 
Uating  conditions  were  annexed,  must  have 
oonvinced  the  Shah  how  little  sincere  friend- 
ship he  could  expect  from  a  man  whom  his 
$gent»  nevertheless,  saluted  as  ''  one  of  the 
greatest  persons  of  the  age/' 

In  his  reply  to  these  demands,  the  Shah 
courteously  eluded  the  proposal  for  a  meet- 
ing, as  well  as  that  for  the  attendance  of  the 
hdr-f^parent  at  the  Sikh  capital,  ^  because 
the  world  would  consider  the  prince  in  the 
light  of  a  hostage ;"  but  with  respect  to  the 
other  conditions,  he  either  assented  to  them 
in  terms,  or  tacitly,  by  agreeing  to  make  them 
matters  of  negotiation  hereafter ;  excepting 
two,  namely,  the  prohibition  of  the  slaughter 
of  kine,  and  that  relating  to  the  gates  of  san- 
dal wood.  The  Shah's  observations  upon  the 
latter  demand  famish  an  amusing  specimen 
of  the  dexterity  of  Asiatic  diplomacy.  His 
Ifijesty  declared  the  proposition  inadmis- 
sible on  two  grounds :  **  First,  a  real  friend 
is  interested  in  the  good  name  of  his  friend ; 
the  Maharaja  being  my  friend,  how  can  he 
find  satisfaction  in  my  disgrace  ?  Secondly, 
there  is  a  tradition,  that  the  forefathers  of 

VOL.   II.  M 
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nugar,  a  town  and  fortress  twenty  miles  N. 
of  Peshawur ;  Muchnee  (N.W.  of  Peshawur, 
commanding  a  ferry  over  the  Cabul  river) ; 
Kohat»  and  all  places  dependent  upon  Pesha* 
wur,  as  for  as  the  Khjbur  pass ;  Bennoo  (a 
Teiy  extensive  plain,  full  of  villages,  adjoin* 
ing  Dour) ;  the  Vezeree  territory;*  Dour  (a 
long,  populous  valley,  full  of  villages,  below 
Kalabagh);  Tonk,  Gorauk,  Ealabagh,  and 
Kushalghur  (places  conquered  by  Runjeet  in 
1825),  with  their  dependent  districts ;  Dera 
Ismael  Khan,  and  its  dependencies;  Dera 
Ghazi  Khan,  Mittunkote,  and  Omerkote,  with 
their  dependent  territory;  Singhur  (in  the 
Soliman  mountains) ;  Heren,  or  Hurund  (a 
district  on  the  route  from  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  to 
Cutch  Gandava);  Dajel  (a  district  in  the  same 
route  to  Bhag) ;  Hajipur  and  Kajinpur  (dis- 
tricts taken  from  Shah  Newaz  Khan,  the 
representative  of  the  Calora  fomily  of  Sinde) ; 
the  three  Keeches,  or  Kuchis  (districts  S.  W. 
of  Multan,  on  the  Punjnud  and  Ghara  rivers); 

*  This  is  a  large  coantry  lying  between  the  Soliman 
range  on  the  W.,  and  Kalabagh  on  the  E. ;  on  the 
N.  it  is  bounded  by  the  Sufeed  Koh,  and  from  that 
taoge  extends  l\)0  miles  south. 
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Munkcrah  (in  the  Sind-sagur  Doab),  and  the 
province  of  Multan.  The  original  draft  of 
the  treaty  contained  an  agreement  for  the 
equal  division  "  of  the  territories  of  the  Sin- 
dians  and  others ;"  but  in  the  executed  treaty 
there  is  a  stipulation  that,  ^'regarding  Shikar- 
pore,  and  the  territory  of  Sinde  lying  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Indus,"  the  Shah  shall 
abide  by  "  whatever  may  be  considered  as 
right  and  proper,  in  conformity  with  the 
happy  relations  of  friendship  subsisting  be- 
tween the  British  Government  and  the  Maha- 
raja, through  Captain  Wade."  The  treaty 
further  pledges  the  Shah  to  allow  no  one  to 
cross  the  Indus  without  the  Maharaja's  pe^ 
mission,  and  stipulates  that  each  party  shall 
address  the  other  on  terms  of  equality. 

This  treaty  (which  was  renewed  in  the 
tripartite  treaty  of  1838),  although  dated 
in  March,  was  not  ratified  by  Runjeet  Singh 
till  August,  when  the  temporary  success  of 
tlic  Shah  seemed  to  render  it  the  policy  of 
the  former  to  do  so,  and  it  was  artfully  kept 
^rom  the  knowledge  of  the  British  agenf 
'U  Tun*^    1834,  ^'^hen  its  pr'-'^isions  became^ 
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the  Sikh  niler,  as  Captidn  Wade  observes,* 
**not  only  the  entire  sovereignty  of  the 
Punjab,  but  also  of  the  river  Indus,  and  the 
territories  that  immediately  bound  it  on 
either  side,  after  its  escape  from  Little 
Tibet,  to  the  confluence  of  its  tributaries 
at  Mittunkote/' 

Whilst  the  Shah  was  thus  parting  with 
laige  tracts  of  territory  and  making  liberal 
promises  of  treasure,  he  was  so  poor  in 
credit  as  to  be  unable  to  raise  a  loan  of 
20,000/.,  even  on  the  pledge  of  his  jewels. 
He  made  application  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment of  India  for  money  to  equip,  as  well 
as  military  officers  to  lead,  his  army ;  but 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  then  Governor* 
General,  peremptorily  refused  compliance 
with  either  request,  distinctly  declaring  that 
"the  British  Government  religiously  ab- 
stains from  intermeddling  with  the  ai&irs  of 
its  neighbours  when  this  can  be  avoided."t 
His  suit  to  the  Meers  of  Sinde  was  at  first 

*  Papers  relating  to  the  Expedition  of  Shah  Shaja, 
1839,  p.  30. 

t  Letter  to  Shah  Shaja,  20th  Oct.  1832.  Papers  ut 
iuproj  p.  8. 
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more  successful.  These  princes  were  not 
released  from  their  former  nominal  depen- 
dence upon  the  kingdom  of  Cabul,  and  they 
agreed  to  assist  the  Shah,  upon  condition 
that  he  should  relinquish  all  claim  of  sove- 
reignty over  Sinde  and  Shikarpore»  and 
confer  it  upon  them.  The  Shah  does  not 
appear  to  have  bound  himself  by  treaty 
with  the  Meers  to  make  this  cession ;  bnt 
in  their  subsequent  negotiations  mih  the 
British  Government,  they  produced  releases, 
written  in  Karans,  signed  by  Shah  Shuja, 
conferring  Sinde  and  its  dependencies  upon 
the  Meers,  as  their  property,  for  ever,  and 
renouncing  all  claim  or  pretension  to  the 
territory  on  the  part  of  Cabul. 

Having  at  length  raised  some  funds  and 
collected  a  small  force,  the  Shah,  in  Jannaij, 
1833,  emerged  from  his  retreat  at  Lodiana, 
crossed  the  Indus,  and  established  himself 
at  Shikarpore.  The  Meers  having  declined 
to  assist  him  with  a  large  sum  of  money, 
which  he  demanded,  the  Shah  treated  them 
IS  foes,  and  defeated  the  Sindian  army, 
^vhich   had    marf*hed    to    drive    him    froir 
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he  adTBnced  towards  Candahar,  and  routed 
the  force  of  the  Sirdars  of  that  city  in  a 
pitched  battle.  The  operations  of  the  Shah 
at  this  jnnctare  were  fieicilitated  by  the  suo- 
eess  of  the  Sikhs  at  Peshawur,  which  drew 
off  the  attention  of  Dost  Mahomed  Khan 
of  CabuU  and  prevented  his  march  to  the 
socoour  of  his  brothers.  By  virtue  of  the 
treaty,  an  army  was  despatched  by  Runjeet 
Singh  to  Peshawur,  which  was  occupied  by 
Hnree  Singh,  the  commander,  with  little  dif- 
ficulty. According  to  one  authority,*  this 
was  accomplished  by  artifice  and  stratagem. 
It  is  said  that  Huree  Singh  made  his  appear* 
ance  near  Peshawur,  apparently  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  collect  the  usual  tribute 
from  the  Sirdars,  which  was  immediately 
paid ;  but  he  delayed  his  departure  on 
various  pretexts,  and  finally  obtained  per«' 
mission  for  Prince  Nou  Nehal  Singh,  who 
was  in  the  rear,  to  make  a  friendly  visit  to 
the  city.  In  the  character  of  attendants,  a 
laige  body  of  the  Sikh  army  was  admitted, 
and  the  Sirdars  being  unprepared,  the  place 

*  Mr.  Masson,  Journey  in  Beloochistan,  &c.,  vol. 
liL  p.  225. 
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\ras  taken.  Other  accounts,  however,  state 
that  the  capture  of  the  city  was  fjeiyoured  by 
the  disaffection  which  was  then  entertained 
by  many  persons  of  influence  towards  Sool- 
tan  Mahomed  Khan,  who  had  become  em- 
broiled with  the  family  of  one  of  his  wives, 
by  whose  means,  moreover,  the  Sikhs  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Kohat,  and  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

In  June,  1834^  Dost  Mahomed  Khan 
marched  to  Candahar,  then  besieged  by 
Shah  Shuja,  whom  he  attacked  and  totally 
defeated,  and  this  unfortunate  monarch,  the 
very  plaything  of  fortune,  after  encounter- 
ing  many  perils,  and  enduring  severe  privar 
tions,  returned  to  his  asylum  at  Lodiana. 

Flushed  with  his  success  over  the  Shah, 
and  highly  exasperated  at  the  treacherous 
capture  of  Peshawur,  the  Ameer  of  Cabul 
uttered  threats  of  vengeance  against  the 
Sikh  ruler,  vowing  to  expel  his  troops  be- 
yond the  Indus,  and  even  to  invade  the  Pan- 
jab.  He  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  passions 
r^^  the  Mahomedans  against  the  infidels,  and 
.0  embitto»    h^  'contest  by  minglinfi^  religions 

.r  '"ipofliT  -,         'f'li     nrilif-T/»Q       '^T-ijLg-y  ^nnip^ 
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on  his  part,  made  formidable  preparations, 
and  reinforced  his  army  at  Peshawur^  which 
now  amounted  to  25,000  men. 

Whilst  the  Maharaja  was  thus  extending 
his  authority  beyond  the  Indus,  he  was  not 
without  disquietude  respecting  Cashmere, 
where  the  severity  of  his  exactions,  and  the 
abuses  to  which  they  gave  rise  in  a  remote 
dependency,  had  produced  withering  effects, 
and  at  length  excited  an  insurrection,  in 
which  the  Sikh  governor,  Meean  Singh,  was 
killed.  Runjeet  had  meditated  a  journey  to 
the  valley  in  1833,  in  order  to  reform  the 
administration  there ;  but  his  health  had  now 
become  precarious;  rheumatism  settled  in 
his  limbs  and  he  laboured  under  general  de- 
bility. His  French  oflBcers,  General  Ventura 
and  General  Allard,  apprehensive  probably 
of  his  approaching  dissolution,  desired  to  re- 
turn to  Europe  at  this  time,  but  he  refused 
to  part  with  them. 

In  the  early  part  of  1835,  Dost  Maho- 
med Khan  commenced  his  operations  against 
Peshawur.  A  strong  body  of  Afghans,  under 
Mahomed  Akhbar  Khan,  marched  to  Jela- 
labad,  whence  parties  were  despatched  into 
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the  Peshawur  and  Kohat  districts.  Various 
encounters  took  place,  in  one  of  which 
Huree  Singh,*  one  of  Runjeet^s  ablest  gene- 
rals, a  man  of  fierce  temper,  who  had  rendered 
himself  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  Musol* 
mans,  was  worsted  with  severe  loss.  No 
serious  affair,  however,  occurred,  neither 
party  being  anxious,  apparently,  to  bring  the 
contest  to  an  issue.  Runjeet,  having  pro- 
ceeded with  some  reinforcements,  in  April, 
1835,  to  Rotas,  hearing  there  that  the 
Ameer  of  Cabul  had  arrived  before  Pesh- 
awur, crossed  the  Indus,  and  marched  thi- 
ther. The  two  armies  were  drawn  up  in 
order  of  battle,  when  Dost  Mahomed  Khan, 
finding  that  his  force  was  inferior  in  num- 
bers, as  well  as  discipline,  to  that  of  his 
antagonist,  deemed  it  prudent  not  to  risk  a 
battle,  and  retired  (11th  May),  hastily  and  in- 
gloriously,  pursued  by  the  Sikhs  to  the  month 
of  the  Khybur  pass.  His  brother,  the  ex* 
Sirdar  of  Peshawur,  upon  this,  made  terms 
with  Runjeet,  who  settled  jagirs  upon  him 

'  His  personal  prowess  is  mentioned  p.  55.    Hi. 
"~  ^e  sa;"   FFu-^-  ahc  -©<'    '""     ha  '--ord  with  whid 
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and  his  family,  but  required  that  he  (Sooltan 
Mahomed  Khan)  should  accompany  him  to 
Lahore,  holding  out  hopes  that,  if  he  did 
80^  he  should  be  reinstated  in  his  former 
authority.  But  Runjeet,  when  at  Peshawur, 
made  arrangements  for  the  permanent  occu* 
padon  of  the  country,  and  left  General  Avi« 
tabili*  in  command  there,  whose  vigorous 

^  General  Ayitabili,  a  Neapolitan,  according  to  Baron 
Hfigel,  formerly  an  officer  of  Marat's  army  and  court, 
and  a  pnpil  of  the  Polytechnic  School  at  Paris,  entered 
Rnnjeet's  service  in  1830,  and  was  at  first  appointed 
goremor  of  Yuzeerabad;  while  there,  he  almost  re- 
built the  town  in  the  European  style,  making  the 
streets  wide  enough  to  admit  a  carriage  with  four 
horses,  and  introducing  other  improvements,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  natives.  His  government  of 
Peshawur  is  thus  spoken  of  by  Major  Lawrence  (Adv. 
in  the  Punjab,  vol.  i.  p.  43)  :  "  Of  Avitabili  the  most 
lenient  view  that  can  be  taken  is,  to  consider  him  as 
set  in  authority  over  savage  animals, — not  as  a  ruler 
over  reasonable  beings;  as  one  appointed  to  grind 
down  a  race,  who  bear  the  yoke  with  about  as  good  a 
grace  as  *  a  wild  bull  in  a  net,'  and  who,  catching 
their  ruler  for  one  moment  asleep,  would  soon  cease  to 
be  governed.  But  the  ground  of  complaint  alleged 
against  him  is,  that  he  ^  acts  as  a  savage  among  savage 
men,'  instead  of  shewing  them  that  a  Christian  can  wield 
the  iron  sceptre  without  staining  it  by  needless  cruelty ; 
without  following  some  of  the  worst  fashions  of  hia 
worst  neighbours.    Under  his  rule,  summary  hangings 
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continued  to  harass  the  Sikh  garrison  for 
years  afterwards.  It  is  said  that  Runjeet 
made  an  offer  to  Dost  Mahomed  Khan  of  a 
jagir  of  30,000/.  a  year,  on  condition  that 
he  would  relinquish  all  claim  to  Peshawur, 
and  cease  to  molest  the  Sikh  troops,  an,d 
that  this  offer  was  at  first  received  favour- 
ably, though  afterwards  declined. 

The  possession  of  Peshawur,  except  as  a 
step  to  further  acquisitions,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  advantageous  to  Runjeet  Singh. 
According  to  Bumes,  it  was  a  drain  upon  the 
finances  of  Lahore,  with  the  additional  evil  of 

Avitabili  keeps  down  by  grim  fear  what  nothiog  else 
would  keep  down — the  unruly  spirits  around  him,  who, 
if  let  slip,  would  riot  in  carnage ;  his  severity  may, 
therefore,  be  extenuated,  as  the  least  of  two  evils. 
Avitabili's  whole  system  of  morals  is  oriental,  avowedly 
eschewing  force,  when  artifice  can  gain  the  point,  and 
looking  on  subjects  as  made  to  be  squeezed.  In  per- 
son he  is  tall  and  stout,  with  bushy  beard,  whiskers, 
and  moustache,  marked  with  the  small-pox,  and  with  a 
countenance  exhibiting  at  times  the  workings  of  human 
passion,  but  again  lighted  up  into  even  a  pleasing 
expression.  With  little  education,  but  strong  natural 
sense  and  ability,  he  has  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of 
Persian  and  of  the  Punjabi  dialect.  Strangely  influenc- 
ing those  around  him,  and  influenced  by  them,  his 
history  is  a  curious  study,  and,  when  his  own  genera- 
tion has  passed  away,  will  hardly  be  believed." 
VOL.    II.  N 
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leading  the  Sikhs  into  constant  collision 
with  the  fierce  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood. 
In  July,  1835,  the  constitution  of  Runjeet 
sustained  severe  injury  from  an  attack  of 
paralysis,  from  which,  however,  he  partially 
recovered  before  the  Dmsera.  These  suc^ 
cessive  bodily  affections  did  not  impair  the 
mental  energies  of  this  extraordinary  man. 
He  renewed  his  negotiations  with  Shah 
Shuja  for  placing  him  upon  the  throne,  or 
rather  for  employing  him  as  an  instrument 
of  annoyance  to  Dost  Mahomed  Khan.  He 
disclosed  the  hostile  design  he  had  long 
entertained  against  Sinde.  He  demanded 
from  the  Meers  a  tribute  of  ten  lakhs  of 
rupees  (100,000/.) ;  and  a  force  was  sent  in 
advance,  which  captured  Rojhan,  the  chief 
town  of  the  Mazari  tribe  of  Balooches,  and 
carried  by  assault  a  fort  garrisoned  by  Sindian 
troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shikarpore. 
Prei)arations  were  made  by  him  for  opening 
the  camj)aign  on  a  more  extensive  scale, 
when  the  British  Government  interpoeed, 
offering  the  Meers  its  mediation,  and,  upor 
^ertaii  'ermq,  its  protection  against  thr 
*-lrl.,    ....I    ...imntinf  to  T^nnipot  Sinprlk  10 
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explicit  terms,  its  sentiments  respecting  his 
aggressive  policy.  Far  from  resenting  this 
interference,  the  Maharaja  immediately  aban- 
doned his  designs,  assuring  our  agent,  in 
terms  evincing  his  usual  cordiality  and  con- 
fidence, that  he  would  give  immediate  orders 
for  the  discontinuance  of  hostilities  with 
Sinde,  and  for  withdrawing  his  troops  from 
the  country.  He  was  suffered,  however,  to 
retain  the  town  of  Rojhan. 

Meanwhile,  Runjeet  was  pushing  his  con- 
quests in  the  hill  country.  By  means  of 
Gholab  Singh,  the  Raja  of  Jummoo,  he  made 
encroachments  upon  the  state  of  Iskardo 
(Little  Tibet),  Ladakh,  and  almost  to  the 
confines  of  the  Chinese  empire,  which  exer- 
cises a  nominal  authority  as  far  as  the 
sources  of  the  Punjab  rivers. 

In  1836,  General  Ventura  was  invested 
with  the  title  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Sikh  army.  His  appointment  was  galling 
to  the  great  sirdars,  but  in  fact  the  general's 
authority  was  little  more  than  nominal.  In 
the  same  year,  Runjeet  gave  satisfaction  to 
the  British  Government  by  issuing  an  order 
abolishing  slavery  throughout  his  dominions. 
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lie,  however,  retained  to  the  last  female 
slaves  in  his  own  establishment,  as  singers 
and  dancers. 

With  the  view  of  engaging  our  Govern- 
ment indirectly  to  support  his  dynasty,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  succeeding  year,  Run- 
jeet  Singh  invited  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  British  forces  in  India  (the  late  Sir 
Henry  Fane)  to  be  present  at  the  nuptials 
of  his  grandson,  Nou  Nehal   Singh,  son  of 
Khuruk  Singh,  which  were  celebrated  with 
great  magnificence  at  Amritsur,  on  the  7tb 
of  March.     Sir  Henry  went,  accompanied 
by  two  squadrons  of  lancers,  ten  companies 
of  infantry,  and  six  pieces  of  horse  artillery, 
;ind  met  with  a  princely  entertainment  from 
the  Sikh  sovereign,  who  went  through,  m  the 
])rescnce  of  his  guest,  the  imposing  ceremony 
of  receiving  the  compliments  and  oiferings  of 
his  great  vassals.     The  bride,  who  was  ten 
years  of  age,  brought  a  royal  dower  (thougl 
lior  father  was  only  a  sirdar),  consisting  of 
eleven  elephants,  101  horses,  the  same  num- 
l)er  of  camels,  with  carriages,  shawls,  jeweb 
^r       ^11    imj)ortant   part  of  the   marriag' 
•  ••.^  .^ijod    ii     i>ln/»infir  r^ver   thp  hrj*?* 
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groom's  head  a  rich  veil  of  pearls  and  gems 
strung  on  gold  thread,  m  which  the  British 
commander  was  invited  to  afford  his  auspi* 
eioos  assistance.  The  Maharaja  was  in  high 
spirits,  actiye,  energetic,  and  inquisitive,  and 
in  spite  of  his  infirm  health,  indulged  in  po^- 
tations  of  strong  drink  to  an  extent  which 
astonished  his  English  visitors. 

The  hostilities  between  the  Sikhs  and  Af- 
ghans had  continued  in  Peshawur,  with  vary- 
ing success.  In  1836,  Sher  Singh,  the  son 
of  Runjeet,  had  a  sanguinary  encounter  with 
the  chief  of  Lalpoora,  in  which  both  parties 
suffered  severely;  and  in  June  an  action  took 
place  between  a  large  body  of  Kuzzilbashes 
and  Ghiljies,  under  Dost  Mahomed  Khan, 
and  a  Sikh  army,  under  Nou  Nehal  Singh,  in 
which  the  Afghans  were  victorious,  the  Sikhs 
being  completely  beaten.  But  in  June,  1 83  7, 
a  more  serious  affair  occurred. 

Huree  Singh,  the  commander  of  the  Sikh 
forces  at  Peshawur,  commenced  the  erection 
of  a  strong  fort  at  Jumrood,  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Khybur  pass,  with  the  view  of  bridling 
the  tribes  which  guarded  that  terrific  inlet, 
and  of  securing  a  passage  to  Cabul.  Dost 
N  2 
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Mahomed    Khan   perceived   that  an  effort 
must  be  made  to  stop  the  progress  of  this 
work,  and,  if  possible,  to  crush  his  dangerous 
neighbours ;  he  accordingly  prepared  a  force 
of  8,000  (some  accounts  say  15,000)  hoise 
and  foot,  with  fifty  pieces  of  artillery,  which 
ho  placed  under  the  nominal   command  of 
his  son,    the    since   well-known   Mahomed 
Akhbar  Khan ;  but  the  operations  were  di- 
rected   by    Abdul    Summund    Khan.    The 
fierce  mountain   tribes   were  ready  to  co- 
o]>erate  with  this  force,  and  the  courage  of 
tlie  troops  was  stimulated  by  fanaticism  to 
an  unusual  degree  of  ferocity.     The  Sikhs 
appear  to  have  been  nearly  equal  in  nmn- 
hoi-s  to  their  antagonists  ;  nevertheless,  thej 
intrenched  themselves ;  but  on  the  22nd  of 
June,   they  marched    out    to    battle.    Tlie 
conflict  was  severe,  and  the  victory  for  some 
time  balanced ;  cannon  was  taken  and  re- 
taken on  both  sides  ;  the  Afghans,  however, 
acknowledge    that   on  this  day   they  were 
worsted.     The    success    of    the  Sikhs  ^'^ 
counterbalanced  by  the  loss  of  their  com 
/nnr'?or.  TT  i~oo    ^"ugh,  who    was   mortall' 
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annies  passed  the  night  on  the  battle-field  ; 
and  on  the  23rd,  the  attack  was  renewed 
by  the  Sikhs,  who  took  several  pieces  of 
cannon  from  the  Afghans,  and  threw  them 
into  disorder;  but,  according  to  the  Sikh 
reports,  the  soldiers,  believing  the  victory 
to  be  won,  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
plunder;  whereupon  a  reserve  corps,  under 
a  young  Englishman,  named  Rattray,*  with 

*  Lieutenant  Wood  (Joorney  to  the  Oxus,  p.  159) 
gives  the  following  account  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Rattray :  "  We  wound  up  the  pass  to  the  fort  of  Ali 
Masjid,  and  were  there  received  by  its  commandant, 
an  ill-conditioned,  dissipated-looking  Englishman ;  slip- 
shod, turbaned,  and  robed  in  a  sort  of  Afghan  dishabille, 
baving  more  the  look  of  a  dissipated  priest  than  a  mili- 
tary man.  His  abode  was  a  cave  in  the  mountain,  from 
which  he  and  his  hungry  followers  levied  black  mail  on 
the  passing  kafilas.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Rattray  received 
na  at  the  head  of  his  column^  which,  drawn  up  for 
the  occasion,  had  something  approaching  to  a  military 
look ;  but  no  sooner  did  the  commandant  attempt  a 
manoeuvre,  than  a  most  ludicrous  scene  ensued.  In 
utter  hopelessness  of  restoring  his  scattered  legion  to 
order,  he  disbanded  it  forthwith,  and  then  the  Liet^ 
tenant- Colonel  commenced  whacking  his  men  with  a 
endgel ;  but  he  was  soon  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  and 
compelled  to  desist  Some  time  after  this,  when  we 
were  in  Cabul,  this  man  became  a  convert  to  Mahome- 
danism,  much  against  the  wish  of  Dost  Mahomed  Khan, 

who 


intrenchnients.     He 
mai n tai n    themsel ves 
saults  for  four  days,  ti 
AUardy  who  advance 
with  reinforcements  \ 
great  preparations  ap 
in  Afghanistan,  whicl 
ward) ;  and  upon  his  ji 
army,   the  Afghans  r€ 
pass  to  Jelallabad.     I 
severely  in  this  conflict 
are  said  to  have  fSallei 
knowledged  their  loss  t 
a  son  of  Dost  Mahomc 


who  thought  him  a  disgraoe  t< 
in  strong  terms  the  contempt 
change  their  1^*1  J '-J— 
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chiefs  ;  that  of  the  Sikhs  was  much  greater, 
but  the  accounts  are  irreconcilable.  The 
savage  rancour  of  the  belligerents  towards 
each  other,  inflamed  by  religious  antipathies, 
permitted  no  quarter  to  be  given  on  either 
side ;  all  who  surrendered  were  put  to  death 
on  the  spot.  When  Lieutenant  Wood  en- 
tered the  pass  a  few  months  after  this  event, 
he  beheld  Sikh  scalps  exhibited  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  road,  trophies  of  the  field  of 
Jumrood. 

The  news  of  this  disaster,  which,  however, 
had  no  other  result  than  to  elate  and  intoxicate 
the  Afghans,*  and  still  further  to  exasperate 
the  parties  against  each  other,  confounded 
Runjeet  Singh,  who  told  Captain  Wade  that 
he  would  be  glad  to  give  up  Peshawur  if  he 
could  save  his  purdah  (honour);    and   Mr. 

*  Although  Dost  Mahomed  Khan  entertained  a  deep 
hatred  towards  Runjeet  Singh,  as  a  rival  and  a  Sikh, 
he  appears,  from  the  despatches  of  Captain  Burnes,  to 
have  acknowledged  his  own  inferiority.  "  My  sons  and 
people,"  he  said  to  Captain  Burnes,  "  may  speak  in 
exaggerated  terms  of  our  late  success,  hut  it  is  too 
evident  that  our  power  is  not  one-tenth  of  that  of  the 
Punjab." 
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Masson*  says  that,  in  September,  183 
Captain  Wade  wrote  to  him  that  the  Sil 
ruler  was  ready  to  come  to  an  amical 
adjustment  on  reasonable  terms.  The  }i 
haraja  proceeded  in  person  to  the  fronti 
but,  finding  that  his  presence  was  unnecK 
sary,  he  returned  to  Lahore,  much  incens 
against  his  generals,  to  whose  miscondv 
and  cowardice  he  attributed  the  disgn 
of  his  arms.  It  has  been  stated  that 
seized  all  the  property  left  by  Huree  Sin; 
(eighty  lakhs  of  rupees,  or  about  800,00ft 
whose  family  was  suffered  to  fall  in 
poverty.f 

About  this  time,  in  imitation  of  Europei 

customs,    Runjeet   adopted   the   cheap  e 

\^    ■  pedient    of    rewarding    military    merit  1 

establishing    a    military    order,    called  tl 

. '  *'  Auspicious  Star  of  the  Punjab,"  the  dec 

*-  rations  of  which   he  conferred  upon  soi 

*  Journey  in  Daloochistan,  &c.  vol.  iii.  p.  424. 
t  Calcutta  Review,  No.  2,  art.  5.     The  writer  ad 
'  '  that  the  children  of  Meean  Singh,  who  was  murdered 

. ;  '  tlie  government  of  Cashmere,  were  also  thrown  n] 

tlie  world. 
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British  officers.  Towards  the  end  of  1837, 
he  was  prevailed  upon  to  redeem  his  pledge 
of  nominating  the  Barukzye  sirdar,  Sooltan 
Mahomed  Khan,  ruler  of  Peshawur,  or  rather, 
bis  representative  there. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

A.D.   1838  AXD  1839. 

We  now  approach  the  period  of  an  im- 
portant transaction,  the  restoration  of  Shah 
Shuja,  by  the  joint  aid  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment and  the  Maharaja  of  the  Fonjab. 
It   is  unnecessary  to   discuss  in  this  place 
the  policy  of  that  measure,  or  the  motiTes 
which  prevailed   with   those  who  were  in- 
trusted   with   the  guardianship    of  British 
interests  in   the  East,  to  depart  from  the 
non-intervention    principles    which  forbade 
Lord  William  Bentinck  to  countenance  the 
expedition  of  Shah  Shuja  in  1833,  and  led 
them  to  consider  that  "  we  owed  it  to  our 
own  safety  to  assist  the  lawful  sovereign  of 
Afghanistan  in  the  recovery  of  his  throne."* 
It  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  anti- 
English  feelings  cherished  by  the  Shah  of 
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reia,  the  supposed  designs  of  Russia,  the 
ivity  of  the  agents  of  that  power  in  Cen- 
1  Asia,  and  the  predilection  of  Dost  Ma- 
ned  Khan  for  a  Russian  alliance,  in  oppo- 
ion  to  the  views  of  England, — in  which  the 
aeer  was  greatly  biassed  by  our  intimate 
ations  with  his  bitter  enemy,  Runjeet 
igh,— appeared  to  warrant  the  enterprise, 

order  to  "arrest  the  rapid  progress  of 
•eign  intrigue  and  aggression  towards  our 
a  territories,"  and  to  secure  our  western 
»ntier,  by  having  there  an  ally  who  is  in- 
rested  in  the  maintenance  of  tranquillity, 
n  the  place  of  chiefs  ranging  themselves  in 
bservience  to  a  hostile  power,  and  seeking 

promote  schemes  of  conquest  and  aggran- 
sement."*  The  Declaration  of  the  British 
dian  Government,  which  assigns  these  mo- 
res, adverts  likewise  to  the  "  sudden  and 
iprovoked  attack,"  recently  made  by  Dost 
ahomed  Khan,  upon  the  territory  of  "  our 
cient  ally,  Maharaja  Runjeet  Singh ;"  the 
ost's  virtual  refusal  of  our  mediation,  and 
e  "  most  unreasonable  pretensions"  set  up 
'  him  (namely,  for  the  relinquishment  of 

*   Simla  Declaration  of  1st  October,  1838. 
VOL.  II.  O 
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the  Peshawur  territory),  as  the  basis  of  an 
arrangement  between  them,  '^such  as  the 
Govemor-General  could  not,  consistently 
with  justice  and  his  regard  for  the  friendship 
of  Maharaja  Runjeet  Singh,  be  the  chaimel 
of  introducing  to  the  consideration  of  his 
highness." 

After  tlie  rupture  of  the  negotiations  car 
ried  on  with  Dost  Mahomed  Khan,  through 
the  intervention  of  Captain  Bumes,  but  be- 
fore the  retreat  of  the  Persians  from  Herat, 
Lord  Auckland,  in  a  Minute*  which  preceded 
the  Declaration,  took  a  A-iew  of  our  psst 
policy  in  respect  to  Afghanistan,  which  shews 
the  importance  he  attached  to  the  preserrar 
tion  of  friendly  relations  with  Runjeet  Singh, 
a  consideration  which,  no  doubt,  bad  gieat 
influence  in  the  choice  of  the  altemati?tf, 
namely,  adopting  the  cause  of  Shah  Shnji, 
or  that  of  Dost  Mohamed  Khan.  His  lord* 
ship  observed,  that  more  direct  aid  to  Herat 
was  not  in  our  power,  and  direct  interferenee 
would  have  been  opposed  to  the  positive  eo- 
gagcmeuts  of  treaty ;  that  arms  suppHed  to 
flip  RnniK^vr  "^hiefs  '^f  ^pWI  and Ca^^^~ 

1    ...       Sim..         *i-     »iav,  18P^ 
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would  have  been,  more  probably,  used  against 
the  Sikhs  than  against  Persia;  that  the 
Ameer  of  Cabul  would  not  move  but  on  con* 
4ition  of  the  cession  of  Peshawur ;  and  that 
relations  with  him,  whilst  such  pretensions 
trere  advanced,  would  have  destroyed  the 
oardiality  of  our  alliance  with  **  the  most 
powerful  and  valuable  of  our  friends,  Run- 
jeet  Singh;* 

The  original  design  of  our  GU)vemment 
seems  to  have  been  to  promote  the  success 
of  the  Shah  by  every  means  short  of  direct 
interference,  but  to  leave  the  military  opera- 
tions in  the  hands  of  the  Sikh  ruler.  It 
has  been  asserted,  that  Runjeet  evinced  some 
leluctance  to  enter  into  the  project,  and  that 
he  was  at  last  induced,  very  unwillingly,  to 
become  a  party  to  the  tripartite  treaty.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  in  August,  1838,  Lord  Auck- 
land determined  '^  to  give  the  direct  and 
powerful  assistance  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  the  enterprise  of  Shah  Shuja,  in  a 
degree  which  was  not  at  first  contemplated 
by  him,  from  a  conviction,  confirmed  in  the 
most  decided  manner  by  every  opinion  of 
authority  on  the  subject,  that  the  measure 
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could  not  be  trusted  mainly  to  the  support 
of  the  Sikh  ruler  and  army,  without  immi- 
nent hazard  of  failure,  and  of  serious  detri- 
ment to  the  reputation  of  the  British  name 
amongst  the  Afghan  people."* 

The  project  was  first  opened  to  Runjeet 
Singh.  A  complimentary  deputation  having 
l>een  sent  by  the  Maharaja  to  the  Governor- 
General  at  Simla,  consisting  of  some  of  tbe 
most  distinguished  Sikh  chiefs.  Lord  Auck- 
land resolved  to  send  a  mission,  ostensibly 
to  reciprocate  the  compliments,  but  really  to 
treat  respecting  the  state  of  affairs  beyond 
the  north-M'est  frontier  of  India.  This  mis- 
sionf  was  conducted  by  Mr.  (the  late  Sir 
William)  Macnaghten,  who  proceeded  to  the 
court  of  the  Maharaja,  and  reached  his  camp, 
at  Adenanugur,  on  the  28th  May.  Two 
marches  from  this  place,  the  mission  vras 
met  by  Pertab  Singh  (a  boy  of  seven  years 
of  age),  son  of  Sher  Singh,  and  grandson  of 
Kunjeet,  who  had  been  sent  by  his  father  to 
accompany  the  mission  through  his  district 

*  Letter  to  Secret  Committee,  13th  August,  1838. 
.'"  accou'^*  '^f  this  mission  is  given  in  the  H*>" 
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Aeoordiiig  to  precedent  and  custom,  Sher 
SSngh  himself  should  have  been  sent ;  but 
it  is  supposed  that  Runjeet  was  jealous  of 
European  influence  over  his  £Eunily  and  chiefs, 
and,  according  to  Mr.  Osborne,  an  excuse 
in»  assigned  for  this  breach  of  etiquette 
which  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  manners 
of  the  Lahore  court ;  namely,  that  the  Shah- 
tmdelti  Sher  Singh,  in  consequence  of  having 
been  overcome  at  a  drinking  party  with  the 
Maharaja,  on  the  evening  before,  was  unable 
to  travel. 

The  negotiations,  it  appears,  went  on  less 
smoothly  than  was  expected ;  Runjeet  made 
the  proposal  a  pretext  for  demanding  a 
variety  of  concessions  which  could  not  be 
complied  with.  It  is  understood,  that  he 
insisted  so  pertinaciously  upon  having  Shi- 
karpore,  as  the  price  of  his  co-operation,  that 
the  negotiation  was  on  the  point  of  being 
Inroken  off,  till  at  length  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  accept  a  payment  of  two  lakhs  of 
rupees  by  the  Shah,  guaranteed  by  the  Bri- 
tish Government,  in  lieu  of  the  cession.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  tripartite  treaty,  amongst 
the  additions  to  the  treaty  of  1833,  is  an 
o  2 
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article  under  which  Shah  Shuja  engaged  to 
l)ay,  after  his  restoration,  two  lakhs  of  ru- 
|>ee8,*  from  the  date  on  which  the  Sikh 
troops  may  be  despatched  for  the  purpose  of 
reinstating  the  Shah,  in  consideration  of  the 
Maliaraja  stationing  a  force  of  5,000  men 
(Mahomedans)  in  the  Peshawur  territory,  for 
the  support  of  the  Shah.  Another  additional 
article  stipulates  that,  of  the  tribute  to  be 
l)aid  by  the  Meers  of  Sinde  to  Shah  Shnja, 
fifteen  lakhs  should  be  made  over  to  Runjeet 
Singh. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  mission  from  La- 
hore, a  communication  was  made  to  Shah 
Shuja,  who  readily  executed  the  tripartite 
treaty  of  26th  June,  1838,  which  was  the 
same  as  that  of  1833,  with  the  additions  jnst 
mentioned. 

Preparatory  to  the  commencement  of  the 
campaign,  an  interview  took  place  between 
the  Governor-General  of  British  India  (Lord 
Auckland)  and  the  Maharaja  of  the  Pun- 
jab, on  the  29th  November,  1838,  at  Feroo- 

*  "Tlin  v^^^'U    per  anpMm"  are  omitted  in  the  officii 
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pore.  Runjeet  Singh  paid  the  first  visit, 
crossing  the  Sutluj  with  his  court  in  all  the 
pomp  and  splendour  of  an  Eastern  potentate. 
He  was  met  by  the  representative  of  the 
British  nation,  accompanied  by  Sir  Henry 
Fane,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  a  nume- 
rous suite.  At  the  meeting,  Lord  Auckland 
received  his  royal  visitor  into  the  houda  of 
his  elephant,  and  embraced  him,  under  a 
royal  salute ;  and  they  proceeded  to  the  tent 
of  the  Governor-General,  through  an  avenue 
of  4,000  British  troops,  the  scene  realizing 
(says  an  eye-witness)  all  the  fabled  descrip- 
tions of  Oriental  magnificence.  Upon  reach- 
ing the  inclosure,  Lord  Auckland  and  Sir 
Henry  Fane,  dismounting,  handed  down  the 
Maharaja,  whose  feeble  motions  contrasted 
strongly  with  his  quick  eye  and  earnest  and 
intelligent  expression.  Entering  the  Durbar 
tent,  Runjeet  took  a  seat  on  the  same  couch 
with  the  Honoui-able  Miss  Eden  (the  sister  of 
Lord  Auckland),  having  the  Governor-General 
on  his  right,  and  addressed  the  lady  on  a  few 
topics  happily  chosen,  Major  Wade  interpret- 
ing. The  tent  presented  an  extraordinary 
scene,  being  filled  almost  to  suffocation  with 
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English  generals  and  Sikh  sirdars,  ladies  and 
matchlock  men,  English  civilians  in  plain 
dresses,  and  Punjabi  ministers  in  chain  and 
plated  armour,  all  crammed  together.  Aft» 
enduring  the  agony  with  polite  patience  for 
some  time,  Runjeet  was  at  length  escorted  by 
Lord  Auckland  and  Sir  Henry  Fane  to  an 
audience-tent,  where  only  a  select  number 
was  admitted.  Here  the  presents  were 
exhibited,  and  amongst  them  a  portrait  of 
Queen  Victoria,  painted  by  Miss  Eden,  in  a 
frame  of  solid  gold.  On  receiving  this  pic- 
ture, Runjeet  bowed  his  head,  and,  in  a 
graceful  manner,  pressed  the  portrait  to  his 
lips,  declaring  that  it  was  the  most  accept- 
able gift  he  could  receive,*  and  that  be 
should  suspend  it  in  his  tent  under  a  salute 
of  101  guns. 

The  Maharaja  was  then  conducted  from 
the  teut  to  view  the  elephants,  horses,  camel 
batter)',  howitzers,  and  other  artillery,  form- 
ing part  of  the  presents ;  and  here  an  incident 
happened,  wliich  the  superstitious  Asiatics 
interpreted  as  an  unfavourable  omen.    Some 

Arcordiug  to  rep'^"t  '"*  ^miva   ^h^  plctn"^  to  one 
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spherical  cases  had  heen  piled  up  in  firm^  «f 
the  howitzers,  which,  owing  to  the 
ind  crowd,  were  not  obserf ed,  and  orer  1 
the  Maharaja  stumbled  and  feD,  Sir  Henry 
Fane  doing  the  same.  The  latter  soon  re» 
covered  himself,  and  raised  Rnnjeet,  who 
treated  the  matter  as  a  trifle,  notwithstanding 
bis  bodilj  infirmities,  as  weU  as  the  ominoas 
Bspect  of  the  occurrence. 

At  the  coDclnsion  of  the  interriew,  which 
lasted  two  hoars,  the  Maharaja  returned  with 
the  same  pomp  and  honours  as  he  came. 

On  the  following  day,  the  visit  was  re- 
turned, and  it  is  admitted  that  the  Sikhs 
fairly  outshone  the  representative  of  the 
English  court.  A  body  of  British  cavalry 
(including  the  16th  Lancers)  crossed  the 
Sutluj,  and  took  up  a  station  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge 
of  boats.  Lord  Auckland,  accompanied  by 
his  suite  of  civil  and  military  oflScers,  left  his 
tents  at  sunrise,  and  proceeded  on  their 
elephants,  under  a  salute  of  artillery,  to- 
wards the  river,  a  distance  of  about  three 
miles.  The  procession  had  not  moved 
more  than  a  few  hundred  yards  before  it 
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was  met  by  Sher  Singh  (Runjeet's  second 
son),  with  Dhean  Singh,  the  prime  minister, 
several  rajas  and  sirdars,  attended  by  a  body 
of  cavalry  and  infantry.  The  march  ^ras 
extremely  picturesque,  from  the  variety,  as 
well  as  richness,  of  the  different  costames 
and  arms.  When  the  procession  crossed  the 
river,  and  moved  up  an  avenue  formed  by 
the  British  cavalry,  it  presented  a  grsnd 
spectacle,  whilst  batteries  were  firing,  drums 
beating,  and  trumpets  sounding.  A  dischaige 
of  distant  artillery  announced  that  the  Ma- 
haraja had  left  his  tents,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  opposite  pageant  came  in  sight,  when 
the  scene  is  represented  to  have  been  beyond 
the  power  of  verbal  description,  and  surpass- 
ing all  that  European  ima^uation  had  con- 
ceived of  even  oriental  luxury  and  splendonr. 
Between  the  ranks  of  horsemen  goigeously 
arrayed,  with  steel  casques  and  glittering 
appointments,  moved  in  majestic  order  to- 
wards each  other  two  masses  of  elephants, 
bearing  in  rich  houdas  the  two  greatest  roleis 
^'r»  TnHin  ^surrounded  by  their  ministers  and 
— »,itioi>       roliimn*  qffor  coln^^ins  of  troopf 
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covered  with  a  profiision  of  omaaieiitB,  pre- 
serving a  steadiness  which  the  best  European 
discipline  could  not  excel,  whilst  to  tlie  east 
and  west  stretched  an  extensive  ^leampment, 
m  the  centre  of  which  were  nunii»^oi»  tents, 
glittering  in  crimson  and  gold«  At  viewing 
distance  from  the  Sikh  legions,  were  dense 
masses  of  spectators  of  the  humUe  Pastes, 
maintaining  a  silence  and  deeorom  scare^ 
ever  shewn  in  the  most  civilized  ecmntries  of 
Europe,  as  if  the  rules  of  militaiy  d^dpHne 
had  made  some  impression  upon  the  habits 
of  civil  life.  No  tumultuous  shouts  rent  the 
air;  none  of  those  bursts  of  rude,  though 
hearty,  exultation,  which  are  not  repressed 
in  Europe ;  the  silent  awe  or  breathless 
astonishment  of  the  masses  was  onlj  occa- 
sionallj  broken  bj  the  licensed  tongue  of  an 
Akali  or  a  fakir.  The  processions  met  and 
mingled.  The  Maharaja,  on  a  ponderous 
elephant,  was  habited,  as  on  the  day  before, 
in  a  dark  crimson  shawl-cloth  tunic,  trowsers, 
and  turban,  without  any  trinkets,  and  was 
thus,  as  well  as  by  his  floMong  white  beard, 
distinguished  from  his  richly-clad  sirdars  and 
attendants.     Lord  Auckland,  who  wore  the 
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blue  and  gold  uniform  of  an  English  minis- 
ter of  state,  entered  the  Maharaja's  houda, 
amidst  the  clangor  of  trumpets  and  the  roar 
of  cannon,  and  the  united  procession  moved 
on,  in  a  majestic  ])ace,  to  the  durbar-tents. 
Upon  their  arrival  there,  bands  of  Sikh  mu- 
sicians,   admirably   trained,   struck  up  our 
national  anthem.     The  tents  were  inclosed 
within  a  vast  area  of  crimson  cloth  vralls, 
nine  feet  high,  decorated  with  yellow  law 
(llunjeet's  favourite  bussujitee  colour);  and 
within  this  inclosure  were  drawn  up  in  order 
about   2,000   of  the   Maharaja's   household 
troo}>s,  in  crimson  silk,  or  elegant  kingcaub 
dresses,  armed  w  ith  polished  matchlocks  and 
shields.    Alighting  in  this  magnificent  inclo- 
sure, where  the  order  and  silence  presented  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  confiision  and  pres- 
sure which  had  been  permitted  in  the  English 
tents,  the  Maharaja  conducted  Lord  Auck- 
land and  Sir  Henry  Fane,  and  their  suites, 
to  the  durbar-tent,  which  was  a  splendidly 
carpeted    floor,    on   which    were   numerous 
gold  and  silver  chairs,  'covered  in  by  a  spacious 
.7/>ii/'iV79>/7  iin^c'  \viU  sha^l-  '^'oth.     Here  t^• 
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OTer,  a  bmd  of 
vith  jewdleiy  and  gfifiymny  uritii   sKw- 
-4ii8t,  perfoimed  their  mBgvhr  muiuiMte, 
and  then  the  pre>pnig  were  prodnead.    The 
dBpartnre    of   the    Govemor-GeDenl    -sw 
hooomed  with  mnmdnlnte. 
.   Shortlj  after  this  iutomiefi.  Lnd  AmA- 
land  Tisited  Amntsar  and  Lahoie.     At  t^ 
ftnner  phce,  the  Mahaia|a's  boBpitalitj  and 
aoofidence  were  nnboonded.    Thepafifvere 
admitted  into  the  chief  temj^  where  Lofd 
Auckland  (the  first  Enropean  who  had  been 
ao  indnlged)  sat  side  bj  ade  with  Rnnjeet 
Singh  on  the  same  carpet,  listening  to  the 
leeture  of  the  Granfh^  the  secretaries,  gene- 
rals, and  suite  (including  the  Misses  EdenV* 
sitting  or  standing  around.     Amongst  other 
ceremonies,  an  offering  was  made  to  the 
temple  on  that  occasion.^     The  Maharaja 
conducted   his  visitor  to  Govind-gurh.     It 
ivas  not  expected  by  Lord  Auckland  that  he 

*  A  report  of  this  Tint,  io  the  Indimn  pspen,  baring 
lad  to  the  miaapprehenaoii  that  the  ofiering  wa»  made 
hj  Lord  Auckland,  the  matter  was  notked  in  the 
Court  of  Proprieton  of  East  India  Stock,  on  the  19th 
Jana,  1839. 

VOL.  n.  P 
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would  have  been  admitted  within  this  im- 
portant fortress ;  but,  to  the  surprise  of  all, 
and  the  chagrin  and  anger  of  many  Sikh8» 
Kunjcet  threw  open  the  gates,  and  led  the 
party  over  the  whole,  pointing  out  the  vaults 
which  contained  his  treasures  (reported  to  be 
£12,000,000  sterling),  which  had  been  hi- 
therto concealed  from  all  but  initiated  Sikhs 
of  high  rank.  It  was  observed  that  Runjeet 
had  strengthened  the  walls  both  of  the  city 
and  the  fort,  substituting  brick  for  mud  in 
the  curtains  and  bastions. 

At  Lahore,  where  Lord  Auckland  arrived 
on  the  21  st  December,  the  entertainments 
were  on  a  scale  of  princely  magnificence  and 
truly  oriental  luxury.  Runjeet  insisted  that 
his  lordship  should  take  his  part  in  drinking, 
requiring  each  time  that  he  should  drain 
the  cup  of  fiery  liquid*  he  presented  to  the 

*  This  wino  was  extracted  from  nusins,  a  quantitj 
of  ]>oarIs  being  ground  to  powder  and  mixed  with  it 
f  t  was  made  for  Runjeet  alone,  and  thoagh  he  eometims' 
irave  a  few  1)ottles  to  some  of  bis  favourite  cbie&,i' 
^as  very  difiicult  to  be  procured  even  at  the  enormov 
>rice  of  a  gold  mohur  for  a  small  bottle.  ^It  is*^ 
if^omr  aa  a^juafortis,"  Mr.  Os^^   ^-^  says  (p.  189),  "» 
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dregs.  The  exces  eomndtted  bw  cbe 
xiya  on  this  occasion, — he  had  heen  pvsvsdM 
upon  by  his  English  medical  attainiaiis  M&e 
abstemiousljy — ^produced  a  serere  ft  rf  apo^ 
plexj,  and  when  Lord  Aaekfaad  took  kave 
of  him,  he  was  lying  on  his  condi,  seareeij 
able  to  articulate.  It  is  Mid  that  when  hi3 
lordship  presented  his  host  with  a  KJnaUe 
jewel,  his  eye  lifted  up  with  all  its  wonted 
fire. 

Prior  to  the  meeting  at  Ferozepore,  a^ 
tempts  were  made  by  those  about  Rnnjeet, 
who  were  adverse  to  the  British,  to  infdse 
distrust  and  sospicion  into  his  mind,  and 
doubts  were  expressed  whether  he  would 
■visit  the  Governor-General  at  such  a  dis- 
tance in  the  British  territory,  the  place  of 
meeting  being  three  miles  from  the  river. 
His  confideuce  in  British  honour,  however, 
resisted  these  efforts,  and  he  even  went  two 
miles  further  to  be  present  at  a  review  of 

ea^y  matter  to  avoid  excess.  The  only  food  allowed 
yoa  at  these  drinking  bouts  is  fat  quails  stuffed  with 
all  sorts  of  spices,  and  the  only  thing  to  allay  your 
thirst,  naturally  consequent  upon  eating  such  heating 
food,  is  this  abominable  liquid  fire." 
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13,000  of  our  troops,  forming  part  of  the 
army  of  the  Indus,  on  the  3rd  December, 
when  he  appeared  much  struck  with  the 
manoeuvres  of  this  fine  force. 

The  friendly  feelings,  which  this  personal 
intercourse  confirmed,  removed  the  reluc* 
tance,  if  it  ever  existed,  in  the  mind  of  the 
Maharsya,  to  allow  our  troops  a  passage 
through  the  Punjab,  in  their  march  to  Af- 
ghanistan. In  the  course  of  this  year  he 
gave  a  fresh  proof  of  his  sentiments,  by 
refusing  in  open  durbar  to  receive  a  com- 
munication from  the  Nepal  Raja,  on  the 
ground  that  he  and  the  British  Government 
were  friends,  and  that  their  enemies  were 
his  enemies. 

Runjeet  appears  to  have  heartily  cof 
operated  in  the  execution  of  the  tripartite 
treaty;  and  the  inefiiciency  of  the  services 
rendered  by  his  troops  at  Peshawur,  where, 
however,  the  resistance  was  much  greater 
than  at  Candahar  and  Ghuzni,  is  attri- 
buted to  disobedience  of  his  orders,  and  the 
jealousy  of  his  son  and  sirdars.  Captain 
now  Sir   Clo^c''^   Martin)    Wade   \»*as  ap 

>oint^H    h^'    *,.,-      ,3ri<"'»h  Ork^^'^vTiTnftnt.  ♦«  ^ 
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with  the  Sikh  annj  at  Peshawur,  whither 
Kunjeet  sent  an  imposing  force,  under  Nou 
Nehal  Singh,  leaving  his  own  Sutluj  frontier 
qpen  to  us ;  whilst  all  his  stores  of  cattle 
and  grain  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  British. 
The  life  of  Runjeet  Singh  was  now 
drawing  to  a  close.  Although  the  remain- 
ing vigour  of  his  wonderful  constitution 
had  partially  recovered  the  paralytic  attack 
which  had  seized  him  during  Lord  Auck- 
land's visit,  he  lost  the  power  of  speech, 
though  he  retained  his  other  faculties.  **  A 
curious  and  interesting  sight  it  was  now," 
says  one  authority,*  "to  behold  the  fast- 
jdecaying  monarch,  his  mind  still  alive,  by 
signs  giving  his  orders;  still  receiving  re- 
ports, and,  assisted  by  the  faithful  fakir 
Uzeez-udnleen,')'  almost  as  usual,  attending 

*  Calcutta  Review,  No.  11.  p.  476. 

f  Uxeez-ud-deen,  bj  birth  a  barber,  became  first 
attached  to  the  household  of  Runjeet  in  tlus  capacity,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  hakim,  or  doctor,  the  two  functions 
■being  united  in  the  East  as  formerly  in  the  West.  Being 
a  smart,  bold  joung  fellow,  intelligent  and  of  insinuate 
tng  manners,  he  gained  Runjeet's  notice,  and  obtained 
a  amall  jagir.  When  Mr.  Metcalfe  came  to  the  Sikh 
dnilwr,  on  an  unpalatable  errand,  in  1808,  all  Runjeet's 
P  2  councillors 
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to  affairs  of  state.  By  a  slight  turn  of  his 
liand  to  tho  south,  he  would  inquire  the 
news  from  the  British  frontier;  by  a  similar 
turn  to  the  west,  he  would  demand  tidings 
from  the  invading  army ;  and  most  anxious 
was  he  for  intelligence  from  Afghanistan, 
dcmbting  tho  success  of  the  English  mea- 
sure,   seeing    his   own   advantage   in  their 

<'uuncillor«>  advised  an  appeal  to  the  sword,  except  the 
liukiin  and  one  Purupteal  (who  dietl  eoon  after),  and 
they  f^trciiuously  dissaaded  him  from  a  collision  with 
tlio  Hritish.  Rnnject  followed  their  advice,  and  ever 
:i!tor  ^'iive  Uzecz-ud-dcen  his  fullest  confidence,  which 
hi'  rctainc<l  for  thirty  years.  Being  descended  from 
tho  An  sari  Arabs,  and  his  family  being  fakirs,  he  took 
that  title,  and  Wame  the  most  confidential  adviser  of 
Kiinjeet^  an  well  as  his  physician,  possessing  more  is- 
t1  lionet'  over  him  than  even  Dhean  Singh.  He  is  a  fine- 
Inokin;;  man,  with  agreeable  features,  and  now  about 
tifty-fivo.  ITis  next  brother,  Noor-ud-deen,  was  in- 
truf*ted  with  the  comman<l  of  the  city  of  Lahore,  and 
likewise  enjoyed  Runjeet's  confidence.  He  was  the 
own^r  of  the  manufactory  of  distilled  waters,  essencWi 
and  niodioines,  and  superintended  the  magaxines  and 
public  buildings.  A  younger  brother,  named  hnam- 
u«Udcon  (who  is  now  blind),  was  made  governor  of 
( lovind-pirh,  an  office  which,  after  his  blindness,  w*. 
oxocutcd  bv  l»iq  son,  Taj-ed-decn.  All  three  brothe* 
<rc  nior  -^     t- .arkable  inte)l*<7ence  and  very  agreeabP 
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fidlore,  and  yet  unwilling  or  afraid  to  with-^ 
dfEW  from  his  engagements."  So  deep 
were  the  feelings  of  respect  he  had  inspired, 
that  the  most  implicit  obedience  was  paid 
to  everj  wish  he  expressed^,  though  his.  end 
was  evidently  near.  Seyeral  times  he  was 
taken  from  his  charpae  (bedstead)  and  laid 
on  the  floor  to  die,  but  he  rallied  again*  In 
the  hot  weather  of  1839,  he  had  applied  for 
a  British  physician,  and  .  Dr.  Steele  wa9 
sent;  but  his  case  was  a  hopeless  one; 
dropsy,  attended  by  fever,  had  made  rapid 
imoads,  and  defied  the  power  of  medicine. 

When  Riinjeet  became  aware  of  the  fatal 
character  of  bis  disorder,  he  seemed  for 
days  to  struggle  with  death,  and  still  clang 
with  mad  tenacity  to  an  existence  which  had 
now  no  eiyoym^ntto  offer  him  that  he  had 
not  exhausted.  He  had  recourse  to  priests 
and  holy  men,  whose  effectual  intervention 
with  heaven,  by  a  perversity  of  whi<ih  all 
countries,  in  all  ages,  have  furnished  exam* 
|>le8,  he  hoped  could  be  purchased  by  gdid^ 
Even  his  avarice  yielded  to  this  exigency; 
and  he  lavished  with  almost  wanton  prodir 
gality  bia  immense  treasures  amongst  sordid 
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dnmond,  the  Eob-i-noor,  for  tKe  possession 
of  which  he  had  violated  the  laws  of  ho6pi-$ 
telitj  and  perpetrated  a  cruel  robbery,  was 
tent  for,  to  be  despatched  ias  a  gift  to  adorii 
the  image  of  Juggemat ;  but  now  his  sue-* 
oeasor,  and  his  ministers  and  courtiers  (who 
were  inyaded  by  fears  that  nothing  would  be 
left  for  their  cupidity),  interposed,  and  repre- 
■ented  that  such  a  jewel,  which  the  whole 
revenue  of  India  could  not  re-purchase,  was 
Mi  alms  too  precious  to  be  conferred  upon 
Bnunins.  The  other  gifts,  however,  conti- 
nued till  the  eyeqing  of  the  27th  June,  1839» 
when,  after  a  succession  of  fainting  fits,  his 
mental  faculties  remaining  unimpair^  till 
the  last,  the  Maharaja  expired,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-eight. 

His  death  was  concealed  by  the  KootiWur 
(or  Prince)  Khuruk  Singh,  Raja  Dhean 
Singh,  the  minister,  and  Jemadar  Khooshal 
Singh,  until  they  had  taken  measures,  during 
the  night,  for  securing  the  city.  In  the  early 
pfurt  of  the  month,  he  had  directed  his  son, 
Khuruk  Singh,  to  hold  durbar,  and  Dhean 
Singh,  in  conjunction  with  Khuruk  Singh, 
to.  regulate   the  affairs  of   the  state,    the 
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Vuzeerat  being  conferred  upon  the  minister, 
as  the  second  person  in  the  stat^.  On  the 
night  of  the  20th,  the  condition  of  Runjeet 
being  hopeless,  it  had  been  resolved  that 
the  heir-apparent  should  be  proclaimed  suc- 
cessor to  the  throne,  which  was  done  on  the 
following  morning,  when  Khuruk  Singh  uid 
Dhean  Singh  took  nuzzurs  from  the  com- 
mandants of  the  troops  and  officers.  On  the 
morning  of  the  28th  June,  trusty  officers 
having  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  ghats  on 
the  Sutluj,  and  patrols  disposed  about  the 
city,  the  death  of  Runjeet  and  the  acces- 
sion of  Khuruk  were  announced.  Raja 
Dhean  Singh  acted  a  strange  and  unac- 
countable part  on  this  occasion.  He  de- 
clared his  resolution  to  bum  with  the  body 
of  his  late  master,  and  was  with  difficulty 
persuaded,  after  some  hours'  entreaty,  to 
forego  this  resolve,  the  prince  and  sirdais 
throwing  their  turbands  at  his  feet,  and  de- 
claring that,  without  him,  the  affiiirs  of  the 
state  would  be  deranged.  He  gave  way  to 
their  importunity  only  on  condition  that  b^ 
should  be  permitted  to  visit  Benares. 
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part  of  the  institutions  of  the  Sikhs,  and  is 
rare  amongst  them,  upon  this  occasion,  the 
four  ranis  of  Runjeet,  Koondun,  daughter  of 
Raja  Sunsar  Chund ;  Hinderee,  daughter  of 
Meean  Puddum  Singh,  of  Noorpur;  Raj- 
koonwur,  daughter  of  Sirdar  Jej  Singh,  of 
Chynpur,  and  Baant  Ali,  determined,  in 
spite  of  the  entreaties  and  remonstrances 
of  Khuruk  Singh  and  his  ministers,  who 
guaranteed  their  rank  and  property,  to  bum. 
The  corpse  of  the  late  Maharaja  having 
been  washed  with  Ganges  water,  and  placed 
on  a  bier  of  sandal  wood  decorated  with  gold 
flowers,  was  carried,  the  day  after  his  death, 
to  the  place  of  cremation,  before  the  gates 
of  the  palace  Hazaree  Bagh,  followed  by 
the  four  ranis  in  their  richest  dresses,  loaded 
with  jewels  of  immense  value,  walking  in  a 
measured  step,  attended  by  Bramins  and 
Sodees  (Sikh  priests),  singing  the  holy  hymns 
of  Nanuk,  in  the  same  form,  and  with  the 
same  ceremonies,  which  were  beheld  in  these 
▼ery  parts  (on  the  banks  of  the  Ravi)  by  the 
army  of  Alexander  the  Great  more  than 
SJ,000  years  before,  and  which  are  described 
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by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers*  with  a 
minute  fidelity,  which  would  suit  a  modem 
suttee.  The  funeral  pile  was  made  of  san- 
dal wood,  and  when  the  procession  reached  it, 
an  affecting  scene  took  place.  Rani  Koon- 
dun,  the  principal  widow,  took  the  hand  of 
Dhoan  Singh,  and  placing  it  on  the  breast  of 
the  corjisc,  made  him  swear  never  to  betray 
or  desert  Khuruk  Singh,  or  his  son  Nou  Nehal 
Singh,  or  forget  the  interests  of  the  Khalsa; 
and  Khuruk  Singh,  in  like  manner,  swore 
not  to  betray  or  desert  Dhean  Singh.  Be- 
sides the  fatal  curse  of  a  suttee,  the  torments 
incurred  by  the  slaughter  of  a  thousand 
cows  wore  imprecated  on  the  head  of  him 
who  violated  his  oath. 

Rani  Koondun  then  mounted  the  pjre, 
sat  down  beside  the  body  of  her  late  husband, 
wliich  was  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  placed 
his  head  in  her  lap.  The  other  ranis,  two 
of  them  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  of 

*  Diodonis  Siculus,  lib.  xvii.  c  91 ;  lib.  xix.  cc. 
.32,  33.  Strabo,  Geogr.  lib.  xv.  Cicoro,  Tmc,  Qtuut 
ib.   V.  c.   27.     Propertius,  li*    "•    El.  xi.      Valerir 

kfnviinim    li]         *  A. 
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extraordinary  beauty,  Avith  five,  some  say 
seven^  Cashmeriaii  slave-girls  {one  of  them 
the  lovely  Lotus,  v^ho  had  attracted  the 
admiration  of  the  mission  in  1838),  foU 
lowed  the  example,  seating  themselves 
around  the  corpse,  with  every  token  of 
satisfactioa  in  their  countenances.  At  the 
hour  fixed  by  the  Bramins,  in  the  presence 
of  all  the  troops  at  the  capital  and  an  im- 
mense crowd  of  spectatoni,  including  several 
English  officers,  the  pile  was  lighted,  one 
account  states  by  Khunik  Singh,  another, 
by  the  Rani  Koondun,  and,  without  a 
shriek  or  groan  being  heard,  the  living  and 
the  dead  were  reduced  to  ashes.  It  is  sai^ 
that  Raja  Dhean  Singh  made  four  several 
attempts  to  jump  upon  the  burning  mass, 
but  was  withheld  by  the  people  about  him; 
A  witness  of  this  appalling  spectacle  relates 
that  a  small  cloud  appeared  in  the  sky  ovef 
the  pile,  and  that  he  saw  (perhaps  thought  he 
saw)  a  few  drops  fall  upon  the  smoulderinjt 
embersj  as  if  the  very  elements  wept  at 
the  closing  scene  of  this  dismal  tragedy. 

The  ashes  were  conveyed  in  a  palanquin 
of  gold,   in  grand  procession,  accompanied 

VOL,   ri,  Q 
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bv  Khuruk  Singh  (in  a  plain  white  muslin 
dress),  Dhean  Singh,  and  Khooshal  Singh, 
to  the  (ranges,  and  committed  to  that  holj 
river. 

Nature  was  not  liberal  to  Runjeet  Singh 
in  personal  gifts ;  one  of  his  disadvantages  wu 
a  mean-looking  aspect,  and  which,  at  first 
sight,  was  almost  repulsive,  though  this  im- 
])ression  speedily  wore  off.  His  stature  was 
below  the  middle  size ;  to  Bumes  (who  says 
his  height  did  not  certainly  exceed  five  feet 
three  inches),  he  appeared  diminutive,  and 
to  Major  Lawrence,  stunted  ;  but  as  latterij 
he  had  an  habitual  stoop,  he  probably  seemed 
shorter  than  he  really  was.  None,  however, 
represent  his  height  as  more  than  five  feet 
seven  inches.  He  was  meagre,  but  had  been 
vigorous  and  active  in  youth.  His  shoulders 
were  broad ;  his  head  was  square,  large  in 
proportion,  and  somewhat  sunk  in  bis 
shoulders ;  his  neck  was  thick  and  muscular; 
his  forehead  remarkably  broad ;  his  face  otal 
and  much  marked  with  the  small-pox,  the 
inn»«5  not  running  into  one  another,  but  fonn- 
ni^  dflrV    ^ife      Thf>  ''lifiPfiSf'   had  closed  tb' 
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brown ;  hiB  nose  was  short  and  slightly  re<^ 
traussiy  or  swollen  at  the  tip ;  his  lips  were 
thin  and  stretched  tight  over  his  teeth,  which 
were  good  to  the  last ;  his  complexion  was 
ft  dark  brown ;  his  voice,  latterly  rough  and 
tDinpIeasant,  had  been  soft  and  agreeable^ 
When  necessary,  he  could  assume  a  fascittat-^ 
ing  tone,  which  operated  upon  those  about 
him  like  enchantment.  A  long  white  t>eard 
iuid  moustaches,  latterly  thin  and  matted, 
gave  him  an  appearance  of  greater  age  than 
he  had.  "  Altogether,"  says  Baron  Hiigel, 
^  he  is  the  ugliest  man  I  saw  throughout  the 
Punjab,  and  the  most  forbidding  human  be- 
ing I  have  ever  seen."  Others  (and  Mr.  H. 
T.  Prinsep  in  the  number)  have  described  his 
appearance  as  far  from  unprepossessing,  his 
eountenance  having  been  full  of  expression 
and  animation.*  When,  however,  the  first 
ill-impression  disappeared,  no  one  admitted 

*  The  difference  of  age,  at  the  periods  of  interview, 
will  account  for  much  of  this  inconsistency.  The  like* 
ness  of  Runjeet,  given  by  Captain  Osborne,  from  a 
drawing  by  Miss  Eden,  fully  justifies  the  Baron's 
description  ;  while  that  in  Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep's  Life  of 
Runjeet,  from  a  painting  by  a  native  artist,  warrants 
hb  more  favourable  portraiture. 


k  / 
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to  the  presence  of  Runjeet  Singh  could  fail 
to  be  struck  with  his  extraordinary  qualities, 
his  intelligence  and  acuteness.  His  pene- 
trating look,  the  restlessness  of  his  fiery  eye, 
which  seemed  to  dive  into  the  thoughts  of 
the  person  ho  conversed  with,  and  the  rapi- 
dity of  his  laconic  but  searching  questions, 
denoted  the  activity  of  his  mind  and  his  in- 
satiable curiosity.  "  His  conversation,"  M. 
Jacquemont  says,  **was  like  a  night-mare;  he 
is,"  continues  the  lively  Frenchman,  "almost 
the  first  really  inquisitive  Indian  I  liaTe 
seen,  and  his  curiosity  balances  the  apathy 
of  the  whole  of  his  nation."  When  he  sat 
in  an  arm-chair,  with  his  feet  drawn  under 
him,  the  position  was  peculiarly  un&voora- 
ble  for  him ;  but  as  soon  as  he  mounted  his 
horse,  which  he  managed  with  ease,  even 
after  his  right  side  was  affected  with  para- 
lysis, his  whole  form  seemed  animated  by  the 
spirit  within,  and  assumed  a  grace  of  which 
no  one  before  thought  it  susceptible.  When 
he  had  become  weak,  he  adopted  a  singnlar 

■..►-*liod  o'"  nionnfinor  ^ha  ^oV  ^or^eSOUWhH 
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when  the  man  rose,  with  the  Maharaja  upon 
his  shoulders,  and  approached  the  horse. 
Runjeet  then,  putting  his  right  foot  into  the 
stirrup,  and  holding  by  the  horse's  mane, 
threw  his  left  leg  over  the  man's  head  and 
the  back  of  the  horse  into  the  stirrup  on  the 
other  side.  He  dressed  plainly,  wearing  few 
ornaments,  though  he  took  pleasure  in  seeing 
his  courtiers  and  dependants  in  rich  dresses, 
and  his  durbar  was  very  splendid.  He  did 
not  use  a  gudi  or  throne ;  "  my  sword,"  he 
observed,  "  procures  for  me  all  the  distinc- 
tion I  desire,  and  I  am  quite  indifferent  to 
external  pomp."  He  was  quite  unreserved 
in  all  his  habits ;  his  diet  consisted  of  high 
stimulants,  of  which  he  partook  sparingly. 
His  deportment  was  easy  and  dignified,  and 
his  manners,  generally  speaking,  were  po- 
lished. M.  Jacquemont  has  recorded  *  a 
gross  act  of  impropriety,  of  which,  he  says, 
Runjeet  Mas  guilty,  in  the  presence  of  Lord 
William  Bentinck  and  his  whole  court. 

The  character  and  policy  of  this  remark- 
able personage  deserve  to  be  considered  in 
a  separate  chapter. 

*  letters  from  India,  vol.  ii.  p.  223. 

Q,  2 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

CHARACTER  AND   POLICY  OF  RUNJEET  SIXGR. 

RuNJEET  Singh  has  been  likened  to  Me- 
hemet  Ali  and  to  Napoleon.  M.  Jacque- 
mont  tenns  him,  ^^a  Bonaparte  in  minia- 
ture." There  are  some  points  in  which  he 
resembles  both ;  but»  estimating  his  character 
with  reference  to  his  circumstances  and  posi- 
tion, he  is,  perhaps,  a  more  remarkable  man 
than  either.  The  worst  parts  of  his  personal 
character  may  be  traced  to  the  accidents  of 
country  and  education,  or  rather  want  of 
education;  his  best  qualities  belonged  to 
himself. 

He  was  not  only  uninstnicted  in  any 
branch  of  learning  or  science,  but  absolutely 
illiterate ;  he  could  not  even  read  or  write; 
whilst  unlimited  means  were  afforded  to  him 
by  his  mother,  in  early  youth,  of  plunging 

info  'lUsi»^of?/^^^  prr«tiAringf  ovorv  pn^ci^n,  an< 
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and  amongst  a  sect  notorious  for  immo- 
.  rality ;  licentiousness  and  sensuality,  of  the 
lowest  and  basest  kinds,  being  the  rule,  and 
sobriety  and  decency  the  rare  exceptions. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen,  whilst  pleasure  and 
luxury  spread  their  seductions  before  him, 
the  affairs  of  his  sirdaree  fell  into  his  hands, 
and  the  consummate  skill  with  which  he 
oyercame  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  de- 
feated or  foiled  every  antagonist,  converted 
enemies  to  friends,  and  made  friends  subser- 
vient to  his  own  purposes,  must  inspire  the 
reader  of  the  preceding  chapters  with  sur- 
prise and  wonder,  if  not  with  higher  emo- 
tions. It  is  difficult  to  suppress  admiration, 
in  contemplating  the  career  of  such  a  man, 
who,  with  so  many  disadvantages,  succeeded, 
with  so  few  crimes,  in  elevating  himself  from 
a  simple  sirdar,  to  be  the  sovereign  of  a  large 
kingdom,  including  Hindus  and  Mahome- 
dans,  as  well  as  Sikhs,  the  only  state  in  India 
not  substantially  under  British  dominion. 
The  character  of  all  Eastern  princes  must  be 
judged,  not  by  the  European,  but  by  the 
Asiatic  standard  of  morals;  according  to 
3¥hich,  craft,  cunning,  artifice,  treachery,  are 
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reckoned  talents,  rather  than  vices,  in  a 
statesman;  and  even  barbarous  cruelty  is 
panloned  as  a  means  to  a  politic  end. 

Although  he  was  unable  to  read  or  writ* 
in  any  language,  the  habit  of  hearing  papers 
read  in  Persian,  Punjabi,  and  Hindi,  and 
great  assiduity  in  attention  even  to  the 
minutiae  of  business,  gave  Runjeet  a  facility 
in  following  and  understanding  for  the  most 
part  what  was  submitted  to  him;  so  that, 
although  quite  unable  to  appreciate  elegan- 
cies of  style,  or  to  dictate  word  for  word 
what  should  be  written,  he  transacted  business 
rapidly,  was  ready  with  a  short  and  decided 
order  upon  any  report  or  representation  read 
to  him,  and  when  the  draft  of  his  instruction 
was  prepared  in  due  form,  he  saw  at  once 
wliethcr  it  fully  corresponded  with  his  views. 
Confidential  secretaries  were  perpetually  in 
attendance,  and  frequently  called  up  in  the 
night,  to  expedite  orders,  as  the  sudden  re- 
collection or  caprice  of  the  Maharaja  sng- 
gested  them.  With  great  natural  intelligence, 
and  a  wonderfully  quick  apprehension,  his 
M.oTPorv    it^as    ey^'^HpT^f,    and    stored  w^*' 
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He  audited  all  the  revenue  accounts,  and  the 
tenacity  of  his  memory  enabled  him  to  follow 
/the  most  complicated  statements.     In  his 
annual  circuits  through  the  country,  he  kept 
.fai  bis  mind  a  register  of  what  he  had  seen. 
His  disposition  was  at  the  same  time  watch- 
rfilly  and  his  eye  quick  and  searching,  so  that 
^nothing  escaped  his  observation ;  while  the 
T-penpicacity  displayed  in  his  appreciation  of 
duuracter,  and  in  tracing  the  motives  of  others' 
-actions,  gave  him  a  command  and  influence 
.over  all  who  approached  him,  which  were 
mainly  instrumental  to  his  rapid  rise.     With 
,  great  acuteness,  he  had  a  lively  imagination ; 
and  though  never  for  an  instant  forgetful  of 
any  end  he  may  have  had  in  view,  there  was 
a  firankness  and  ndiveti  about  his  conversa- 
tion, peculiarly  agreeable.     His  observations 
and  remarks  were  given  ordinarily  in  short, 
terse,  incoherent  phrases,  or  in  the  shape  of 
interrogatories ;  *  but  they  were  such  as  re- 

*  When  the  Adventarer  in  the  Punjab  appeared 
before  Ranjeet,  seeking  senrice,  the  foU owing  diflcoune 
took  place,  which  affords  a  good  idea  of  the  style  of  his 
interrogatories :  '^  I  was  asked  what  I  knew,  what  I 
oould  do,  and  what  I  wanted — all  in  a  breath.  My 
reply  was  to  the  effect  that  I  could  do  any  thing,  was 

ignorant 
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mained  fixed  in  the  recollection  of  the  person 
to  whom  they  were  addressed,  as  uncommoD, 
and  displaying  an  original  thinker.  His 
eagerness  for  information  and  instruction  was 
unbounded.  He  had  great  power  of  dis- 
simulation,  and,  under  the  greatest  franknesi 
of  manner,  and  even  familiarity,  in  his  m* 
tercourse,  could  veil  subtle  designs,  and  eien 
treachery.  In  action  he  always  shewed 
himself  personally  brave  and  collected,  but 
his  plans  betrayed  no  boldness  or  adventurous 
hazard.  Address  and  cunning,  nay,  even 
corruption,  liave  always  been  preferred  by 
liim,  as  instniments  of  success,  to  any  dash 
of  enterprise,  calculated  to  excite  admiration 
or  inspire  awe.  Mr.  Moorcroft*  relates  an 
anecdote  of  Runjeet^  mentioned  by  himself 
which  illustrates  this  part  of  his  character:— 
"  lie  told  me  that  when  Lord  Lake  entered 
the  Punjab,  in  pursuit  of  Holkar,  he  felt  a 

ignorant  of  nothing,  and  having  heard  the  fame  of  thu 
king,  WU.S  come  from  a  far  country  to  offer  mj  servicesL 
^  Can  you  build  a  fort  ?  Can  you  cure  a  long-standing 
dieeasc  ^    Can  you  cast  a  gun  ?     Can  you  shoe  a  horsed 
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strong  desire  to  see  the  European  general 
and  his  officers.  His  courtiers  endeavoured 
to  dissuade  him,  affirming  that  the  very  sight 
would  be  unlucky ;  but  he  was  determined 
to  gratiiy  himself,  and  for  that  purpose  dis- 
guised himself  as  a  common  trooper,  and 
accompanied  by  a  party  of  his  soldiers,  re- 
paired to  the  British  camp.  They  went  to 
Mr.  Metcalfe's  tent,  and  sent  word  that  some 
Sikhs  had  come  out  of  curiosity  to  see  the 
Sahibs,  and  begged  he  would  indulge  them. 
Mr.  Metcalfe  complied,  but  soon  distinguished 
Runjeet  Singh  amongst  his  visitors."  His 
fertility  in  expedients  was  wonderful,  and  he 
was  never  at  a  loss  for  a  resource  in  the 
greatest  difficulties ;  but  many  of  his  actions 
evinced  caprice,  and  even  instability  of 
purpose,  for  the  motive  of  them  cannot 
be  traced  or  imagined.  His  uniform  conduct 
&nd  career  through  life  prove  him  to  have 
been  selfish,  sensual,  and  licentious :  not 
regardful  of  the  ties  of  affection,  blood, 
or  friendship,  in  the  pursuit  of  ambition  or 
pleasure  ;  and  greedy  in  a  profligate  degree, 
plundering  and  reducing  to  misery,  without 
the  slightest  remorse,  widows,  orphans,  and 
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families  possessing  claims   to  consideration 
and  respect ;  at  the  same  time,  be  almost 
invariably  provided  for  the  families  of  his 
conquered   enemies.     In  his  youth  he  tos 
lavish  in  his  gifts  to  favourites,  and  there  vas 
liberality  in  his  general  dealings ;  but  as  age 
came  over  him,  his  desire  of  accumulation 
degenerated  into  avarice  and  the  desire  of 
hoarding,  Avhich  became  the  ruling  passions* 
and  he  was  approached,  even  by  his  confiden- 
tial officers  and  those  in  favour,  with  more 
a])i)rehension  of  robbery  and  exaction  from 
themselves,  than  of  hope  to  add  to  their 
acquisitions   through   his    indulgence.     Hi3 
temper  was  in  youth  excellent,  and  always 
under  command  ;  but  latterly,  the  irritability 
of  an  impaired  constitution  frequently  over- 
powered him,  and  he  has   been   known  to 
break  out  into  fits  of  passion,  and  to  descend 
to  the  use  of  personal  violence  towards  the 
objects  of  his  rage ;  but  there  was  no  ferocity 
ill  his  disjMisition,  and  he  never  punished  a 
criminal  with   death,    even   under    circum- 
stances of  aggravated  offence. 

Humanity,  indeed,  or  rather  a  tenderness 
for  life,  in  spite  of  some  acts  of  harshness^ 
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was  a  trait  in  the  character  of  Runjeet 
Singh :  there  is  no  instance  of  his  having  wan- 
tonly imbrued  his  hands  in  blood.  "  Neyer, 
perhaps,"  observes  Baron  Hiigel — ^no  partial 
witness — "  was  so  large  an  empire  founded 
hy  one  man  with  so  little  criminality ;  and 
when  we  consider  the  country  and  the  uncl- 
"vilized  people  with  whom  he  has  had  to  deal, 
hia  mild  and  prudent  government  must  be 
regarded  with  feelings  of  astonishment." 
Cunning  and  conciliation  were  his  two  great 
implements  of  diplomacy,  whilst  his  con- 
summate prudence,  his  great  knowledge  of 
mankind  in  general,  and  of  Asiatics  in  parti- 
cular, his  energy  and  perseverance,  enabled 
him  to  employ  those  implements  with  inva- 
riable success.  When  he  is  taxed  with  want 
of  faith,  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  was 
the  only  eastern  prince  whom  the  British 
Government  never  could  accuse  of  a  breach 
of  his  engagements. 

His  sensual  indulgences  were,  as  before 
remarked,  the  vices  of  his  country ;  neither 
his  own  uncultivated  mind,  nor  the  society 
of  those  about  him,  offered  any  temptation 
to  more  refined  gratifications.     Hunting,  in 
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wliicli  he  took  great  delight  from  his  earliest 
years,  was,  ])erhaps,  the  most  innocent  of  his 
recreations,  and  in  these  excursions,  Runjeet 
realized  the  gorgeous  descriptions  given  of 
the  hunting  expeditions  of  Asiatic  monarchs. 
lie  was  accompanied,  as  a  soldier-king,  bva 
camp,  with  elephants,  troops,  and  cannon, 
and  every  luxury  was  provided  that  could 
charm  the  eye,  captivate  the  ear,  or  pamper 
the  grosser  senses.  At  his  conrt,  troops  of 
Cashmerian  nautch-girls  of  the  rarest  beauty, 
''  very  fair,  with  expressive  countenances, 
an<l  largo  and  lovely  eyes,"*  were  constantly 
in  attendance  to  enact  their  voluptuous 
dances.  Amongst  other  caprices  of  Runjeet, 
he  fonned  a  band  of  Amazons,  consisting  of 
about  ir^O  of  the  most  beautiful  girls  of 
Cashmere,  Persia,  and  the  Punjab,  who 
were  magnificently  dressed,  armed  with  bows 
and  arrows,  and  frequently  appeared  on 
hoi-seback,  mounted  en  cavalier^  for  the 
anmsement  of  the  Maharaja. 

His  passion  for  horses,  which  amounted 
almost  to  insanity,  has  been  already  men- 
tioned.    He  M  as  not  singular  in  this  passion, 
♦  The  Hon.  W.  Osborne. 
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for  every  Sikh  keeps,  if  he  can,  a  horse  and 
a  brood  mare.  Runjeet  was  fond  of  exhibit- 
ing his  stud,  and  Mr.  Moorcroft,  an  excellent 
judge  of  this  animal,  speaks  of  one  as  beauti- 
fully made.  The  efforts  of  Runjeet  to  secure 
the  famous  horse  Lylee  have  been  recorded.* 
This  animal  was  seen  by  Lieut.  Barr's  party  in 
the  beginning  of  1839  (when  the  horse  was 
<rfd),  and  it  disappointed  their  expectations. 
It  was  "  a  speckled  grey,  overloaded  with  fat, 
filthily  dirty,  and  its  heels,  for  want  of  paring 
and  exercise,  were  so  high,  that  it  limped 
along  with  much  difficulty."!  A  Dakhini, 
for  which  the  Maharaja  had  given  about 
1,000/.,  in  their  opinion,  far  exceeded  Lylee 
in  beauty.  His  horses  were  continually  in 
Runjeet's  thoughts,  and  almost  constantly  in 
his  sight,  covered  (even  the  dray-horses)  with 
jewels  and  rich  caparisons.  He  was  never 
weary  of  talking  of  them,  or  of  caressing 
them. 

Runjeet   took   great  delight   in   military 

parade  and  display,  and  spent  nearly  half  of 

every  day  in  reviews,  examining  equipments, 

or  in  some   way  studying  to  promote   the 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  88.  t  Journal,  p.  152. 
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efficiency  of  the   different   branches  of  his 
army. 

Upon  the  subject  of  religion,  it  has  been 
reported  that  Runjeet  was  indifferent;  but 
this  is  an  error.  Although  no  bigot,  and 
active  in  restraining  the  fanaticism  of  the 
Akalis  and  other  zealots,  he  was  scrupulous 
in  the  performance  of  all  the  prescribed  ce- 
remonies and  observances  of  the  Sikh  &ith, 
and  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  everjr  day 
he  had  the  GranCh  read  before  him  by  gums, 
lie  was  liberal  in  alms  to  Fakirs  and  men  of 
reputed  sanctity,  not  excluding  Bramins,  for 
whom  he  had  a  reverence.  He  was  popular 
on  this  account  with  his  Hindu  subjects,  as 
well  as  for  his  severity  towards  the  Maho- 
medans.  He  was,  indeed,  superstitious  in 
the  extreme,  readily  conceiving  fiemcies  in 
respect  to  his  destiny  and  fortunes,  and  never 
failing  to  consult  astrologers  before  entering 
upon  any  important  undertaking.  The  usual 
mode  of  divination  was  by  placing  between 
tl^e  leaves  of  the  Granih  two  slips  of  papen 
,iii  one  of  which  was  written  the  object  of 
»ii«  '  iqIipq.  QnH  on  ^he  other  the  reverse ;  these 


tided  km^  :^»s:  yatKr  ias:  sxs^st^     Sr  ir»  if 

no  ^■^"yW  V^fSSt  TS   'tMSr    ^IITIIflW    UiBi'il       Jtt 

18301  ht  ^EJBSsBesc  &  osbk  :tiac  ar  Ikieikd^ 
IBJBWwnry^  ^nnmii:  saL  idpoi:  inn:  jl  iin^esH^ 
and  piffeHTT  -zi  hhl  :titE:  uiiBmuBb  if  nor  mc&. 
and  lie  ^as  91'  wcssbpsssbc  jl.  "Aup  snpRf!^  "siaus 
be  leqvesQSit  "Si  m^  "fiiTnuai^  nd;^  b  witk'  fC 
die  SciipcaiFei.*  Jki  i  ioKr  iiHEiiid.  JK"  $iau^ 
an  intcTiipir  iidcx -Sf^  £iP^  Mx.  Lnni^ 
he  coasmkttii  jqnm  &  iimigcs  li{^  h^i  innoe^ 

domiiuoD&.  JCDC  iztt^c  liie  pp'i'arHDfl  reanBe^ 
man  to  snjcsriirMHDf  n.  The  mtmiiiiMarr 
diseiplme  of  a  Tn^nnir  Kiaisa  Siki  is  iwr  «\^«h 
pendioos :  wt}«i  be  can  bend  a  how,  wieW  a 
sabre,  and  moont  a  b<Hse,  his  instrocticw  is 
completed. 

With  respect  to  the  poKcj  and  iuu>nm) 
government  of  Rmijeet  Singh,  the  nii^st  n^ 
markable  feature  is,  the  entire  ab^^nco  of 
any  thing  like  system  or  principle  in  lii« 
management.      His  career  throughout  wn^ 

*  Commanication  from  Arohdeaoon  Corrio  to  tito 
Calcutta  Bible  Associatioo. — Asiatic  Journal,  N.  S, 
▼ol.  viii.  p.  34. 
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that  of  an  encroaching  usurper,  and  seizer  of 
all  within  his  reach;  but  what  he  so  pos- 
sessed liimself  of,  he  subjected  to  no  syste- 
matic administration.  The  whole  was  com- 
mitted to  farmers,  with  fiill  power  to  deal 
with  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  producing 
classes  of  the  population,  Runjeet  trusting 
to  his  own  military  means  for  the  control  of 
these  fanners,  and  for  the  exaction  from  them 
of  any  extra  gains  he  might  learn  that  they 
had  made.  Nevertheless,  his  extortions 
wore  directed  chiefly  against  the  old  Sikh 
families,  and  his  ovm.  state  officers:  mer- 
chants and  traders  were  protected,  and  the 
duties  and  taxes  were  not  for  the  most  part 
immoderate.  He  however  shewed  a  dispo- 
sition to  become  a  dealer  in  some  articles,  as 
in  shawls,  salt,  &c.,  and  all  that  he  touched 
l)ccame  of  course  monopoly,  or  in  some  other 
sliape  the  source  of  exaction   and  corrapt 

cjain. 

Major  Lawrence  has  given  a  brief  sketch 
of  Runjeet's  revenue  system  (still  in  exist- 
ence), which  is  too  characteristic  of  that 
ruler  not  to  be  accurate.  Two-fifths  of  the 
produce  was  the  proportion  nominally  taken 
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by  the  sirkar  (state) ;  at  this  rate,  on  an 
estimate  of  the  average  proceeds  of  a  certain 
term  of  years,  the  whole  country  was  fanned 
out  in  larger  or  smaller  portions.  The  esti- 
mate might  be  too  much  or  too  little ;  but 
the  farmer  must  realize  the  amount,  and  his 
awn  profits  too,  without  collecting  more 
than  two-fifths,  or  his  exactions  were  sure 
to  reach  the  sovereign's  ear,  and  a  proportion- 
ate disallowance  was  made  in  his  accounts. 
Should  the  farmer  fail  to  realize  the  amount 
specified  by  the  government,  he  was  punished 
by  imprisonment,  or  degradation ;  or  for- 
given, and  allowed  another  chance  elsewhere, 
with  the  balance  written  against  his  name, 
according  to  his  interest  at  court,  or  the 
opinion  entertained  of  his  ability.  Mr. 
Moorcroft  mentions  a  new  principle  of  rating 
the  annual  collections  adopted  by  Mazar  Mai, 
formerly  Runjeet's  chief  financial  minister. 
This  was  by  a  rough  analysis  of  the  soil. 
A  given  quantity  of  earth  was  put  into  a 
fine  muslin  sieve  and  washed  with  water  till 
all  the  mould  was  carried  through,  and 
nothing  but  the  sand  was  left,  and  accord- 
ing to  its  proportion  to  the  whole,  a  deduc- 
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tion  was  made  from  the  assessment.  The 
general  character  of  the  soil  of  the  Pun- 
jab, composed  of  mould  and  sand,  renders 
this  mode  of  appreciating  its  assessment  more 
correct  than  might  be  supposed. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Runjeet  Singh  gaie 
to  the  Punjab  any  constitution,  or  fixed  form 
of  government.  There  is  no  law,  written  or 
oral,  and  no  regular  courts  of  justice  have 
been  anywhere  established.  The  civil  go- 
vernment and  the  power  of  life  and  death,  in 
the  provinces,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  sirdars, 
jagirdars,  and  renters.  The  reyenue-fanner 
is  judge,  magistrate,  and  often  custom-master, 
within  his  jurisdiction.  The  personal  cha- 
racter of  each  individual,  therefore,  is  the 
standard  by  which  justice  is  measured :  some 
districts  are  tolerably  administered;  some 
oppressed.  The  adawlut,  or  nominal  court 
of  justice,  is  a  rich  source  of  revenue,  fine 
being  the  punishment  usually  awarded.  In 
civil  cases  the  prisoner  is  mulcted  one-fourth 
of  the  amount  at  issue,  and  it  is  common  for 
both  j>arties  to  endeavour  to  purchase  a 
decision.  Under  such  a  system,  the  poor 
man  has  little  chance ;  the  vagabond  thief. 
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urged  to  plunder  by  necessity,  loses  his  nose 
or  ears  (mutilation  being  the  ordinary 
punishment  for  crimes);  but  the  wealthy 
robber  and  dextrous  ruffian  are  unmolested. 
From  the  customs  alone  a  vast  sum  enters 
the  state  treasury  ;  the  trader,  however,  has 
not  only  to  pay  the  regulated  tolls,  but 
the  exactions  of  the  subordinate  officers. 
Every  pass  and  ferry  is  guarded,  and  rules 
und  rates  are  laughed  at.  Runjeet,  whilst 
be  overthrew  the  old  political  institutions  of 
the  Sikhs,  substituted  none  in  their  stead. 
If  he  had  any  theory  of  government,  it 
was  a  desire  to  reduce  all  the  people  of 
the  Punjab  to  the  same  social  level.  He 
treated  the  chiefs  of  all  his  subjected 
states  strictly  as  jagirdars,  and  obliged  all 
to  furnish  quotas  of  troops  for  his  most 
distant  and  dangerous  expeditions,  thus 
saving  the  khas  troops  of  the  state.  The 
Gurumata,  or  old  council  of  the  Sikhs,  has, 
with  every  other  institution  adapted  to  the 
state  of  things  which  existed  before  the 
establishment  of  his  supremacy,  been  entirely 
discontinued.  The  last  council  of  the  kind 
was  held  when  Holkar  fled  into  the  Punjab, 
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and  the  British  armies  followed  in  pnrsnit, 
and  it  was  a  question  what  part  the  Sikhs, 
as  a  nation,  should  take  in  the  juncture. 
Runjeet  Singh,  though  the  most  influential 
chief,  pretended  not  then  to  any  supremacy 
of  dominion,  and  the  question  was  one  which, 
as  it  concenied  the  whole  body  of  the  Sikhs, 
required  that  all  should  have  a  voice  in  de- 
termining. At  present  the  government  ap- 
pears to  be  a  pure  despotism,  the  standing 
army,  ever  ready  for  active  service,  and 
eager  to  be  employed  where  plunder  and 
exaction  are  the  objects,  forming  the  whole 
machinery  of  administration.  By  it  alone 
the  treasury  is  filled,  and  control  exercised 
over  state  officers,  powerful  subjects,  and, 
indeed,  over  every  class  of  the  population. 
The  personal  influence  and  verbal  orders  of 
the  head  of  the  state  form  again  the  exclu- 
sive hold  upon  the  discipline  and  affections 
of  the  troops.  Thus  the  whole  power  and 
authority  centres  in  the  single  individual 
placed  at  the  head  of  affairs. 

Runjeet,  unfortunately,  had  not  either  the 
)pnortiinity  or  the  inclination  to  avail  him 

--li      I    ""ii*    r%i^r\]  p/1rT?inist*^t^on     n^    In'-n-^^ear 
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intelligence  and  practical  knowledge,  from 
which  he  derived  so  much  advantage  in  his 
military  affairs.  The  only  foreigner  he  em- 
ployed in  a  superior  civil  capacity  was  Mr. 
or  Dr.  Harlan,  an  American,  a  man  of  ability 
and  enterprise,  who  was  placed  over  the  dis- 
trict of  Goojrat,  but  soon  lost  the  &vour  of 
his  employer.* 

The  territorial  possessions  of  Runjeet 
Singh,  prior  to  the  treaty  with  Shah  Shi\ja, 
flomprised  the  entire  fork  of  the  Punjab,  as 
bounded  by  the  Indus  and  Sutluj,  the  two 
extreme  rivers.  He  held  besides  Cashmere, 
and  the  entire  hill  country  to  the  Snowy 
range,  and  even  Ladakh  beyond  the  Hima- 
laya ;  for  though  many  of  the  rajas  of  this 
tract  still  remained  in  their  possessions,  they 

*  Major  Lawrence  (Adv.  in  Punjab,  vol.  i.  p.  46), 
who  does  justice  to  the  talents  and  abilities  of  Dr.  Har- 
lan, says  he  was  a  man  of  strong  passions,  and  seems  to 
have  taken  little  pains  to  restrain  them.  It  appears 
from  a  Lahore  Ukhbar  of  1832,  that  a  complaint  was 
made  to  Runjeet  that  Harlan  had  defrauded  him  in  the 
widement  of  the  Goojrat  district  He  was  accordingly 
nmmoned  to  Lahore  with  his  accounts.  He  wa«  after- 
wards dismissed,  and  immediately  went  to  Dost  Maho- 
Biod  Khan,  and  was  not  ashamed  to  boast  that  he  had 
htonght  down  the  Dost  upon  his  former  master. 


about  45  talooks  ent; 
others,  on  the  British 
and  westward  of  the  Ii 
bad,  Akona,  and  Pes 
Khan,  which  was  farm 
Bahawnlpoor,  and  D( 
signed  to  Haiiz  Ahme4 
as  before  related.  He 
from  the  Balooch  chiefi 
to  the  southward. 

Captain  Murray  estimated 
mount  of  land  revenue  a 
annually  levied  £rom  the  wl 
posseesions,  was  

Besides  which,  the  cnstonu 
jab  yielded    

An  item,  called  Mohurana 
on  every  paper  submitted  fo: 
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ments,  without  paying  any  thing  to  the 

Khalsa,  territory  yielding     1,09,28,000 


Thas  making  the  entire  resources  of  the 
eountry  under  the  dominion  of  Runjeet,  Rs.  2,58,09,500 


This  total  is  not  very  wide  of  the  revenue 
set  down  in  the  books  of  the  Mogul  goveni- 
ment  as  the  produce  of  the  Lahore  Sooba, 
and,  considering  that  Cashmere  and  some 
territory  south  of  the  Sutluj  is  included,  the 
correspondence  of  amount  is  in  favour  of  the 
correctness  of  the  estimate,  for  the  province 
cannot  be  so  productive  under  the  Sikhs,  as 
it  was  in  the  peaceable  times  of  the  Mogul 
dominion. 

By  the  treaties  existing  at  his  death, 
Runjeet  Singh  was  confirmed  in  possession  of 
all  the  territories  bounded  north  and  north- 
east by  the  portions  of  the  Hindoo  Kosh 
and  Tibet  mountains  lying  between  the  Ot- 
maunkail  mountains  and  the  Sutluj  ;  south- 
west by  the  Otmaunkail,  Khybur,  and  Soli- 
man  ranges,  the  latter  approaching  the  Indus 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mittunkote ;  and  south-east 
by  the  river  Sutluj  from  the  Tibet  mountains 
to  its  junction  with  the  Indus ;  and  by  the 
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Indus  from  Mittunkote  to  Omerkote.  The 
northern  and  eastern  frontier  may  be  esti- 
mated at  170  leagues;  the  north-west  and 
western  at  190  leagues ;  the  south-eastern  at 
200  leagues ;  and  the  area  of  the  territoiy 
inchided  within  these  boundaries,  at  14,000 
square  leagues. 

Runjeet  Singh  had  for  many  years  been 
hoarding  treasure,  and  the  fort  of  Govind- 
gurh,  built  by  him,  and  kept  always  in  excel- 
lent repair,  was  the  principal  place  for  its 
<leposit.  Captain  Murray,  speaking  from  the 
best  information  he  could  collect,  which, 
however,  w^as  necessarily  very  imperfect, 
t»stimated  the  value  of  the  property  accumu- 
lated by  Runjeet  in  cash,  jewels,  horses,  and 
elephants,  to  have  been  not  less  than  ten 
crores  of  rupees,  or  the  same  number  of 
millions  of  pounds  sterling.  By  some  the 
estimate  is  carried  much  higher,  but  such 
computations,  being  for  the  most  part  con- 
jectural, err  generally  on  the  side  of  excess. 

The  military  force  of  the  Lahore  state,  in 
1 832,  is  set  dowTi  by  the  same  officer,  and  hi 
tiuthority  is  ^^^  •a^fpfit  ^o  follow  '>n  the  point 
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1st.  The  available  regular  troops. 

Cavalry  disciplined  by  M.  Allard, 
and  the  special  troops  mounted  on 
horses  of   the  state,  the  Gorchnr,       Men. 
and  Ghorchur  Khas 12,811 

Infantry,  disciplined  battalions, 
Nnjeebs,  and  troops,  more  or  less 
drilled  under  the  eye  of  the  Maha- 
raja          14,941 

Total  regular  troops,  horse  and  foot  27,752 

Garrison  corps,  including  the  troops 
employed  in  Cashmere, — Cavalry...        3,000 

Infantry,  variously  armed  and 
equipped     23,950      2(j,950 

Contingents  of  sirdars,  consisting 
in  the  plains,  principally  of  cavalry, 
but  in  the  hills  of  foot  soldiers 27,3 1 2 

Total  troops,  horse  and  foot 82,014 

The  artillery  of  Runjeet  Singh  consisted 
of  376  guns  and  370  swivels,  mounted  on 
the  backs  of  camels,  or  on  light  carriages 
adapted  to  their  size.  For  these,  there  was 
no  corps  of  artillery  regimented  and  organ- 
ized, as  is  the  custom  in  European  armies, 
but  there  was  a  darogha,  at  the  head  of  a 
large  establishment.  Several  of  the  corps 
of  cavalry,  and  all  the  battalions  of  infantry, 
had  guns  attached  to  them,  the  gunners  of 
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which  were  borne  on  the  strength  of  the 
respective  corps.  The  jlnsee^  or  heavy  train 
only,  is  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  army. 

The  above  accumulation  of  resources  and 
nf  force  had  grown  up  and  lieen  produced 
rntirtOy  by  the  care  and  exertions  of  the 
Maharaja.  His  father  left  him  nothing  but 
a  body  of  Sikh  cavalry,  little  superior  to  that 
t>f  his  neighbours,  who  have  all  now  been 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  subjects.  Run- 
joet  Singh,  in  the  fonnation  especially  of  his 
military  force,  evinced  the  same  inquiring 
activity,  the  same  attention  to  minutia?  and 
l)erseverance  in  watching  the  execution  of 
liis  plans,  which  characterized  the  first  Pet^r 
of  Russia.  The  want  of  a  generalizing 
mind,  to  refer  things  to  fixed  principles,  and 
to  lead  to  the  formation  or  adoption  of 
systems,  and  a  deficiency  of  the  intelligence 
resulting  from  education,  or  from  habitual 
(M)nverse  with  men  of  high  cultivation,  haw 
been  the  main  defects  of  his  character,  am 
are  the  causes  of  Runjeet  Singh's  govern 
ment   beinc?^   based  on  no  solid  forms  ar' 
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ditti,  formed  from  the  outcasts  of  society, 
and  from  the  dregs  in  particular  of  the 
agricultural  class,  men  all  in  the  most  des- 
perate circumstances,  and  driven  by  want  to 
adopt  the  life  of  robbers?  All  that  was 
educated  and  refined  had  disappeared  from 
the  Punjab  before  Runjeet  Singh  was  born. 
The  natural  effect,  however,  of  the  union  of 
authority  in  his  person  has  been,  to  create 
a  court,  where,  in  the  course  of  time,  science 
and  refinement  might  be  produced,  or  col- 
lected from  the  countries  around,  as  the 
habits  of  peace  and  luxury  supersede  the 
perpetual  activity  of  war  and  military  ex- 
peditions. 

And  let  not  those,  who  are  disposed  to 
give  to  Rimjeet  Singh  the  credit  due  to  him 
as  founder  of  a  kingdom  and  dynasty,  take 
exception  at  the  circumscribed  limit  of  his 
dominion,  as  lowering  his  merit  in  compa- 
rison with  others.  The  circumstances  of 
his  position,  with  the  British  Government 
on  one  side, — fresh  risen  to  a  majesty  of 
power,  that  it  would  have  been  madness 
for  him  to  think  of  encountering,  and  with 
the  prejudiced  and  fanatic  Musulman  popu- 
s  2 
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lation  of  Afghanistan  upon  every  other  fron- 
tier, have  been  barriers  against  extension, 
which  it  was  impossible  to  overcome,  and 
eriectually  forbade  the  hope  of  carrying  the 
Sikh  dominion  beyond  its  present  limits. 
The  gain  that  has  already  been  made  upon 
the  latter,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
brave  and  bigoted  Mahomedans  have,  in 
many  instances,  been  reconciled  to  the  swaj 
i»f  a  hated,  and  even  despised  sect,  are 
amongst  the  most  creditable  features  of  the 
policy  and  career  of  Runjeet  Singh. 

Towards  the  British  Government  his  con- 
duct has  been  marked  with  equal  sagacity. 
Ciireful  not  to  offend  to  the  point  leading  to 
actual  rupture,  he  contrived  to  make  his 
gain  of  the  juncture,  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  British  Government  stepped  forward 
to  confine  his  dominion  to  the  Sutluj,  and  to 
wrest  from  his  grasp  the  valuable  tract  be- 
tween that  river  and  the  Jumna,  which  was 
all  held  by  Sikhs,  and  regarded  by  him, 
therefore,  as  his  legitimate  and  certain  prey. 
When  the  ill-will  and  suspicion,  engendered 
by  this  interference,  had  subsided,  and  he 
felt  assured  that  the  interposing  government 
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Had  no  desire  to  push  its  conquests,  or  fur* 
ther  to  interfere  with  his  ambitious  views, 
lie  cultivated  its  friendship,  and  desired  to 
exhibit  himself  to  the  world  as  united  to  it 
by  close  relations. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Forster,  the 
traveller,  writing  in  1783,  just  after  the 
birth  of  Runjeet,  should  have  formed  so 
accurate  a  prognostic  of  the  destiny  of  the 
Sikh  nation.  "  We  may  see,"  he  observes, 
'*  some  ambitious  chief,  led  on  by  his  genius 
smd  success,  absorbing  the  power  of  his 
Bissociates,  display,  from  the  ruins  of  their 
commonwealth,  the  standard  of  monarchy." 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

REIGN   OF   KHURUK    SINGH. 
A.D.  1839  AND  1840. 

It  was  believed  by  many  persons  well 
uctiuaintcd  with  Indian  politics,  that  an 
authority  so  recently  formed,  and  so  ill- 
cenicnted,  as  that  which  had  been  created  by 
Ruiijcet  Singh,  and  maintained  by  his  pecu- 
liar talents  and  personal  influence,  would 
dissolve  into  fragments  at  his  death.  This 
exi)ectation  was  strengthened  by  the  know- 
ledge that  his  successor  was  weak,  almost 
imbecile,  and  utterly  incapable  of  controlling 
the  elements  of  disorder  which  the  removal 
of  the  firm  hand  of  Runjeet  would  releaae 
from  confinement.  But  not  only  had  that 
l)owerfiil  hand,  in  the  space  of  forty  years, 
impressed  a  shape  and  form  upon  the  govern 
nent,  which  made  the  parts  cohere,  but  th^ 
illations  maintained  by  the  late  Mah^'^li 
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provided  a  bulwark  which  would  have  en- 
ibled  a  successor  of  moderate  talents  to 
5omplete  what  Runjeet  had  left  imperfect, 
md  by  directing  his  attention,  no  longer 
required  in  the  field  of  conquest  and  aggres- 
jion,  to  measures  of  internal  improvement, 
io  establish  his  authority  upon  a  durable 
liasis. 

Fortunately  for  the  Sikhs,  the  British 
igents  in  that  quarter  hitherto,  Captain  Ross 
md  Captain  Murray,  had  been  men  of  ability, 
ind  at  this  critical  juncture,  the  British  poli- 
tical agent  for  Sikh  affairs  was  Mr.  George 
Russell  Clerk,  a  gentleman  possessing  not 
>nly  talents  and  energy,  but  practical  good 
jense,  and  though  of  unflinching  firmness, 
^ntle,  conciliating,  and  winning  in  his  man- 
ners. He  was  just  the  person,  says  a  very 
competent  authority,*  to  manage  the  rude 
md  boisterous  Sikhs :  prepared  to  yield,  even 
to  defend,  their  legitimate  claims ;  to  deny, 
firmly  but  gracefully,  their  false  pretensions. 
Always  on  the  alert,  not  listening  to  second- 
hand intelligence,  but  seeing  every  thing  with 
his  own  eyes,  he  kept  the  Sikh  authorities  to 
*  Calcutta  Review,  No.  II.  p.  477. 
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their  engagements,  by  shewing  that,  whilst 
we  respected  their  just  rights,  we  could 
enforce  a  due  regard  to  ours. 

The  successor  of  Runjeet  Singh  possessed 
another  advantage  in  the  able  minister  who 
had  been  appointed  to  the  vizeerat,  in  feet 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  government,  namely, 
Itaja  Dhean  Singh,  supposing  that  his  views 
did  not  reach  beyond  the  station  of  minister, 
and  aspire  to  the  throne  itself. 

The  Jummoo  brothers.  Rajas  Golab 
Singh,*  Dhean  Singh,  and  Soochet  Singh, 
who  have  exercised  an  important  influence 
upon  the  politics  of  the  Punjab,  belonged  to 
SI  respectable  Rajpoot  family  (of  the  Dogur 
tril)o)»  i»  the  Lower  Himalaya,  which  had 
fallen  into  obscurity.  The  three  brothers 
were  originally  meeans,  squires  or  depend- 
ants, of  the  Raja  of  Jummoo,  and  were  in- 
troduced to  the  notice  of  Runjeet  in  the 
following  manner.  Dhean,')'  who  was  i 
private   sowar  (or  lancer),  having  killed  a 

*  Xow  (1846)  tlie  only  survivor. 

t  AccordiiiiT  to  Von  Orlicb  (Punjab,  vol.  i.  p.  173) 
and  otlicr  autlioritics ;  but  Lawrence  (Adv.  in  Punjihi 
vol.  i.  p.  33)  says  it  was  the  eldest  brother,  Golsh. 
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man  in  a  feud,  fled  from  the  vengeance  of 
the  victim's  friends  to  the  Sikh  camp  in  the 
plains.  Whilst  Runjeet  Singh  was  reviewing 
his  troops,  he  observed,  by  the  side  of  his 
elephant,  a  common  lancer  breaking-in  a 
Yieious  horse.  The  beauty  of  the  young 
man  (then  about  twenty-five),  as  well  as  his. 
akill  and  bold  carriage,  struck  him,  and  the 
replies  made  to  his  questions  confirmed  his 
good  opinion.  Runjeet  took  Dhean  into  his 
household,  made  him  first  porter  to  the 
palace,  then  deohrewala  (lord  of  the  privy 
chamber,  or  chamberlain),  and  ultimately 
prime  minister,  in  which  capacity  he  amassed 
enormous  wealth,  became  master  of  a  large 
mountainous  country  in  Little  Tibet,  and  on 
the  borders  of  Cashmere,  studded  with  hill 
forts,  maintaining  an  army  of  25,000  men, 
and  a  fine  artillery.  He  has  been  described 
as  a  fine-looking  man,  and  though  slightly 
lame,  of  a  noble  presence,  rather  above  the 
usual  height  of  natives,  with  a  quick  and 
intelligent  eye,  lofty  handsome  forehead,  and 
aquiline  features.  Modest  and  unassuming  in 
his  speech  and  deportment,  polite  and  affable 
in  his  manners,  he  nevertheless  cherished  a 
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began  to  extend  his  conquests  on  all  sides, 
between  Cashmere  and  Attock,  nominally 
jfbr  the  Sikh  ruler,  but  really  on  his  own 
behalf,  and  came  to  be  considered,  after 
Runjeet,  the  greatest  lord  in  the  Punjab. 
The  character  of  this  personage  has  been 
portrayed  in  very  dark  colours,  as  a  cruel 
tyrant,  whose  ambition  threatened  to  absorb 
all  the  independent  rajaships  in  the  hills,  and 
under  whose  oppressions  and  extortions  the 
people  groaned.*  He  is  accused  of  massa- 
cring his  prisoners,  and  even  flaying  men 
alive  and  stuffing  their  skins  with  grass,  to 
be  exhibited  as  examples  to  others.  Major 
Lawrence  states  that  he  is  reported  to  have 
put  to  death  no  fewer  than  12,000  persons. 
He  had  the  management  of  all  the  family  ter- 
ritories, under  a  compact  with  his  brothers. 
He  is  indefatigable  in  business,  and  possesses 
much  information.  M.  Jacquemont,f  who 
visited  him  in  his  hill  principality  in  1831, 
described  Golab  as  about  forty,  very  hand- 

♦  Barnes,  Bokhara,  vol.  ii.  p.  284.  Vigne,  As. 
Joam.  vol.  XX vi.  p.  201.  Lawrence,  Adv.  in  Punjab, 
vol.  ii.  p.  75. 

t  Letters  from  India,  vol.  ii.  p.  2. 

VOL.    II.  T 
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4(oitic,  a  linn  in  roomge,  bat  witli  the  pU 
milrlest,  uid  most  elej^ant  tnannera.  \ 
LatiroQco  ^ys,  OoUb>  bistoi^  urould 
fill  ft  volnuie* 

Soochct,  the  youngest  broth«?r,  oltlion 
sbartfd  the  favour  of  Ronjeet,  acquired  ^ 
anf)  was  wealtbj  and  powerftil,  did  onl 
Mm^ir  to  tbo  same  emineore  n«  his  I 
and  M-as  not  much  trusted.  ^H 

From  the  year  1827»  these  ibred  pi 
inifrTvs8ec1  the  entire  favour  of  Runjc<*fr 
according  to  Burues,  Golab  was   tlii 
oDu  of  tlicm  vho  could  read,  the  otb« 
being  ignorant  of  the  first  mdluitiDts  a 
cation.     Major  LawTKUce  a«werta,  that 
by    ministorjug  to   Kunjeet'a   deb«M 
that  Dhcan  first  obtained  bis  favour^  i 
retained  it  by  the  !>asest  subserviency 

Khuruk  Singh  ascended  the  throne  q\ 
Some  ivhtspers  were  circulated  r«apect 
deeigii  to  Ptih^titute  Heem  Stngh,  the 
Dhean  Singh ;  hut  this  project  doems 
(distent  with  the  part  acted  by  Dheau* 
movements  were  made  by  the  Koonwai 
Singh*  or  by  Im  j>arti»aus  ;  but*  wjtboi 
*  Adv.  m  Put^aLit  ui  anU^ 
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couragement  from  the  British  Government, 
he  had  no  prospect  of  success.  A  deputa- 
tion, consisting  of  Mr.  Clerk  and  Captain 
Osborne  (military  secretary  to  the  Governor- 
General),  proceeded  to  Lahore,  in  July, 
1839,  to  compliment  the  new  Maharaja  on  his 
accession.  Sher  Singh  hastened  to  make  his 
peace  with  his  brother,  and,  by  the  interces- 
sion of  Raja  Dhean  Singh,  was  favourably 
received. 

Meanwhile,  the  expedition  beyond  the 
Indus  had  realized  the  utmost  expectations 
of  the  projectors  ;  Shah  Shuja,  by  the  aid  of 
the  British  forces,  had  recovered  his  two 
capitals  of  Candahar  and  Cabul,  with  the 
fortress  of  Ghuzni ;  Dost  Mahomed  Khan  was 
a  prisoner,  and  the  various  chiefs  of  Afghan- 
istan appeared  to  acquiesce  in  the  Shah's 
authority.  The  British  detachment,  under 
Colonel  Wade,  destined  to  co-operate  with 
the  Sikh  force  at  Peshawur,  and  that  of 
Prince  Timur,  the  son  of  Shah  Shuja,  passed 
the  Sutluj,  with  the  ready  permission  of  the 
Sikh  authorities,  in  February,  traversed  the 
Punjab,  crossed  the  Indus  at  Attock  in 
March,  and  arrived  at  Peshawur  on  the  27th 
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of  that  month.  The  allied  forces  were  com- 
posed of  heterogeneous  elements.  Tlie  Bri- 
tish troops  (native)  did  not  amount  to  400; 
the  Shahzadeh's  levy  consisted  of  about 
:{,5()()  men,  Ghoorkas,  Xujeebs  (volunteers), 
Poorbeas  (Hindustanis),  &c.  The  Sikh  aux- 
iliaries amounted  to  G,00(),  all  Musulmans, 
(conformably  to  the  treaty.  General  Ventura 
(who  had  returned  from  a  visit  to  Europe) 
was  appointed  to  command  this  force ;  he 
arrived  at  Peshawur  on  the  lltli  April,  being 
followed  on  the  2Gth  by  Prince  Nou  Xehal 
Singh.  Although  it  is  acknowledged  that 
Ivunject,  as  far  as  his  health  allowed  himto 
attend  to  public  business,  endeavoured  to 
tulfil  the  engagements  he  had  entered  into 
by  the  treaty,  the  dislike  of  the  Sikh  army, 
f)tlicors  and  men,  to  co-operate  with  the 
British,  was  scarcely  concealed.*  They  al- 
lowed our  troops  and  Prince  Timur's  levies 
to  enter  the  Khybur  pass,  in  July,  unassisted 
— (*xi)ecting,  or  hoping,  they  would  be  de- 
feated ;  but  were  mortified  to  find  they  forced 
that  terrific  defile,  taking  the  fort  of  Ali  Mus- 
ji<l,  whence  they  reached  Jelallabad  on  the 
*  Barr,  March  to  Peshawur  in  1831),  p.  319. 
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17th  August,  and  arrived  at  Cabul,  which  they 
found  in  the  occupation  of  the  British  army, 
on  the  2nd  September.  The  campaign  being 
over,  our  auxiliary  forces  quitted  that  city  in 
the  beginning  of  October,  being  followed  by 
the  army  of  the  Indus,  which  on  the  1st 
January,  1840,  ceased  to  exist. 

Intelligence  of  the  death  of  Runjeet 
reached  Peshawur  on  the  2nd  July,  in  the 
midst  of  these  operations ;  but  Prince  Nou 
Nehal  Singh  remained  at  that  city,  from 
whence  he  despatched  General  Ventura  to 
Lahore. 

A  cordial  understanding  was  not  likely  to 
subsist  long  between  a  weak,  almost  idiotic, 
prince,  like  Khuruk  Singh,  surrounded  by 
artful  and  ambitious  men,  and  the  great 
minister,  clothed  with  all  the  executive 
functions  of  the  government,  who  was  intent 
upon  engrossing  the  whole  power  of  the 
state.  Towards  the  end  of  October,  1839, 
the  Maharaja  gave  great  offence  to  Dhean 
Singh,  by  taking  into  his  councils  and  favour  a 
low-bom  minion,  of  handsome  person,  named 
Cheyt  Singh,  bold,  forward,  and  intriguing, 
who,  if  he  had  been  content  with  the  com- 
T  2 
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iiiand  of  wealth  and  patronage,  might  hare 
secured  a  longer  reign  over  his  feeble  master, 
lint  Cheyt  Singh,  without  a  single  qualifica- 
tit»n  for  the  office,  aimed  at  the  iK)St  of 
minister,  and  the  power  attained  by  the 
.lunmiot)  brothers  had  provoked,  even 
ainontrst  Uunjeet's  family,  a  sufficient  num- 
l>rr  of  enemies  to  render  it  a  matter  of  little 
tlitlirulty  to  raise  a  party  against  them. 

Amongst  the  most  confidential  counsellors 
of  Kunjeet,  next  to  the  Junimoo  brothers 
and  tlui  Fakir  Uzeez-ud-deen,  were  the 
Mhaos  (or  brothers)  Ram  Singh*  and  Govind 
Kam,  and  Misrf  Beni  Ram.  The  latter 
had  been  Runjeet's  treasurer,  in  which  office 
hr  was  continued  by  Khuruk  Singh,  and 
all  tlirei*  had  many  relations  and  connections 
in  various  departments  of  the  government. 
Thoso  |)oi'S()ns  entered  into  the  league  formed 
ti>  dcv-^troy  the  Jummoo  Rajas,  and  they  made 
daily  accessions  to  the  conspiracy  amongsi 
\hr  army,  liaving,  it  is  said,  gained  over  some 
of  tlie  regiments.     The  vigilance  of  Dheai 

I^pn  Sinirh  aW>ne  took  the  pahal^  ainl  became: 
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Singh  did  not  slumber.  Aware  that  Nou 
Nehal  Singh,  then  a  spirited  youth  of  twenty, 
was  the  idol  of  the  army,  he  despatched  intel- 
ligence of  the  intrigues  to  him,  at  Peshawur, 
urging  the  necessity  of  his  presence  to  pro- 
tect his  own  interests.  Nou  Nehal,  though 
he  feared  and  hated  the  Jummoo  family,  saw 
the  prudence  of  availing  himself  of  their 
influence  to  overthrow  the  upstart,  Cheyt 
Singh.  On  the  night  of  the  8th  October,  a 
large  body  of  Golab  Singh's  hill  troops  occu- 
pied the  citadel,  with  artillery,  the  matches 
burning,  and  surrounded  the  palace.  Before 
daylight,  Prince  Nou  Nehal  Singh,  accompa- 
nied by  the  three  mjas,  Golab,  Dhean,  and 
Soochet,  their  personal  adherents  and  armed 
men,  entered  the  palace,  and  penetrated, 
without  causing  alarm,  towards  the  sleeping 
apartments  of  the  Maharaja.  In  the  outer 
area  they  were  challenged  by  two  orderlies, 
who  were  instantly  cut  down.  Finding  that 
the  Maharaja  and  his  minion  were  asleep  in 
an  upper  room,  the  party  proceeded  thither, 
but  were  stopped  by  a  company  of  soldiers, 
and  a  soobadar,  who  refused  to  let  them  pass ; 
but  the  men,  observing  Prince  Nou  Nehal 
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Singh,  declared  they  could  not  disobey  him, 
and  fell  into  his  train.  The  altercation  dis- 
turbed Khunik  Singh  and  his  favourite,  who 
concealed  themselves  in  dark  comers  of 
adjoining  rooms.  Cheyt  Singh  was  first  dis- 
covered, and  immediately  cut  to  pieces; 
shortly  after,  the  Maharaja  was  found,  almost 
naked,  cowering  under  some  furniture.  He 
begged  in  abject  terms  for  life,  and  was  assured 
that  no  violence  was  meditated  against  him. 
I  le  was,  however,  placed  under  restraint ;  the 
guards  were  changed,  and  in  the  morning  it 
was  announced  that  Cheyt  Singh,  having  been 
detected  in  a  plot  to  sell  the  country  to  the 
Feringees  (English),  had  been  put  to  death 
by  the  Maharaja's  orders.  At  the  Dussenu 
a  few  days  after,  the  whole  party  moved  to 
Aniritsur.  The  only  other  conspirator  who 
appears  to  have  been  punished  was  Benee 
Ilani,  who  was  thrown  into  prison,  upon  the 
plea  that  he  had  refused  to  shew  the  hei^ 
apparent  the  treasury. 

From  this  time  Khuruk  Singh  was  not 
suffered  to  take  any  share  in  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs.  He  was  present  at 
the  durbars,  clothed    with    the   insignia  of 
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royalty,  but  sat  like  a  statue,  and  was  really 
kept  in  strict,  though  not  close,  confinement ; 
Nou  Nehal  Singh  being  the  virtual  sovereign. 
Some  authorities  say,  that  Khuruk  gradually 
pined  away  under  the  effect  of  some  slow, 
but  subtle  poison,  which  must  have  been 
administered  by  the  orders,  or  with  the  con- 
nivance, of  his  son. 

With  the  change  of  rulers,  a  change  of 
councils  took  place  at  the  court  of  Lahore. 
However  hostile  might  be  the  feelings  of  the 
minister  towards  the  English,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  sound  policy  forbade  a  rupture 
with  the  British  Government,  and  therefore 
he  strictly  adhered  to  the  obligations  con- 
tracted with  it  by  the  late  ruler.  Nou 
Nehal  Singh,  entertaining  the  same  senti- 
ments regarding  the  alliance,  had  not 
prudence  to  veil  them.  An  anti-English 
feeling  pervaded  all  the  departments  of  the 
administration ;  emissaries  were  discovered 
in  various  quarters  exciting  a  prejudice 
against  our  countrymen;  questions  were 
raised  upon  the  treaty  respecting  the  adjust- 
ment of  boundaries  between  the  Sikh  and 
Cabul  dominions  in  the  Peshawur  territory 
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and  the  Derajats ;  the  maintenance  of 
5,(M)0  Mahonicdan  troops  by  the  Sikhs  it 
Peshawur  and  the  tolls  upon  the  Indus  and 
Siitluj  were  likewise  matters  of  dispute,  and 
even  whether  a  passage  should  be  granted  to 
our  troops  to  and  from  Afghanistan  vast 
•juestion  debated  with  great  exeitemeni 
Upon  one  oeoasion,  it  is  reported,  the  prince, 
in  o])en  durbar,  before  all  the  sirdars,  drev 
his  sword,  and  declared  that  he  was  ready  to 
use  it  for  the  destruction  of  the  encroaching 
influence  of  the  English.  Meanwhile,  ft 
was  said  that  warlike  preparations  were  going 
on  at  Lahore ;  that  the  arsenals  were  being 
filled  and  cannon  made  ui)on  a  new  principle, 
with  percussion-locks. 

It  demanded  all  the  powers  and  patience 
«)f  Mr.  Clerk  to  deal  with  dispositions  so 
hostile;  but  at  length  the  counsels  of  the 
anti-British  j)arty  were  overruled  in  the 
tlurbar,  and  all  the  points  in  dispute  were 
conceded  by  the  Sikh  court. 

Dhean  Singh  was  not  content  with  the 
present  state  of  things.  He  found  that 
Nou  Nehal  Singh  had  all  the  energy  and 
talents  of  his  grandfather,  though  with  les 
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Ipct  and  caution,  and  that  his  ovm  influence 
WTBB  decreasing  daily.  Ram  Singh  and  Go- 
liDd  Ram,  with  Jemadar  Khooshal  Singh,* 
ftMrmed  the  prince's  privy  council,  and  not 
Mtily  took  the  control  of  public  affairs  out  of 
Uie  hands  of  the  minister,  but  treated  him 
ifith  personal  disrespect. 

Meanwhile,  the  health  of  Khuruk  Singh 
whtinued  to  decline,  and  on  the  5th  Novem- 
ber he  expired,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight. 
He  was  not  only  of  weak  intellect,  but  an  ill- 
looking  man,  in  a  court  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  handsome  persons,  and  his  man- 
ners were  awkward  and  repulsive. 

Upon  this  occasion,  another  scene  of  self- 
immolation  took  place.    On  the  day  following 

♦  Khooshal  Singh  was  a  Hindu,  native  of  Saharu- 
pur,  in  the  British  territory ;  he  was  a  man  of  low  birth, 
uid,  according  to  Biirnes,  cook  to  a  private  soldier. 
Being  a  fine,  handsome  young  fellow,  he  won  the  base 
fayour  of  Runjeet,  who  made  him  one  of  the  hundred 
picked  soldiers  appointed  to  be  his  night  guard.  He 
turned  Sikh,  and  for  fifteen  years  held  the  command 
of  the  door-way,  which  was  a  post  of  influence  as  well 
fts  confidence.  He  was  called  jemadar,  or  lieutenant, 
fts  being  second  only  to  Runjeet.  As  a  commander,  he 
wikB  harsh  and  tyrannical.  Major  Lawrence  describes 
bim  as,  in  his  time,  a  coarse,  vulgar-looking  man. 
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his  ileath,  the  body  of  the  deceased  Maliaraja 
was  Imrnc'd,  and  with  it  the  Rani  Issur,  sister 
of  Sirdar  Mungful  Singh,  and  three  of  her  fe- 
male attendants.  No  motive,  but  a  slavish 
obedience  to  a  tyrannical  superstition,  can  be 
assi^ni'd  for  this  act,  Khuruk  Singh's  cbara^ 
ter  being  one  which  could  have  inspired 
neither  allection  nor  respect. 

The  demise  of  the  sovereign,  which  had 
Ikhmi  long  expected,  caused  no  other  sensa- 
tion than  joy,  since  tho  event  transferred 
the  authority  of  the  state,  in  all  its  plenitude, 
to  the  hands  of  a  prince,  who  was  popular 
amongst  all  classes,  especially  the  militarr, 
and  whose  reign,  it  was  anticipated,  would 
shed  an  additional  lustre  upon  the  Sikh 
nation.  This  j)rospect,  however,  was  disap- 
pointed by  an  occurrence  which,  if  it  were 
not  well  authenticated,  might  be  supposed  to 
b(^  invented  bytlie  dispensers  of  poetical  jus- 
tice, as  a  i)unishnient  for  the  unnatural  con- 
duct of  Prince  Nou  Nehal  Singh  towards  his 
father,  or  be  ascribed  to  the  deep  and  artful 
(contrivance  of  the  Jummoo  family.  Upon  tb 
•nn/.in«ion  of  the  funeral  rites,  the  new  Mi*- 
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t>er8  of  the  Jummoo  family,  except  Raja 
Grolab  Singh,  were  proceeding  to  the  Ravi 
to  bathe,  when,  in  passing  through  one  of  the 
soTered  gateways  of  the  city,  the  crush  of 
elephants  shook  the  structure,  and  caused 
(me  of  the  beams,  of  immense  weight,  to 
Ul ;  it  struck  Nou  Nehal  Singh  on  the  head, 
Ukd  Oodum  Singh,  son  of  Golab  Singh  (who 
wms  on  the  prince's  elephant),  on  the  loins. 
The  latter  died  immediately ;  the  prince 
lingered  in  an  insensible  state  till  night, 
when  he  expired. 

Nou  Nehal,*  who  was  the  only  son  of 
Khuruk  Singh,  did  not  yet  number  twenty 
jrears.f  He  was  a  young  man  of  very  pro- 
mising talents,  brave,  high-spirited,  active, 
with  great  firmness  of  character,  and  many 
of  the  better  qualities  of  his  grandfather, 
but  rash  and  self-willed.  In  his  moral  habits 
be  was  an  example  to  that  corrupt  court, 
being  sober  and  comparatively  temperate 
amidst  the  scenes  of  debauchery  which  sur- 
rounded him.     His  person  and  manners  were 

*  This  name  signifies  '  new  stem,'  or  *  stock.' 
t  See  p.  59.     The  official  notification  by  the  Indian 
Government  makes  his  age  twenty-two. 
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sii»rei*able,  and  bis  countenance  was  intel- 
ligont,  though  not  handsome. 

During  tliese  transactions  the  Sikh  arms 
were  not  idle.  A  strong  force  was  sent  by 
i»rdor  of  Nou  Nehal  Singh  (in  opposition  to 
tlie  advice  of  the  minister)  against  the  hill 
>tate  of  Mundi,  in  the  Alpine  Punjab,  under 
the  eonnnand  of  General  Ventura  and  Lena 
Singh,  Majethia.  The  raja  of  this  state  was 
a  tributary  of  Lahore,  and  paid  six  lakhs  of 
rupees  to  the  Sikh  treasury.  The  tribute 
l>eing  in  arrear,  the  army  was  sent  nominallr 
to  enforce  its  payment,  but  really  to  seize 
the  territory.  The  raja  discharged  a  portion 
of  tlie  debt,  and  gave  security  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  remainder,  promising  future 
]»unotuality;  nevertheless.  General  Ventura 
took  i)ossession  of  the  whole  country,  and  of 
the  raja's  person,  employing,  for  the  latter 
object,  a  species  of  stratagem,  so  often  re- 
sorted to  by  Runjeet  Singh  as  to  become  f 
part  of  his  policy.  When  the  raja  supposed 
that  every  thing  was  settled,  he  was  invited 
^o  visit  the  general,  in  order  to  receive  a 
vl':.ln*  li-occ  q4    lonour,  and  upon  \0i 
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ment  of  infantry,  and  the  person  of  the  raja 
secured.  The  success  of  this  expedition 
enabled  the  general  to  extend  the  Sikh 
authority  over  other  hill  states  in  Kulu, 
Sukyt,  and  as  far  as  the  mountains  which 
Bkirt  the  western  course  of  the  Sutluj.  The 
events  at  Lahore,  however,  put  a  stop  to 
these  conquests.  General  Ventura  was  re- 
ceived with  all  the  respect  due  to  a  conqueror, 
bringing  the  trophies  of  200  forts,  belonging 
to  various  hill  chiefs,  on  his  arrival  at  the 
capital,  in  December,  1840. 

Towards  the  north  and  west,  Raja  Golab 
Singh  had  been  for  some  years  pushing  his 
usuq)ations  as  far  as  the  valley  of  Cashmere, 
and  even  beyond  it.  He  had  seized  upon 
Little  Tibet,  invaded  Ladakh,  and  taken 
Leh,  the  capital,  placing  upon  the  gudi  a 
minion  of  his  own.  The  capture  of  Little 
Tibet  and  of  its  sovereign  is  said  to  have 
been  accomplished  in  the  same  treacherous 
manner  as  that  which  was  so  successful 
at  Mundi.  Zorawur  Singh,  one  of  the  ge- 
nerals of  Golab,  invited  Ahmed  Shah,  the 
raja  (or  gylfo),  to  visit  him,  when  he  was 
seized  and  put  in  chains.     This  Sikh  general, 
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who  had  gained  a  victory  over  the  rightful 
raja  of  Little  Tibet,  in  1835,  at  Syru,  near 
Zanskar,  continued  bis  conquests  up  to  the 
very  confines  of  the  Chinese  empire,  vhich 
roused  the  jealousy  of  its  very  jealous  autho- 
rities, and  a  severe  conflict  took  place  be- 
tween the  Sikh  and  Chinese  forces,  in  which 
Zorawiir  Singh  fell :  but  this  event  belongs 
to  a  later  period  of  Sikh  history. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

REIGN   OF   SHER   SINGH. 
A.D.  1840  TO  1842. 

The  event  which  had  created  a  vacancy  of 
the  throne  was  so  sudden  and  unforeseen, 
that  all  parties  were  unprepared,  and  the 
succession  did  not  so  clearly  belong,  by  right 
of  primogeniture,  to  the  next  son  of  Runjeet, 
as  to  preclude  all  other  claims.  The  circum- 
stances of  his  birth*  threw  a  doubt  upon 
the  legitimacy  of  Sher  Singh,  who  had  never 
been  distinctly  acknowledged  by  his  reputed 
father,  and  was  spoken  of  as  the  son  of  a 
thoka^  or  carpenter.  The  qualities  of  his 
character  did  not  unfit  him  to  wield  the  Sikh 
sceptre,  and  Dhean  Singh,  the  minister, 
whose  will  inclined  the  balance,  determined 
to  embrace  his  interests.  He  accordingly 
concealed  the  death  of  Nou  Nehal  Singh, 
♦  See  vol.  i.  p.  281. 
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giving  out  that  his  injury  was  slight,  and  ex- 
cluding all  but  his  partisans  from  access  to 
the  prince  whilst  he  lived.  In  the  meanwhile, 
he  despatched  messengers  to  his  brother 
(jolab,  and  to  Sher  Singh,  who  was  then  at 
his  district  of  Butala,  about  seventy  miles 
from  Lahore,  urging  him  to  lose  no  time  in 
coming  to  the  capital.  Upon  the  arrival  of 
Sher  Singh,  the  death  of  Nou  Nehal  vas 
aimounced ;  the  sirdars  were  convened,  and 
it  was  resolved  that  Sher  Singh  should  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  government,  as 
regent,  it  being  suggested  that  the  widow  of 
tlie  late  Maharaja  was  pregnant.  He  vas 
accordingly  proclaimed  sovereign  of  the 
Punjab  on  the  7th  November. 

During  the  few  days  occupied  in  the  fdne- 
ral  ceremonies  of  the  late  Maharaja  (in  wbidi 
his  two  wives,  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and 
beauty,  were  burnt  with  the  corpse),  when 
Sikh  etiquette  requires  an  entire  abstinence 
from  public  business,  a  formidable  oppositioD 
to  the  pretensions  of  Sher  Singh  was  matured. 
Chund  Kowr,  the  mother   of   Nou  Nehal 

sinj-^,   qvflil^'1  hprgAlf     if  fht:    —il**  of  pti^v^ 
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sion  recognized  by  the  Manjee  Sikhs,* 
whereby  a  widow  has,  in  defaiJt  of  male 
ofipring,  a  title  prior  to  that  of  a  brother, 
and  claimed  the  throne  in  her  own  right. 
She-  was  the  first  wife  of  Khuruk  Singh, 
and  at  this  time  about  £Drty-four  years  of 
age;  her  person  was  still  pleasing,  althongh 
rather  corpulent.  Being  a  woman  of  much 
energy,  and  little  principle  or  compunc- 
tion, as  well  as  of  dissolute  manners,  she 
took  advantage  of  the  period  of  twelve 
days'  suspension  of  business  to  form  a  strong 
party,  of  which  Ajeet  Singh,  Sindawala,  her 
paramour,  was  the  head.  Before  that  period 
had  expired,  Uttur  Singh,  the  head  of  the 
Sindawala  family,  the  nearest  to  the  throne 
after  the  direct  descendants  of  Runjeet, 
arrived  at  Lahore,  as  well  as  Golab  Singh, 
who,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  took  a 
different  side  from  bis  brother  Dhean.  Even 
Dhean's  son,  Heera  Singh,  the  favourite 
minion  of  Runjeet,  and  who  performed  so 
conspicuous  a  part  in  the  drama  afterwards 
enacted  at  this  court,  chose  the  cause  of  Chund 

^  Vol.  i.  p.  147. 
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Kowr,  which  was  also  embraced  by  the 
aniiy.  Dhean  Singh  now  relinquished  the 
attempt  to  maintain  Sher  Singh  upon  the 
throne,  and  the  latter  resigned  his  preten- 
sions, being  the  first  to  present  his  nuzzur, 
of  101  pieces  of  gold  coin,  to  Chund  Kowr, 
who,  with  the  consent  of  the  sirdars,  was  on 
the  30th  November  proclaimed  Rani. 

The  conduct  of  the  Jummoo  brothers  in 
this  aflhir  is  difficult  of  explanation.  Most 
authorities  agree  in  attributing  the  different 
parts  taken  by  them, — Dhean  and  Soochet 
linking  themselves  apparently  with  the  in- 
terest of  Sher  Singh,  and  Golab  and  Heera 
with  the  Rani, — to  some  deep-laid  scheme  of 
subtle  policy.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  traced  to 
a  motive  which,  in  troubled  times,  impelled 
different  members  of  one  family  iu  England 
to  join  opposite  political  parties,  namely,  a 
desire  to  preserve  the  family  estates. 

Had  the  Rani  been  a  woman  of  prudence 
and  decency,  and  had  her  council  been  men 
of  ability  and  principle,  she  might  have 
^ctaine'^   ^'^'"  '^^^^iitioj^   ^t   the  head   of  the 
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martial  people  like  the  Sikhs  to  be  ruled  by 
a  woman.*  But  she  regarded  the  supreme 
aiitiioritj  as  a  means  of  indulging  her  pas- 
sions and  vices ;  the  licentiousness  which 
was  tolerated  in  Runjeet  Singh  was  scan- 
dalous, even  at  Lahore,  in  a  female;  and, 
moreover,  she  forgot  how  much  she  owed  to 
tiie  army  (which  bad,  perhaps,  placed  her 
upcm.  the  throne),  having  not  only  omitted 
to  distribute  gifts  amongst  them,  but  curtailed 
their  privileges.  She  did  not  appear  in 
public,  and  her  council  consisted  of  men  who 
were  not  popular.  Khooshal  Singb  was 
hated  by  the  troops ;  Ram  Singh  and  Govind 
Ram  were  unacquainted  with  military  mat- 
ters, and  these  were  her  chief  advisers,  in 
addition  to  Golab  Singh,  whose  sincerity  and 
fidelity  were  equivocal.  The  Rani  and  her  ad- 
visers were  opposed  to  the  restoration  of  Raja 
Dhean  Singh  to  his  former  authority,  though 
be  still  held  the  post  of  prime  minister,  and 
it  was  ordered  by  the  council  that  hem^e- 

♦  When  this  objection  was  suggested  to  Chnnd 
Kowr,  it  is  said,  she  replied,  '^  England  is  ruled  by  a 
queen  ;  why  should  it  be  a  disgrace  to  the  Punjab  to  be 
gOTemed  by  a  rani  ?  " 
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fonvaril  all  decrees  were  to  be  signed  \iiih 
the  Rani's  own  hand. 

Discontent  soon  spread  throughout  the 
country ;  insurrections  broke  out  in  Tarious 
l>arts,  and  the  army  at  Lahore  began  to 
manifest  that  sj)irit  of  turbulence  which  led 
subsequently  to  such  fearful  consequences. 
Sher  Singh  was  not  an  inattentive  spectator 
of  a  state  of  things  which  portended  a  revo- 
lution. With  a  view  of  averting  this  cala- 
mity, or  to  secure  the  throne  upon  any  terms, 
he  proposed  to  marry  Chund  Kowr,  his 
brother's  widow,  according  to  the  Sikh  rite 
of  Kuratca^  or  Chadur-dula.*  The  Rani, 
though  slie  had  no  design  thus  to  part  with 
power,  affected  to  receive  the  proposal  fa- 
vourably, and  invited  Sher  Singh  to  an 
interview,  treacherously  making  arrange- 
ments to  waylay  and  murder  him.  This  plot 
was  disclosed  (it  is  said  by  Dhean  Singh)  to 
Sher  Singh,  who  retired  to  Butala. 

Tlie  majority  of  the  sirdars  now  became 
convinced  that  the  welfare  of  the  nation 
required  the  removal  of  the  Rani,  and  the 
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Dhean  Singh  and  his  brother  Soochet,  on 
pretence  of  a  hunting-party  in  the  hills,  left 
Lahore,  and  in  an  interview  with  Sher  Singh, 
idvised  him  to  march  to  the  capital,  de- 
claring that  the  troops  there  were  ready 
to  join  him,  and  that  General  Ventura  would 
ifford  his  aid.  This  declaration  was  con- 
Srmed  by  the  arrival  of  secret  agents  from 
the  army,  pledging  the  troops  to  support  his 
[claims,  on  condition  that  he  gave  them  a 
[pertain  amount  of  donatives,  which  was 
jpecified  in  a  written  agreement. 

The  day  of  the  Bussunt  festival  (10th 
January),  when  the  Sikh  troops  at  Lahore 
(vould  be  paraded,  was  fixed  upon  as  that  of 
the  proclamation  of  Sher  Singh,  who  set  out 
From  Butala,  with  about  500  men,  on  the 
Bth  January,  and  marching  with  expedition, 
arrived  with  his  little  band  before  Lahore  on 
the  10th.  Rumours  of  an  intended  outbreak 
bad  reached  the  ears  of  the  Rani's  party,  and 
Golab  Singh  occupied  the  Summun-boorj, 
or  citadel  of  Lahore,  with  his  personal  troops, 
about  3,000  men,  placing  the  city  gates  in 
charge  of  Sikhs  who  were  sworn  to  be  faith- 
ful to  the  Rani.    Money  and  liberal  promises 
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were  dispensed  to  the  troops  and  even  tk 
people.  Upon  the  arrival  of  Sher  Singh  in 
the  vicinity  of  Lahore,  General  Ventura 
immediately  went  to  him,*  with  6,000  men 
and  twenty-one  pieces  of  artillery.  Nearly 
at  the  same  moment,  Dhean  Singh  galloped 
ui>,  having  preceded  a  body  of  15,000  hill- 
men,  whom  he  wns  leading  from  his  estates. 

The  rani  had  shut  herself  up  in  the  Ha- 
zaree  Bagh,  or  palace,  with  Uttur  Singh,  Ajeet 
Singh,  Lena  Singh,  and  others  of  her  ^^artj; 
but  they  had  no  confidence.  The  troops  in 
the  city  were  not  to  be  depended  upon,  and 
part  of  Golab's  hill  troops  were  occupied  in 
watching  the  Sikh  garrison.  However,  the 
gates  of  the  city  were  closed,  and  the  walls 
mounted  with  cannon,  which  repeatedly  fired 
at  the  assailants ;  but  in  the  night  of  the 
14th,  the  latter  gained  an  entrance  into  the 
city,  where  Sher  Singh  was  welcomed  with 
acclamations. 

The  citadel  was  defended  with  great  ob- 
stinacy. An  assault,  after  the  gate  and  part 
of  t\u^  wall  had  been  breached,  by  a  stonninif 

T*  i«  said  that  the  general  did  not  join  Sher  S;n^^ 
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jrtj  of  Akalis  and  others,  headed  by  Jowala 
Dgh,  was  repulsed,  and  the  party  almost 
etroyed.  The  conflict  raged  till  the  even- 
^  of  the  17th  January,  the  assailants 
ffering  more  than  the  garrison,  being  com- 
Btely  without  shelter.  The  loss  of  the 
siegers,  it  is  said,  amounted  to  2,000  men. 
le  exasperated  soldiers  vowed  revenge 
ainst  Golab's  party;  at  length  Dhean 
agh  and  Soochet  Singh,  having  procured  a 
[>mise  of  pardon  for  Golab  Singh  and 
3era  Singh,  by  the  intervention  of  General 
mtura,  a  parley  was  entered  into,  and  the 
adel  surrendered ;  but  it  required  great 
Drts,  and  all  the  influence  of  General 
jntura,  to  prevent  the  massacre  of  the 
ive  garrison,  which  marched  out  secretly 
night,  a  Sikh  priest  being  sent  as  a  hos- 
;e  for  their  safety. 

The  Sikh  soldiers,  baulked  of  their  re- 
ige  upon  the  garrison  of  the  citadel,  seem 
have  wreaked  their  fury  upon  the  city, 
e  enormities  of  which  they  were  guilty,  it 
said,  almost  bafile  belief.  Property  was 
mdered  and  wantonly  destroyed;  mer- 
mts  and  shopkeepers  were  tortured;  under 
iroL.  II.  X 
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the  pretext  of  seeking  for  obnoxious  com- 
nian<lers  and  moonsheesp  every  species  of 
violence  and  cruelty  was  perpetrated.  "  Had 
the  city  been  taken  by  storm,  it  would  not, 
pnihably,  have  suffered  more,"*  General 
Court,  M'bo,  like  M.  Ventura,  however  ft- 
vourablc  he  might  have  been  to  the  cause  of 
Sher  Singh,  scorned  to  violate  his  oath,  \n& 
an  object  of  peculiar  hatred  to  the  Sikh 
troops ;  his  house  was  pillaged,  and  he  was 
oblige<i,  in  order  to  save  his  life,  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  British  territory,  whither  he 
was  followed  by  the  Sindawala  sirdar,  Uttur 
Singh.  Khooshal  Singh  was  generously 
protected  by  Sher  Singh  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  life ;  others  escaped  by  being  carried 
out  of  the  city  in  tubs  and  baskets.  Golab 
Singh  and  Heera  Singh  retired  with  their 
troops  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Ravi. 

Meanwhile,  Chund  Kowr,  though  a  pri- 
soner, experienced  no  other  violence;  Ac 
was  allowed  to  occupy  apartments  in  the  fort, 
with  Tek  Chund,  her  treasurer,  and,  as  re- 
])orted,  one  of  her  paramours,  and  an  ample 
allowance  was  made  to  her.  Previous  to  the 
*  Calcutta  Review,  No.  II.  p.  488. 
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fal}  of  the  citadel^  she  had  dei^atched  Ajeet 
Singh  to  Mr.  Cierk,  then  at  Umbala  (towards 
whom,  upon  her  accession,  she  held  vwy  high 
language),  and  afterwards  to  Mr.  Metcalfe, 
the  resident  at  Delhi^  proposing  to  make  over 
six  annas  in  the  rupee  of  the  reyenues  of 
the  Punjab  (namely,  one-half)  to  the  British 
Govemment,  if  it  would  support  h^  with  its 
troops  against  Sher  Singh,  whom  she  de- 
scribed as  the  son  of  a  low  man,  then  living 
at  Aminabad.  Ajeet  afterwards  proceeded 
to  Calcutta,  but  he  was  refused  an  audience 
by  Lord  Auckland.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  that  the  proposition  with  which  he 
was  charged  was  never  for  a  moment  enter- 
tained. In  fact,  upon  the  death  of  Nou 
Nehal,  Mr.  Clerk  had  sent  a  message  of  con- 
gratulation to  Sher  Singh. 

The  deposed  Rani  remained  in  this  state  of 
restraint  for  more  than  a  year,  treated  with 
outward  respect,  but  closely  watched ;  during 
this  time  the  Sindawala  sirdars  in  the  British 
territory,  in  conjunction  with  the  Rani's  par- 
tisans at  Lahore,  carried  on  intrigues  for  her 
restoration,  secretly  levying  troops,  even 
corrupting  some  of  the  Khalsa  regiments, 
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and  it  is  not  improbable  that,  had  she  lived 
much  longer,  a  counter-revolution  would  have 
1)oen  essayed.  But  her  life  was  brought  to  a 
sudden  close  in  a  mysterious  manner.  Whilst 
Sher  Singh  was  absent  from  Lahore,  the  ei- 
Kani  was  one  morning,  in  June,  1842,  found 
ill  hor  apartment  with  her  skull  fractured, 
occasioned,  it  was  discovered,  by  four  of  her 
slave-girls  having  beaten  her  with  their  slip- 
pers,— an  instrument  of  severe  correction 
commonly  employed  in  India, — in  which 
state  she  lingered  for  three  days,  and  then 
expired.  The  punishment  of  the  criminals, 
who  h)st  their  hands,  ears,  and  noses,  and 
were  exiled  beyond  the  Ravi,  did  not  extin- 
guish the  suspicion  that  the  deed  was  done  in 
obedience  to  orders,  as  an  easy  mode  of  re- 
moving a  dangerous  person  whose  life  could 
not  be  openly  taken.* 

Slier  Singh  was  again  proclaimed  on  the 

*  According  to  a  Lahore  Ukhhar  of  September  tf> 
1843,  Slier  Siugli  incautiously  acknowledged  that  be 
was  the  auth(»r  of  the  Rani's  death.  Having  been  in 
formed,  t<hortly  before  his  own  assassination,  that  Ajee 
"^ingh  was  conspiring  against  him,  he  declared  that,  if 
>'>  f/nmd  this  to  be  true,  he  would  puf-  ^im  to  dcatb^ 
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27th  January,  1 841  •  The  services  rendered, 
and  the  risks  encountered,  by  Raja  Dhean, 
made  his  restoration  to  office  almost  a  debt 
of  justice,  and  from  that  moment  he  became 
the  virtual  ruler  of  the  state.  It  is  said  that 
Sher  Singh  manifested  his  deference  towards 
Dhean  Singh  so  far  as  not  only  to  make  no 
order  in  the  slightest  matter  without  his 
approbation,  but  to  rise  and  fold  his  hands, 
— a  mark  of  respect  from  an  inferior  to  a 
superior, — in  the  presence  of  his  minister. 
His  brother  Golab,  and  his  son  Heera,  were 
invited  to  court ;  the  latter  was  soon  after 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army, 
vrhilst  all  offices  at  court  and  in  the  provinces 
vrere  filled  with  Dhean's  creatures,  so  that 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  Jummoo  fa- 
mily were  now  almost  milimited.  The  chiefs 
of  the  Zenana  party,  the  enemies  of  this 
family,  were  punished  by  the  sequestration  of 
their  jagirs ;  that  of  Khooshal  Singh,  being 
contiguous  to  Dhean's,  was,  of  course,  added 
to  the  minister's  overgrown  possessions,  and 
the  jagirs  of  the  Sindawala  sirdars  were 
confiscated  to  the  Khalsa.  Every  attempt 
made  to  divide  the  favour  of  the  Mahanyn 
X  2 
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with  the  minister  brought  punishment,  if  not 
ruin,  upon  the  aspirant.  Some  were  sent  on 
distant  employments,  others  were  banished, 
and  Jowala  Singh,  who  had  headed  the 
storming  party  at  the  Summun-boorj,  and 
was  a  personal  friend  of  Sher  Singh,  en- 
deavouring to  make  head  against  the  minis- 
ter's monoiioly  of  influence,  was  thrown  into 
])rison  upon  a  charge  of  treason,  and  starred 
to  death. 

Hut  whilst  the  minister  was  thus  intrench- 
ing his  authority,  and  the  Maharaja,  a  good- 
natured  sensualist,  was  solacing  himself  with 
an  unrestrained  indulgence  in  every  species 
of  intemperance,  a  spirit  was  growing  up  in 
the  army,  which,  like  the  demon  in  Eastern 
fiction,  tlireatened  to  devour  the  magician 
who  had  raised  it.  The  troops  in  the  pro- 
vinces,— at  Peshawur,  Multan,  Cashmere, 
and  Mimdi, — imitated  the  licentious  exam- 
ple of  those  at  the  capital,  and  the  year  1841 
is  described  as  a  year  of  terror  throughout 
the  Punjab.  The  manner  in  which  the«* 
eruptions  of  turbulence  and  rapacity  weit 
iiof  o      r)oco  places  '•=  characteris*'^';  of  tb*' 
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them.  General  Ayitabili,  at  Peshawar^  when 
4he  mutinous  battalions  demanded  the  gra- 
inities  which  had  been  given  to  their  fellows 
At  Lahore^  paid  them  all  thej  demanded,  and 
diiefaaiged  them,  giving  secret  information 
to  the  neighbouring  peasantry — ^Mahomedans 
in  &ith  and  robbers  bj  profession — that  the 
retiring  soldiers  were  rebels,  who  had  plenty 
of  money.  The  hint  was  acted  upon;  the 
Sikhs  were  attacked  by  the  Afghans,  and 
though  they  made  a  vigorous  resistance,  were 
glad  to  disgorge  their  extortions,  and  return 
to  the  service.  At  Multan,  Dewan  Sawun 
Mull,  the  able  governor  of  that  province,  in 
like  manner,  complied  with  all  the  demands 
of  his  rebellious  troops,  and  allowed  them  to 
depart  to  their  homes,  despatching,  at  the 
same  time,  bodies  of  trusty  soldiers,  who 
took  from  the  Sikhs  (travelling  in  small 
parties)  the  money  they  had  received.  At 
Cashmere,  the  governor.  Mean  Singh,  a  man 
of  great  firmness,  refused  to  comply  with  the 
impudent  demands  of  his  Sikh  soldiers,  upon 
which  they  murdered  him  in  open  durbar,  an 
act  which  brought  upon  them  speedy  and 
appropriate  punishment.    Golab  Singh,  being 
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in  the  neighbourhood,  promptly  moTcd  upon 
Cashmere ;  the  mutineers  made  a  despente 
resistance,  and  were  destroyed  almost  to  a 
man.  At  Mundi,  the  mutineers  seem  to 
have  been  uncontrolled,  the  general,  Ven- 
tura, being  absent,  and  several  Europeans 
sutlbrod.  Mr.  Foulkes,  an  English  adven- 
turer, a  young  man  of  much  promise,  a 
colonel  in  the  Sikh  service,  was  attacked  in 
his  tent,  cut  down,  and  cast,  while  yet  alive, 
upon  a  burning  pile.*  A  French  officer. 
Colonel  Mouton,  was  saved  by  the  heroism 
of  his  wife,  who  threw  herself  between  him 
and  his  assassins,  and  called  upon  them  to 

*  Culoiiel  Foulkes  ia  well  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Vigne 
(TravoI.M  in  Kashmir,  vol.  i.  p.  130)  and  Lieut  Ban 
(JouriiiiU  p.  ?.>).  The  former  slates  that  he  distiD- 
i^uishtMl  hiniHclf  at  the  siege  of  a  ^nrgin  fortress,  ctHkA 
Ainhotii,  taken  from  the  Mundi  raja  by  Geuend  Voi- 
tiinu  The  troops  under  his  command  being  in  a  state 
of  inutiny^  he  wsm  advised  not  to  interfere,  but  to 
depart.  Ho  refused,  however,  with  proper  spirit,  to 
leavi'  hib  ju^st.  In  the  night  he  was  awakened  by  tbe 
I  Ties  of  his  onlorly,  who  called  to  him  to  fly ;  but  the 
^uldiers  ru.slicd  into  the  tent,  cut  him  down,  and  a  pil( 
K'lug  hcapetl  up  and  set  fire  to,  he  was  east  upon  it 
1.1  I  iriif  iw,^*,^  Vjfn,  r  ,H  'tTfioct.     Some  ^f  these  inie- 
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kill  her,  a  sight  which  touched  the  feelings 
of  even  those  savages,  and  diverted  them 
from  the  crime.  In  this  state  of  things, 
General  Ventura,  and  all  the  European 
oflScers  who  could  leave  the  service,  retired 
from  the  Punjab. 

The  disorganized  condition  of  the  army 
produced  a  corresponding  effect  upon  the 
internal  state  of  the  country.  Bands  of 
robbers  roamed  about;  old  feuds  revived; 
boundary  disputes  were  decided  by  the  sword; 
assassination  stalked  in  the  open  day,  and 
every  vestige,  even  of  the  imperfect  system 
of  law  which  had  hitherto  preserved  order 
and  tranquillity,  was  rapidly  disappearing. 

The  abilities  and  energies  of  Dhean  Singh, 
great  as  they  were,  could  not  subdue  these 
manifold  evils.  The  most  urgent  was  the 
condition  of  the  army,  and  he  endeavoured 
to  rid  himself  of  the  more  turbulent  of  the 
troops  by  discharging  them  with  gratuities, 
and  replacing  them  by  hill-men.  But  whilst 
these  raw  levies  deteriorated  the  character  of 
the  army,  the  discharged  soldiers  augmented 
the  plundering  bands  which  desolated  the 
provinces.     Some  of  the  disbauded  troops 
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crossed  the  Sutluj,  and  occasioned  great  dis- 
orders in  the  British  territory. 

The  minister,  moreover,  was  not  altogether 
without  opposition  at  the  dnrbar,  where  a 
])arty  still  maintained  its  ground,  consistiDg 
of  men  who,  though  bitter  enemies  of  the 
Jummoo  family,  were  too  cautious  and  pru- 
dent to  come  in  open  collision  with  its  power. 
The  heads  of  this  party  were  Futteh  Singh 
Man,  an  old,  brave  sirdar;  Sham  Singh, 
Atarewala ;  and  Lena  Singh,  Majethia.  The 
influence  of  their  advice  upon  the  mind  of 
tlie  Maharaja  was  sometimes  visible  to  the 
minister,  who,  in  order  to  remove  it,  wouH 
leave  Lahore,  apparently  in  disgust,  and  go 
to  hunt,  or  ])ay  a  visit  to  his  hill  estates;  he 
soon  found  that  his  absence  was  intolerable^ 
and  that  he  was  soothed,  and  courted  back 
to  manage  the  difficult  functions  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  keep  in  subjection  the  unruly 
soldiery,  mIio  would  surroimd  the  palace,  and 
even  offer  direct  affronts  to  the  Maharaja 
himself. 

During  this  eventful  year,  various  events 

w/.iirrn<1     of    minor    'niportaUCe.       lo    Julj 
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delivered  of  a  still-bom  son,  which  relieved 
Sher  Singh  from  one  source  of  apprehension. 
In  the  month  of  April,  the  Maharaja  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  drowning.  Having  em- 
barked on  the  Ravi,  upon  an  excursion  of 
pleasure,  with  Dhean  Singh,  and  other  per- 
sons of  rank,  the  boat,  being  overladen,  went 
down  in  deep  water.  The  elephants,  which 
attended  the  party  on  the  banks,  were  driven 
into  the  water,  and  all  the  persons  were 
saved  except  Umur  Singh,  Aloowala.  In  the 
previous  month,  Tek  Chund,  the  treasurer 
of  the  Rani,  Kowr  Chund,  was  murdered 
in  her  apartment,  the  lady  being  wounded  in 
the  vain  endeavour  to  preserve  the  life  of  her 
fiivourite.  The  object  of  the  assassins  being 
to  force  Tek  Chund  to  reveal  the  place  where 
certain  treasure  was  supposed  to  be  concealed, 
it  must  be  presumed  that  they  were  autho- 
rized by  persons  in  authority. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  the  calamitous 
outbreak  at  Cabul  occurred,  taking  every 
one  by  surprise,  fulfilling,  however,  the  sa- 
gacious prognostications  of  Runjeet  Singh. 
The  critical  situation  in  which  our  troops  in 
that  country  were  placed,  and  the  difficulty 
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of  relieving  them,  rendered  the  friendly  co- 
operation of  the  Sikh  Government  a  matter 
of  vast  importance.  It  must  be  allowed 
that,  as  far  as  the  government  itself  was  con- 
cerned, there  was  little  reason  to  complain, 
though  its  orders,  being  intrusted  to  unwilling 
agents,  were  inefficiently  executed. 

No  sooner  was  the  intelligence  received  at 
Lahore,  than  the  strongest  assurances  were 
given  to  Mr.  Clerk,  that  all  the  obligations 
contracted  by  the  Sikh  Government,  under 
the  tripartite  treaty,  should  be  punctually 
fulfilled.  In  conformity  with  this  engage- 
ment, strong  reinforcements  were  sent  off  to 
Peshawur,  under  the  command  of  Raja  Golab 
Singh,  who  was  accompanied  by  Pertab 
Singh,  the  Maharaja's  son.  Disaffection  and 
insubordination  li.id, however, spread  through- 
out the  anny,  and  impaired  the  authority  of 
it«  commanders.  Brigadier  Wild,  who  was 
ordered  to  enter  the  Khyber  Pass  in  the 
beginning  of  1842,  and  occupy  the  fort  of 
Vli  Musjid,  had  no  guns,  and  sought  the  loan 
'»f  a  few,  with  some  troops,  from  General 
A-.foi'li,  at  Peshawur,  who  acknowled^ 
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nga  to  co-operate  with  the  British  forces. 
But  he  confessed,  at  the  same  time,  that  his 
men  were  so  mutinous  that  they  would  not 
obey  his  orders.  "  The  Sikh  soldiers,"  Bri- 
gadier Wild  wrote,  on  the  8th  January,  1842, 
''are  in  a  disorganized  and  insubordinate 
state ;  the  men,  as  well  as  their  chiefs,  are 
decidedly  averse  to  contribute  in  any  way  to 
the  success  of  our  arms.  General  Avitabili 
told  me  that  he  ordered,  to-day,  two  batta- 
lions, which  it  was  intended  should  co-ope- 
rate with  us,  to  move  out  to  Jumrood,  from 
their  lines  at  Peshawur,  and  they  flatly 
refused,  giving  him  to  understand  that  they 
intended  to  return  to  Lahore.  In  the  next 
place,  he  also  ordered  three  guns  to  be  taken 
to  Jumrood  ;  but  as  these  were  in  progress, 
the  soldiers  seized  on  one  of  them,  and  let 
only  the  other  two  proceed."*  The  com- 
mandants of  the  corps  alleged  that  they  had 
received  secret  instructions  not  to  move. 
Captain  Mackeson  had  a  conference  with  the 
commandants,  and  at  length  prevailed  upon 
them  to  promise  to  co-operate  with  Brigadier 

♦  Papers  relating  to  Mil.  Operations  in  Afghanistan, 
1843,  p.  93. 
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Willi  in  entering  the  pass  and  occupying  All 
Mu>iji<l;  and  four  Sikh  battalions,  >rith  ar- 
tillery, were  appointed  to  advance  with  him. 
Within  a  few  hours  of  the  time  fixed  for  the 
operations,  the  Sikhs  abandoned  the  Briga- 
<lier,  who,  in  the  attempt  to  force  the  defile 
MS  far  as  Ali  Musjid,  was  repulsed  hy  the 
Kliyhuris  and  A  freed  is,  and  forced  to  retreat 
to  .lunirood  with  a  heavy  loss. 

The*  negotiations  with  the  Lahore  durbar 
respecting  these  matters  were  placed  by  the 
In<lian  Government,  with  almost  discretion- 
ary jiowers,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Clerk,  whose 
peiNonal  influence  with  the  durbar,  the  Sikh 
chiefs,  and  even  the  population,  was  greau 
an<l  who  was  enabled  to  establish  an  intimate 
interooui-se  directly  with  the  Maharaja  and 
the  minister ;  by  his  means  every  effort  ^»v 
iMuployed  to  overcome  the  obstacles  to  a 
hearty  co-ojieration  with  our  forces  on  the 
part  of  the  Sikh  troops.  Mr.  Clerk  wrote 
from  Aniritsur,  on  the  6th  March,  1842,  that 
he  had  held  a  conference  with  the  Mahaiap 
upon  this  subject;  that  the  durbar  had  uiged 
the  necessity  of  caution  in  advancing,  and 
that,  when  General  Pollock  had  been  rein- 
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forced  by  General  McCaskill's  brigade,  Golab 
Singh  had  been  ordered  to  co-operate ;  and 
it  does  not  appear  in  any  case  that  there  was 
backwardness  on  the  part  of  the  Sikh  com- 
manders. "  The  chiefs,"  observes  General 
Pollock,  "are,  as  far  as  I  have  observed, 
courteous,  and  perhaps  well-disposed  towards 
us ;  but  the  bearing  of  the  soldiery,  one  and 
ally  is  insolent,  and  they  scruple  not  to  express 
their  wish  that  we  may  meet  with  reverses : 
they  are  a  disorganized  rabble."* 

Upon  the  occasion  of  the  advance  of  Ge- 
neral Pollock's  army  into  the  Khybur,  the 
Sikhs  (a  portion  of  Golab  Singh's  army) 
redeemed  their  character,  by  forcing  the 
Jubhagi  entrance,  with  a  loss  equal  to  that 
of  the  British  troops.  An  agreement  was 
made  with  Golab  Singh  that  he  should  hold 
the  pass  as  far  as  Ali  Musjid. 

The  most  friendly  intercourse  continued 
to  be  maintained  by  Mr.  Clerk  with  the 
Lahore  durbar,  and  in  June,  1842,  the 
Maharaja  proceeded  in  person  to  the  west- 
ward, to  lend  the  weight  of  his  own  presence 
and  influence  to  the  endeavours  made  for 
*  Papers,  ut  ante. 
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restoring  order  and  discipline  in  the  Sikh 
iiriiiy  at  Peshawur. 

Several  reasons  are  assigned  by  Mr.  Clerk, 
which  should  moderate  our  indignation  at 
the  conduct  of  the  Sikh  army.  A  veiy 
strong  impression  seems  to  have  prevailed 
amongst  them,  and  even  their  commanders 
that  we  had  taken  ])ossession  of  Cabulistan 
on  our  own  account,  and  intended  to  occupy 
I\*shawur,  which  was  a  dependency  of  the 
1  )urani  empire ;  and  with  reference  to  their 
rc^fusal  to  provide  carriage-cattle  to  the  Bri- 
tish commissariat  (of  which  General  Pollock 
heavily  complained),  Mr.  Clerk  ascribed  it  to 
•'  a  religious  and  an  invincible  repugnance 
to  consign  their  bullocks  to  a  kine-killing 

annv."     So  far  from  the  British  Government 

it 

nuHlitating  acquisitions  of  Sikh  territory, 
I.onl  EUenborough  authorized  Mr.  Clerk  to 
inform  the  Lahore  Government,  that  if  it 
should  be  desirous  of  adding  to  its  dominion 
tlie  territory  lying  between  the  right  bank  of 
the  Indus,  the  Sufeed  Koh,  and  the  Himalaya, 
rhe  British  Government  would  not  object  tv 
I'll    ol^jo^*^  b'^Jngr  '^flRr>'»ted,  and  would  feci* 
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Maharaja  desired  to  possess)  in  the  hands  of 
the  Sikhs.*  The  latter  proposal  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Lahore  durbar,  and  General 
Pollock  was  accordingly  directed,  upon  his 
retirement  from  Cabul,  to  give  up  Jelalabad 
to  the  Sikh  troops  in  its  existing  state. 

In  June,  1842,  a  Sikh  force,  of  5,000 
men,  advanced  through  the  Khybur  Pass, 
and  took  up  a  position  near  Jelalabad ;  a 
circumstance  which,  considering  the  state  of 
the  troops,  was  viewed  by  our  commanders 
with  some  uneasiness.  Moreover,  the  fever- 
ish state  of  the  Lahore  durbar,  in  the  month 
of  August,  excited  apprehensions  in  the 
mind  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  who  determined 
to  assemble  an  army  of  reserve,  which,  whilst 
it  would  facilitate  the  operations  of  our  ar- 
mies in  Cabul,  would  "  strengthen  the  exist- 
ing government  of  Lahore."  The  Governor- 
General  referred,  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
recent  murder  of  Chund  Kowr,  the  evident 
suspicions  of  Raja  Golab  Singh,  the  jealou- 
sies and  uneasiness  of  the  Maharaja,  "  and 
his  occasional  indiscretion  in  making  known 
his  feelings,  together  with  the  conversations 
*  Papers  ut  ante^  p.  292. 

y  2 
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in  the  durbar,*  which  exhibit  generally,  on 
t\\v  part  of  the  chiefs,  doubts  of  the  comi- 
iiuance  of  our  power,  and  suspicions  of  our 
inti^ntions,  if  we  should  retain  it."t 

From  the  rc'ports  of  these  conversations, 
Avhioh  a]>]>eared  in  the  Lahore  Ukhbars  at 
i\n^  time,  it  is  manifest  that  Slier  Singh 
evinced  much  impatience,  if  not  disgust,  at 
till*  turmoils  of  his  court,  and  at  the  state  of 
subjection  in  which  he  was  retained  by  the 
.lummoo  family,  and  some  hasty  expressions 
fell  from  him,  which  denoted  that,  in  his 
opinion,  ease,  security,  and  personal  freedom 
\^oul(l  not  have  been  purchased  too  dearly 
l»y  ji  transfer  of  his  sovereignty  to  the  Bri- 
tish Government.  It  would  seem  that  Dhean 
Singli  apprehended  such  a  step,  and  to  pre- 
vent it,  redoubled  his  vigilance,  watching  all 
the  motions  of  the  Maharaja,  who  was  vir- 
tually a  captive.  Either  the  minister,  or  his 
son  Ileera  Singh,  or  one  of  their  confede- 
rates was  in  proximity  to  him  day  and  night. 
Whotiier  at  the  durbar,    or  in   his  private 

*  These  conversations  are  published  in  the  Ukhbais 
'•^     *"ken  down  by  news-writers  in  attendance. 
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apartments,  reviewing  his  troops  or  hunting, 
the  prince  was  never  unattended  by  one  of 
these  spies  upon  his  motions,  whose  respect- 
ful demeanour  gave  him  no  ostensible  ground 
of  complaint. 

The  Governor-General  of  British  India 
(Lord  Ellenborough)  having  removed  from 
Calcutta  towards  the  Sutluj,  in  order  to  be 
near  the  scene  of  operations  whilst  our  troops 
were  retiring  from  Afghanistan,  a  commu- 
nication was  made  from  his  lordship  to  the 
Lahore  durbar  by  Mr.  Clerk,  on  the  7th 
September,  expressing  a  desire  to  meet  the 
Maharaja,  "  to  discuss  some  weighty  political 
mattere."  This  proposal  was  altogether  in- 
consistent with  the  views  of  the  minister, 
and  accordingly  it  was  at  first  declined  for 
the  present,  upon  the  ground  that,  as  the 
Sikh  troops  were  absent  on  foreign  service, 
the  Maharaja  could  not  appear  properly  at- 
tended. The  point,  however,  was  urged  by 
the  Governor-General,  and  at  a  special  dur- 
bar on  the  9th  December,  Mr.  Clerk  had  an 
interview  with  Sher  Singh,  which  lasted  an 
hour  and  a  half.  After  his  departure,  the 
question   was   discussed,   when,   though   the 
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sirdars  were  averse  to  it,  the  Maharaja  de- 
clareil  himself  in  favour  of  the  interview, 
and  a  letter  was  accordingly  sent  to  Mr. 
Clerk,  stating  that  his  highness  was  ready 
to  eonfomi  to  the  wishes  of  the  Governor- 
General.  Dhean  Singh  endeavoured  to 
alarm  the  prince's  fears,  observing  that  the 
I'^nglish  had  60,000  men  then  assembled  at 
Ferozepore  (including  the  troops  returned 
from  beyond  the  Indus),  and  "it  did  not 
become  his  highness  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Governor-General  in  a  foreign  country,  su^ 
rounded  by  such  a  force."  Sher  Singh  seems 
to  have  been  at  first  struck  with  this  sug- 
gestion, lie  had,  however,  gone  too  far  to 
recede,  and  a  deputation  was  sent  to  Feroze- 
pore, where  Lord  Ellenborough  was  then 
residing,  and  soon  after  Raja  Dhean  Singh 
was  directed  to  accompany  Pertab  Singh 
(tlu^  son  of  the  Maharaja),  vrith  5,000  men,  to 
carry  the  comi)liments  of  Sher  Singh  to  his 
lordship.  This  mission  was  received  with 
iniicli  honour,  and  a  return  mission,  wi^h 
<\i\  Secretary  (now  Sir  T.)  Maddock  at  tht 
loni'    ;>roceeded  to  Lp^'^^".  wbprA  it   »rnvp^ 
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The  reception  of  this  mission  was  in  every 
respect  most  friendly.  Mr.  Maddock,  with 
a  numerous  suite,*  was  introduced  the  next 
day  to  the  Maharaja,  at  a  full  durbar.  They 
were  conducted  into  the  palace-garden,  the 
paths  being  spread  with  shawl-carpets,  lined 
on  either  side  by  the  body-guard,  in  splendid 
dresses.  Passing  through  these,  they  were 
conducted  to  a  platform,  forty  feet  long  by 
twenty  broad,  entirely  covered  with  shawl- 
carpets,  sumeenas,  or  canopies,  supported  by 
silver  poles,  being  stretched  over  it.  Here 
the  durbar  was  held.  Mr.  Maddock  was 
received,  on  alighting  from  his  elephant,  by 
Pertab  Singh,  then  a  fine  boy,  ten  years  of 
age,  and  on  ascending  the  flight  of  steps,  he 
was  met  by  the  Maharaja,  and  the  persons 
composing  the  party  (twenty-seven  in  num- 
ber), after  being  introduced,  were  conducted 
to  chairs,  which  extended  in  a  row  from  the 
right  of  the  Maharaja,  who  seated  himself  in 
a  gold  chair.  With  the  exception  of  some 
of  the  principal  persons  of  the  court,  most 
of  the  sirdars  and  ministers  squatted  down 
on  his  left  hand.  At  this  preliminary  dur- 
*  Including  Lord  Altaraont  and  Captain  Von  Orlich. 
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bar,  nothing  but  introductions  took  place. 
The  following  daj\  another  durbar  was  held, 
at  which  the  presents  were  exhibited.  On 
the  9th  they  were  entertained  by  the  Maha- 
raja in  the  {mlace.  Entering  the  Summun- 
boorj,  they  were  received  by  Sher  Singh,  who^ 
after  they  had  sat  for  a  few  minutes,  took 
Mr.  Maddock's  hand,  and  conducted  him  and 
the  party  into  an  open  court,  illuminated  on 
all  sides.  In  the  centre  was  a  tank  of  water, 
on  the  surface  of  which  floated  a  golden 
peacock,  made  of  coloured  lamps,  and  various 
water-fowls,  whilst  a  fountain  played  at  each 
corner.  On  one  side  of  the  square  was  a 
l)ronienade ;  on  another,  were  shawl  canopies 
on  silver  poles,  beneath  which  caq>ets  were 
spread  and  chairs  arranged ;  on  a  third  side 
was  the  Shish  MaJial^or  Hall  of  Mirrors, being 
entirely  lined,  ceiling  and  walls,  with  looking- 
glasses.  Between  the  reservoir  and  the  Hall 
of  Mirrors,  tables  were  arranged,  with  viands 
and  liquors,  including  excellent  champagna 
sherry,  and  other  European  wines.  Whib* 
these  liquors  were  passing  round,  and  th*^ 
lau^^'^^'-irirls    were    dancing,   the    Mahara* 
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horses,  as  well  as  his  jewels,  to  be  exhibited 
to  his  visitors,  and  he  unclasped  from  his  arm 
the  celebrated  koh-i-noor,  which  had  been 
rescued  from  Jugemat.  On  the  following 
day  the  Maharaja  reviewed,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Maddock,  the  troops  at  the  capital, 
amounting  to  60,000  men,  the  line  extending 
to  between  eight  and  nine  miles. 

The  projected  interview  between  the  Ma- 
haraja and  the  Governor-General  did  not  take 
place ;  upon  the  close  of  this  year  a  san- 
guinary revolution  changed  the  whole  face 
of  affairs  at  the  court  of  Lahore. 

Before  entering  upon  this  painful  narrative, 
it  may  be  proper  to  notice  some  incidents 
in  Sikh  history  less  important,  but  not  with- 
out interest. 

In  January,  1843,  Dost  Mahomed  Khan, 
released  from  his  confinement  by  the  un- 
toward events  in  Afghanistan,  in  his  progress 
towards  Cabul  through  the  Punjab,  could  do 
no  less  than  pay  a  visit  to  the  Maharaja  at 
Lahore.  Had  his  choice  been  perfectly  free, 
he  would  probably  have  avoided  an  interview 
which,  for   many  reasons,  must  have  been 
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mortifjing.  Despoiled  of  all  the  attributes 
of  rank  and  dignity,  indebted  to  the  clemency 
of  his  conquerors  for  his  liberation,  he  pre- 
sented himself  before  the  chiefs  of  a  nation 
which  liated  him  and  was  hated  by  him,  and 
had  been  a  jmrty  to  his  humiliation.  But  the 
Ameer  experienced  generous  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  Sher  Singh,  who  received  him 
on  the  21st  January,  iu  full  durbar,  with  all 
the  honour  due  to  a  royal  visitor.  Dost 
Mahomed  Khan  remained  at  the  court 
for  more  than  a  month,  during  which  time 
much  negotiation  was  observed  between  him 
and  the  Sikh  ministers,  and  some  treaty  or 
compact  was  executed  by  the  Ameer,  the 
ettbct  of  which  did  not  transpire,  beyond  a 
statement  in  one  of  the  Ukhbars,  that  the 
latter  had  consented  to  pay  tribute  to  Lahore 
for  some  territory  to  be  ceded  to  him.  In 
May,  Mr.  Clerk  visited  Lahore,  to  be  present 
at  the  marriage  ceremony  of  Prince  Pertab 
Sinj2:lK  the  eldest  son  of  the  Maharaja,  and 
liiMr-apparent.  At  the  same  time.  General 
\v*tnl)ili    ^signed  the  governorship  of  Pesh- 
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to  Lahore  to  obtain  leave  to  visit  Europe. 
The  government  of  Peshawur,  civil  and 
military,  was  committed  to  Tej  Singh. 

The  Maharaja,  about  this  time,  paid  a 
visit  to  the  estates  of  Golab  Singh  at  Jum- 
moo,  in  connection  with  which  some  incidents 
bad  recently  happened,  but  the  narrative  re- 
quires to  be  taken  up  from  an  earlier  period. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
military  operations  and  conquests  of  the  Sikhs 
in  Tibet,  which  appear  to  have  been  carried 
on  upon  a  larger  scale  than  was  supposed  at 
the  period  when  they  took  place. 

Tibet  is  commonly  distributed  into  three 
great  provinces,  namely,  Upper  Tibet,  or 
Bootan ;  Middle  Tibet,  or  Ladakh ;  and  Lit- 
tle Tibet,  or  Bulti.  Middle  Tibet,  which 
immediately  adjoins  the  territory  of  Cash- 
mere, in  the  reign  of  Aurungzeb,  was  in- 
vaded by  the  Kalmaks,  and  the  ruler  of 
the  country,  unable  to  repel  them,  applied 
for  aid  to  the  Mogul  governor  of  Cash- 
mere, who  granted  it  on  condition  that 
Ladakh  became  tributary  to  the  Mogul 
empire*     From  that  period,  until  the  reign 

VOL.   II.  z 
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i.t'  Mahomed  Shah,  Ladakh  paid,  tbrougli 
('a>hmere,  a  small  annual  tribute  to  the 
(M»urt  of  Delhi.  On  the  invasion  of  Hln- 
«lustau  by  Ahmed  Shah  Abdali,  the  tribute 
was  transferred  to  the  Durani  govemmeDt 
of  Cahul,  and  was  paid  to  their  officers  in 
Cashmere,  until  that  province  was  invaded 
and  sub<lued  by  the  Sikhs.  Runjeet  Siagb 
intimated  his  intention  to  enforce  his  claim 
upon  Ladakh,  as  lord  of  Cashmere,  and  the 
nija  (or  khalun)  was  advised  to  ward  off 
this  claim,  which  he  knew  would  eventually 
li\itl  to  the  appropriation  of  the  whole  terri- 
tnry.  by  tendering  his  allegiance  to  the 
Lrovcrnment  of  British  India,  as  the  legiti- 
mate representative  of  the  dynasty  of  Tiraiir. 
Thi*  stej)  was  delayed  till  the  reception  of  i 
niessag-e  from  the  court  of  Lahore,  throurfi 
the  governor  of  Cashmere,  inquiring  why  the 
tribute  had  not  been  paid  as  usual,  and  threat- 
tMiing  a  forcible  levy,  if  it  was  not  speedily 
despatched.  At  this  critical  juncture  (1821! 
the  late  Mr.  Moorcroft  happened  to  be  at 
r  ol)   the  capiti^l  of  t^e  state  of  Ladakh.  ano 
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of  forwarding  his  tender  of  allegiance  to  the 
British  Government,  as  his  paramount  sove- 
reign. Mr.  Moorcroft  consented  to  do  so, 
apprizing  the  Sikh  raler,  at  the  same  time, 
by  letter,  of  what  he  had  done,  expostulating 
likewise  with  that  chief  on  his  unjustifiable 
demand  of  tribute.  Mr.  Moorcroft  con- 
ceived that  his  motives  justified  this  interpo- 
sition, though  he  was  clothed  with  no  ofilicial 
character :  on  the  one  hand,  he  averted  from 
an  amiable  and  harmless  people  the  oppres- 
sive weight  of  Sikh  exaction  and  insolence ; 
on  the  other,  he  secured  for  his  country  an 
influence  over  a  state  which,  lying  on  the 
British  frontier,  offered  a  central  mart  for 
the  extension  of  her  commerce  to  Turkistan 
and  China,  and  a  strong  outwork  against  an 
enemy  from  the  north.  His  conduct  was, 
however,  wholly  disapproved  of,  and  he  was 
severely  censured  by  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment at  Calcutta,  for  taking  unauthorizedly 
a  part  in  political  arrangements.  The  alle- 
giance of  Ladakh  was  declined,  and  Runjeet 
Singh  was  informed  that  Mr.  Moorcroft  had 
acted  without  the  sanction  of  the  British 
Government;  consequently,    the  khalun  of 
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La<:akh  and  his  state  were  left  at  the  mercy 
.  r" :  ::e  Sikh  ruler.* 

Kuiiieet,  however,  was  not  in  a  condition 
.  r  humour  to  take  advantage  of  his  oppor- 
:uuiry  in  this  quarter,  until  the  Jummoo  raja, 
(.11  lab  Siu^rh.  had  extender!  his  authority  in 
:hi  hilk  and  aci|uired  by  his  severities  a  re- 
{^utatiou  which  became  the  terror  of  the 
c^mutry,  and  he  was  then  authorized  to 
t:;:oroo  the  demands  of  the  Sikh  court  upon 
L^idakh.  Ciolab  placed  an  army  under  the 
v>.  mmaiid  of  Zorawur  Singh,  who  gradually 
>uljected  the  whole  province,  and,  defeating 
::.e  khalun  in  1S85,  deiK)sed  him  from  his 

*  M  X  rcrv :: '»  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  4 20,  Profesgor  VTil- 
<-  L,  i"  tht»  prefifcof  to  his  edition  of  3Ir.  Moorcroft'e 
rr.ivtls.  vttK'n  e» :  •'  The  fear  of  giving  offence  to  Rnn- 
■-•::  ^:rJb.  ::o  doubt,  indaced  the  Government  to 
^.rr.Te  Mr.  Mo-.-rvrx'fu  and  to  decline  the  proffered 
h'  ..-jLavv  of  L&dakh;  but  it  is  mach  to  be  legiettei 
:'  xi  sv.y  ?.:oh  need.le;!»  apprehension  should  have  per- 
>  .1  :-:<:  :r.^'s:  u<  relin^ui^h  s<.i  justifiable  an  opportunity 

:  ^\:t -■!:::,•  British  iuduence.  Ranjeet  had  not  ibe 
-ra  i.  w  ^. :  a  r:«-Kt  to  claim  Ladakh  as  his  own.  It  wa^ 
i-  :u  iei^'cdoiit  principality,  at  liberty  to  seek  protec- 
•i  -c   wht^r^^  i:  ib •'«•?.  and  the  buckler  of  the  Brili*! 

.  w;-r  iii*jh:  ha>       ^een   warrantably  thrown  over  it, 
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authority,  and  vested  it  in  a  person  appointed 
by  Golab  Singh.  Ladakh  is  now  little  better 
than  a  Sikh  province,  the  Ladakhis  being 
treated  by  their  conquerors  with  insolence 
and  cruelty.* 

The  occupation  of  Ladakh  was  only  a 
step  to  further  encroachments.  When  Sher 
Singh  was  governor  of  Cashmere,  he  endea- 
voured to  make  himself  master  of  Little 
Tibet,  which  likewise  adjoins  the  valley  to 
the  north.  He  advanced  towards  Iskardo, 
the  capital,  as  far  as  Godyh,  where  a  rapid 
torrent  joins  the  T'hung  Kurjrm  stream  at 
right  angles,  and  forms  with  it  and  the 
surrounding  mountains  a  barrier  impassable 
by  any  native  invader.  Here  he  found  a 
matchlock  behind  every  rock  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  a  furious  river.  He  attempted  to 
gain  his  end  by  diplomacy,  and  the  gylfo, 
Ahmed  Shah,  kept  the  Sikhs  in  play  till  the 
severe  weather  suddenly  commenced,  when 

*  Major  Lawrence  (Adv.  in  the  Punjab,  vol.  i.  p.  37) 
says,  the  first  intimation  Runjeet  Singh  received  of  the 
operations  on  the  Ladakh  frontier  was  the  announce- 
ment of  the  occupation  of  Ladakh  itself  by  Zorawur 
Singh. 

z  2 
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they  commenced  a  precipitate  retreat.  The 
colli  cbilled  them,  and  in  a  snow-«tonn 
hundreds  perished  upon  the  plateau  aboTe 
Hurzil.* 

Golab  Singh,  however,  having  pushed  his 
(•un(|uests  to  the  edge  of  the  valley  of  Cash- 
mere, soon  subjected  Little  Tibet,  which  is 
now  tributary  to  the  Sikhs,  or  to  the  Jum- 
moo  family. 

On  the  eastern  frontier  of  Ladakh  lies  the 
large  province  of  Chan-tan,  known  to  the 
Booteas  as  Hiundes,  or  Hemdes,  the  *  Re- 
gion of  Cold,'  comprehending  what  has  been 
called  Upper  Tibet.  This  country  was  fo^ 
merly  subject  to  independent  princes,  but 
their  authority  gradually  merged  in  that  of 
iriassa  (the  name  of  the  capital  of  Bootao), 
which  is  under  the  nominal  authority  of 
China,  a  Chinese  governor  residing  in  the 
city.  By  virtue  of  some  ancient  agreement, 
the  wool  of  the  shawl  goat,  of  which  this 
cold  country  is  the  chief  resort,  is  sold  ex- 
(?lusively  to  the  people  of  Ladakh:  henct 
probably  arose  some  constructive  claim  ol 
hr  nor<^  of  the  mHis.    In  the  season  of  1^ 
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Zorawur  Singh,  the  commander  of  the  Sikh 
army,  marched  from  Leh,  the  capital  of 
Ladakh,  along  the  valley  of  the  Sinh-ka-bab, 
or  great  eastern  branch  of  the  Indus,  sub- 
jecting the  places  in  his  progress,  passing  the 
hills  to  Rodokh  on  the  north,  and  pressing 
onward  to  Gartokh  on  the  south-east,  whence 
he  appears  to  have  reached  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  celebrated  Manasarowur  lake.  He 
encountered  little  or  no  opposition;  the 
leaders  of  the  Tibetan  troops, — a  few  thou- 
sand rabble,  unworthy  of  the  name  of  soldiers, 
—were  panic-stricken,  and  the  inhabitants, 
armed  and  unarmed,  fled  in  consternation 
before  him.  The  deb,  or  chief,  of  Chan-tan 
having  retreated  with  his  forces,  Zorawur 
Singh  took  possession,  without  resistance,  of 
Tuklahah,  a  large  commercial  town  situated 
in  a  fine  valley,  as  extensive  as  that  of  Ne- 
paul. 

The  advance  of  the  Sikhs,  thus  unopposed, 
to  the  northern  confines  of  the  British  pro- 
vinces of  Gurhwal  and  Kumaon,  excited  the 
attention  of  our  authorities  on  the  frontier, 
and  some  communications  passed  between 
them  and  the  Sikh  commander,  who   was 
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extremely  courteous,  and  professeil  a  readi- 
ness to  comply  with  all  the  wishes  of  our 
Government,  The  i)olitical  agent  at  Simla 
(Mr.  Erskine)  was,  however,  informed  that 
the  Government  had  resolved  not  to  interfere 
in  the  aggressive  movements  of  the  Sikhs. 
Subsequently,  the  British  commissioner  in 
Kumaon  had  a  conference  with  Zorawur 
Singli  at  Tuklahah  (a  place  never  visited 
before  by  a  European),  which  appeared  to 
be  a  city  inferior  only  to  H'lassa.  With  the 
exception  of  sending  (with  the  consent  of 
the  Lahore  court)  a  Britisli  officer  (Lieute* 
nant  Cunningham)  to  the  Sikh  camp  in  the 
hills,  no  interruption,  therefore,  of  their 
career  of  conquest  M'as  offered  by  the  British 
Government,  and  the  court  of  Nepaul  seems 
to  have  been  either  in  collusion  with  the 
Sikhs,  or  to  have  partaken  of  the  general 
j)anic  inspired  by  their  arms.  Under  these ia^ 
vourable  circumstances,  Zorawur  Singh  con- 
tinued his  acquisitions,  and  in  September, 
1 841 ,  he  had  subdued  the  whole  of  Kulu,  and 
possessed  himself  of  all  the  strongholds  in  tht 
rr  niptm'nfi  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Upi^r 

*       I..'  I,.     ijinprTnoo*  rp/»e^QA9  of  Tilui. 
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His  career  was  stopped  by  the  Chinese 
tommander  in  Chan-tan,  who  marched  from 
Hiassa  against  the  Sikhs,  with  an  army  of 
10,000  men,  about  one-fifth  Ghoorkas,  and 
the  rest  Tibetans  and  Tartars.  An  action 
was  fought  in  December,  1841,  or  January^ 
1842,  near  Tuklahah,  in  which  the  Sikh 
army  was  entirely  defeated,  and  Zorawur 
Singh  was  slain.  The  victors  cut  off  the  ears 
and  head  of  the  Sikh  general,  and  sent  them 
as  trophies  to  H'lassa.  His  successor  in  the 
command  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the 
Chinese  general,  by  which  the  Sikhs  engaged 
to  give  up  their  arms,  and  to  trust  to  his 
mercy.  They  had,  probably,  deserved  little 
mercy,  and  they  experienced  none;  they 
were  not,  indeed,  massacred,  but  they  were 
suffered  to  perish  with  cold  and  hunger,  save 
a  miserable  remnant,  consisting  of  about  100, 
who  found  their  way,  exhausted  and  frost- 
bitten, to  the  British  hill  station  of  Almo- 
rah. 

After  the  defeat  and  fall  of  Zorawur 
Singh,  the  Chinese-Tibetan  army  proceeded 
to  Gartokh,  expelled  most  of  the  Sikh  gar- 
risons in  that  province,  Dapa,  and  other 
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torts,  and  advanced  to  the  frontiers  of  La- 
dakh.  Intelligence  of  these  events  reached 
Golab  Singh  whilst  he  was  at  Pesha\nir,  in 
command  of  the  army  of  co-operation.  He 
immediately  proceeded  to  Cashmere,  to  col- 
lect his  forces  and  organize  his  plans  for  the 
defence  of  Ladakh,  the  people  of  which  had 
risen  in  opposition  to  the  Sikhs  upon  the 
approach  of  the  Chinese-Tibetan  army. 

The  departure  of  Golab  Singh  wrought 
a  mischievous  effect  upon  the  troops  at 
Peshawur,  who  broke  out  again  into  insub- 
ordination, occasioning  much  apprehension 
to  the  British  commanders.* 

*  Papers  relating  to  the  Mil.  Operations  in  Afgban- 
istan,  1843,  pp.  261,  267,  289. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

A.D.    1843   AND   1844. 

The  tragical  events  which  closed  the 
reign  of  Sher  Singh  are  still  wrapped  in 
mystery.  The  destruction  of  the  chief 
agents;  the  rapid  succession  of  revolutions, 
each  of  which  almost  obliterated  the  memory 
of  the  preceding ;  the  dark  and  apparently 
inexplicable  motives  of  some  of  the  actors, 
and  the  imperfect  and  often  contradictory 
reports  of  the  native  news-writers,  upon 
which  the  historian  is  constrained  to  rely,* 
conspire  to  cast  a  cloud  of  obscurity  over 
these  transactions  which  will  probably  never 
be  altogether  dissipated. 

It  has  been  already  related  that,  upon  the 
overthrow  of  Chund  Kowr's  authority  and 
the  re-establishment  of  Sher  Singh  upon  the 
throne,  the  sirdars  of  the  Sindawala  family 

*  These  news-writers  may,  in  ordinary  times,  be 
trusted  as  to  facts,  though  not  as  to  inferences. 
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(descended  from  a  common  ancestor  with 
Runjeet  Singh),  who  had  embraced  the 
Rani's  party,  fled  across  the  Sutluj,  except 
Lena  Singh,  Sindawala,*  who  was  seized  and 
imprisoned.  Uttur  Singh,  the  head  of  that 
family,  and  Ajeet  Singh,  the  paramour  of 
the  late  Rani,  whilst  refugees  in  the  British 
territory,  maintained  constant  intercourse 
with  their  party  at  the  court,  where  a  faction 
still  remained  hostile  to  the  Jummoo  fiimily. 
The  army  was  tainted  with  this  spirit  of 
discontent,  infused  and  fed  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  Sindawalas,  which  caused  the  Maha- 
raja and  his  minister  much  imeasiness.  Mr. 
Clerk,  writing  to  the  Indian  Government,  in 
May,  1842,  said  that  the  subject  most  o^ 
cupying  the  mind  of  the  Mahanya  at  that 
time  was  the  position  of  the  Sindaivala 
chiefs,  and  that  *^  there  is  nothing  which  lus 
highness  would  at  present  feel  so  great  an 
obligation  as  the  restraining  these  chie6 
from  creating  commotion  in  his  army,  and 
their  renewing  their  allegiance  on  perfectly 
p'lbTiMssive  terms  to  the  throne,"     By  tl"^ 
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intervention  of  the  British  Government,  a 
reconciliation  took  place,  and  these  chiefs 
were  recalled,  pardoned,  and  restored  to 
their  estates. 

Uttur  Singh  is  described*  as  a  respectable 
man,  well  versed  in  Sikh  politics,  one  of 
Runjeet's  school,  and  therefore  he  drew 
aroand  him  the  genuine  Khalsas,  who  re- 
verenced the  name  of  the  great  Maharaja. 
In  person  he  was  middle-sized,  of  stout  build, 
with  a  plain,  unmarked  countenance,  and, 
like  the  old  Sikh  leaders,  of  simple  and  un- 
ostentatious manners.  He,  however,  wanted 
some  of  the  qualities,  including  tact  and 
political  firmness,  essential  to  a  leader  in 
those  peculiar  times.f     Lena  Singh  was  tall, 

♦  Calcutta  Review,  No.  II.  p.  495. 

t  The  writer  of  the  Review  adds :  "  We  happened 
to  meet  Uttur  Singh  as  he  was  fljing  from  a  place  near 
the  hills,  where  he  resided  when  Sher  Singh  was  naur- 
dered.  It  was  just  at  night- fall :  he  was  bivouacking 
on  a  wide  plain,  in  the  midst  of  a  small  party  of  forty 
or  fifty  retainers,  and  though  he  had  then  reached 
the  protected  Sikh  states,  and  was  comparatively  safe, 
we  found  hira  on  the  alert.  He  was  up  in  an  instant, 
and  did  not  seem  half-inclined  to  step  out  a  few  paces 
from  his  followers  to  talk  to  a  single  European. 
After  a  little  conversation  his  suspicions  fled,  and  he 

VOL.   II.  2   A  told 
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very  dark,  much  addicted  to  strong  liquors, 
but  liaving  the  rare  character  of  a  speaker 
of  the  truth.  Ajeet  Singh,  nephew  of  Ut- 
tur,  was  a  fat,  broad-faced  man,  of  blunt 
speech,  good  manners,  but  corrupt  morals. 

Ui)on  the  restoration  of  these  persons  and 
their  adherents  to  court,  Sher  Singh  hoped  to 
extinguish  intrigue  and  to  lead  a  quiet  life; 
hut  he  seems  to  have  rendered  more  com- 
plicated the  toils  which  surrounded  him. 
Lena  and  Ajeet  were  observed  to  have  ac- 
<|uired  the  favour  and  confidence  of  the 
Maharaja ;  they  received  likewise  demon- 
strations of  respect  and  attention  from  Raja 
Dliean  Singh,  the  minister,  who  was  at  this 
time  raised  to  the  highest  rank  next  to  the 
throne.*  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1843. 
a  visible  alienation  was  observed  in  Sher 
Singh  towards  his  minister,  or  rather  to- 
wards the  whole  Jummoo  family ;  attempts 

tuM  us  very  composedly  the  ci renins tauces  of  the  receoi 
traircd y,  and  that  then  was  the  timo  for  the  British  to 
•oizo  Lahorc^ — that  it  would  be  very  easy  with  his  hel|«. 
-cry  dirticult  without." 

*  Tlii'    '^'ly,   Kaja  Dheaii  Singh  w?»<»  'nvested  b" 
^r-ihara;     •"'*^^»  ♦^ -"  '»?'rl»'>st  dignit'"    •     ^'»<*  st^^te."- 
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were  made  to  lessen  their  influence,  by 
removing  their  friends  and  dependants  from 
ofliee,  which  were  filled  by  persons  in  whom 
the  Maharaja's  party  could  place  confidence. 
Sher  Singh,  a  man  of  easy  temper,  open- 
hearted  and  indolent,  is  not  likely  to  have 
spontaneously  entered  upon  so  hazardous  a 
scheme  of  policy,  and  to  have  given  wanton 
umbrage  to  a  man  whose  power  was  superior 
to  his  own ;  who  had  raised  him  to  the 
throne,  and  could  alone  keep  him  there :  it 
is  evident  that  he  must  have  been  the 
passive  agent  of  some  insidious  and  secret 
advisers. 

A  conspiracy  was  formed  against  Sher 
Singh,  which  comprehended  the  Jummoo 
rajas,  the  Sindawala  chiefs,  and  even  the 
Fakir  Uzeez-ud-deen,  a  party  strong  enough, 
with  the  army  (under  the  command  of  Heera 
Singh),  if  their  views  had  been  perfectly 
concurrent,  to  have  deposed  the  Maharaja 
without  recourse  to  wholesale  assassination ; 
but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  elements 
of  this  conspiracy  were  discordant,  and  that 
the  actors  were  conspiring  against  each 
other. 
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Raja  Dbean  Singh  had  had  recourse  to 
his  customary  mode  of  shewing  his  dis- 
pleasure towards  his  master,  by  absentisg 
himself  from  the  court  and  paying  a  visit  to 
his  hill  estates.  The  Maharaja,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  his  indiscreet  or  treacherous 
advisers,  commanded  the  raja  to  return; 
requiring  him  to  explain  his  proceedings  for 
the  last  five  years,  and  to  render  his  ac- 
counts, as  well  as  the  customary  nuzzurana, 
or  tributary  presents,  threatening,  if  he  re- 
fused, to  send  General  Ventura  with  a 
military  force  to  fetch  him.  Gokb  Singh 
])ersuaded  his  brother  to  obey  the  mandate, 
and  the  raja  accordingly  appeared  at  the 
durbar  at  Amritsur,  on  the  9th  July,  1843, 
when  he  was  called  upon  to  explain  the 
reasons  why  he  had  proceeded  to  Jmnmoo. 
The  answer  of  the  proud  minister  cannot  be 
better  related  than  in  the  words  of  the 
news- writer. 

"  Raja  Dhean  Singh  presented  himself,  and 

having  embraced  the  feet  of  his  highness,  was 

•«^Ved  why  he  had  gone  to  Jummoo;  to  whici 

k..'  riiinisfpT  inswe^'K  ^h^t  there  were seveni 

-    -.  '.I      ^ir      .     lu--    J  birr?  f/>  -^o    ;f|  ;  fiist 
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that  he  was  anxious  to  see  Raja  Golab  Singh, 
who  was  ill ;  secondly,  to  be  present  at  his 
nephew's  marriage.  He  further  begged  to 
represent,  that  his  highness's  constant  devo- 
tion to  the  chase  and  the  bottle,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  had  a  baneful  effect 
upon  the  state,  and  reflected  disgrace  on  the 
minister  as  well  as  the  monarch ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  accounts  and  nuzzurana  re- 
quired of  him,  they  were  all  forthcoming, 
and  all  he  possessed  was  the  Maharaja's.  He 
took  occasion  at  the  same  time  to  remark 
on  the  jealousy  which  many  of  the  sirdars 
entertained  towards  him.  The  Maharaja 
replied,  that  he  should  be  protected." 

A  speech  like  this,  delivered  in  open 
durbar,  by  a  minister  to  his  sovereign, 
although  not  altogether  repugnant  to  the 
manners  of  the  Sikhs,  must  have  satisfied 
any  one  that  the  prince's  authority  rested 
upon  a  very  frail  foundation.  Intimations 
were  said  to  have  been  given  to  Sher  Singh 
that  a  conspiracy  was  forming  against  him  ; 
that  his  life  was  threatened,  and  the  very 
day,  the  15th  September,  1843,  was  named 
2  A  2 
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US  that  on  vrhich  some  disastrous  event  would 
occur. 

Although  the  Maharaja  and  Dhean  Singh 
ai)peared  to  be  outwardly  upon  good  terms, 
yet  there  are  sufficient  indications  that  all 
cordiality  had  ceased,  and  that  the  former 
was  intent  upon  humbling  the  minister  and 
his  family.  With  his  habitual  want  of  cau- 
tion, the  prince  threw  out  hints  that  he 
designed  to  call  llaja  Golab  Singh  to  court, 
in  order  that  he  might  render  an  account  of 
his  proceedings. 

Meanwhile,  Sher  Singh  seems  to  have 
exerted  himself  with  some  energy.  He 
frocjuently  reviewed  the  troops,  examining 
their  disci]>Iine  and  appointments,  punishing 
several  commanders  who  had  taken  upon 
themselves  to  call  out  their  regiments  with- 
out orders;  two  of  these  officers  had  their 
tongues  split,  and  were  paraded  through  the 
camp.  The  congregation  of  the  troops  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  capital  was  a  circumstance 
of  suspicion ;  but  it  was  supposed  to  be  ex- 
»lnino(i   by  the   approach   of    the   Dussen 
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military  spectacles.  On  the  7th  August, 
Ram  Chund  reported  that  the  army  of  the 
Khalsa  was  extending  around  Lahore  for 
four  kos  in  every  direction,  to  which  the 
Maharaja  replied,  that  "  it  was  well,  as  he 
was  anxious  to  see  the  whole  of  his  forces 
assembled  at  the  Dussera." 

All  unauthorized  and  a  most  presumptuous 
step,  taken  by  the  Jummoo  rajas  and  their 
party,  might  very  reasonably  have  awakened 
the  darkest  suspicions  in  the  breast  of  Sher 
Singh.  Dhuleep  Singh,  a  child  of  eight 
or  nine  years,  who  had  been  recognized 
by  Runjeet  Singh,  towards  the  close  of  his 
life,  as  his  son,  with  a  full  knowledge  that  he 
was  not  so,  had  been  brought  privately  to 
Jummoo,  and  was  now  sent  for  by  the 
minister  to  Lahore.  On  the  Slst  August, 
at  a  durbar,  at  which  were  present  Dhean 
Singh,  Soochet  Singh,  Heera  Singh,  Ajeet 
Singh,  Lena  Singh,  and  the  Hakim  Uzeez- 
ud-deen,  the  great  minister  informed  the 
Maharaja  that  he  had  sent  for  Prince  Dhu- 
leep Singh,  son  of  Runjeet  Singh,  from 
Jummoo,  who  had  arrived  at  Lahore,  and 
proposed   that    a    salute    should    be    fired 
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ii]»on  tlio  oooasion.  The  Maliaraja  itujuireJ 
wliy  he  had  hocn  brought,  and  desired  tbat 
he  miirht  not  be  introduced  to  the  durbar. 
The  raja  n^plied,  that  the  boy's  mother  was 
siek,  and  had  desired  to  see  him.  On  the 
followins:  day,  the  Maharaja  directed  a  letter 
to  be  addressed  to  (lolab  Singh,  at  Juramoo, 
inrpiiring  why  he  had  sent  Dhuleep  Singh  to 
Lahore,  without  acijuainting  the  Maliaraja: 
and  i)rdered  that  some  of  his  own  attendants 
sliouhl  rejdaee  tliosc  of  Dhean  Singh  in  the 
care  of  the  i)erson  of  Dliuleej) ;  an  arrange- 
ment wliich  Dhean  Singh  opposed.  At  a 
(hirbar  hcdd  on  the  4th  September,  a  letter 
\\  a<j  received  from  Golab  Singh,  stating  that, 
as  he  was  anxious  to  sec  his  highness,  be  ^ 

should  shortly  present  himself.     Private  in-  \i 

fonnation  was  the  same  day  given  to  Sber 
Sin<j:h,  that  Dhean  Singh,  Soochet  Singh, 
Ileera  Singh,  Lena  Singh,  and  Ajeet  Singh, 
had  met  secretly  at  the  house  of  Dhuleep 
Singh's  mother,  and  had  been  in  consultation 
for  three  hours.  A  hurkara  was  appointed 
to  watch  and  rej>ort  the  proceedings  of  these 
sirdars.  The  next  day,  after  the  durbar,  at 
which    General    Ventura  was   present,  the 
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ktter  solicited  a  private  audience  of  the  Ma- 
uraja,  at  which  he  informed  him,  in  distinct 
^nns,  that  the  five  individuals  before  named 
ftd  conspired  against  him ;  that  it  was  for 
lat  end  they  had  sent  for  Dhuleep  Singh, 
id  that  Golab  Singh  was  on  his  way  from 
ammoo  to  aid  them ;  recommending  him  to 
98  every  precaution.  Sher  Singh  replied, 
lat  he  could  not  believe  this  of  Dhean  Singh, 
as  it  was  to  him  he  owed  his  elevation/* 
n  the  6th  the  Maharaja  sent  for  his  own 
iiru,  Saheb  Singh,  and  communicated  to 
im  the  report  of  the  conspiracy.  The  priest 
iscredited  it,  observing  that  Ajeet  was  bouiid 
y  blood  to  the  Maharaja,  and  dimred  to 
now  who  had  informed  his  bigbriosi.  The 
[aharaja  refused  to  tell,  Tnit  remarked,  that 
if  he  found  that  Ajeet  Singh  was  oMiu\plrlng 
Bfainst  him,  he  would  certainly  put  hlfii  Up 
eath,  as  he  had  done  with  liani  CIiuimI 
lowr." 

Golab  Singh  arrived  at  lahfmt  on  tii4«  Hih 
eptember,  and  on  the  dth  pr^imuUi^l  Uimtmlf 
t  the  durbar,  when  be  wa«  ni^'Afi  n*4  n^mi 
indly  by  the  Malxaraja,  usid  iu  ri*imv  mm- 
nred  him  that  "  he  afid  hh^  hr^Ai^^-n  wur^ 
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devotedly  attached  to  his  highness's  person." 
The  Maharaja  said  he  shouhl  require  an  oath 
from  him  that  he  entertained  no  e^il  designs 
against  him,  from  which  Golab  Singh  ex- 
cused himself  for  two  or  three  days.  Upon 
the  same  day,  Prince  PertAb  Singh  informed 
his  father  that  he  did  not  believe  there 
was  occasion  to  distrust  any  of  the  sir- 
dars, except  Ajeet  Singh,  who  was  not  to 
be  depended  upon :  orders  were  thereupon 
given  to  exclude  Ajeet  from  the  durbar  dur- 
ing his  highness's  pleasure.  On  the  lOtb,  a 
durbar  was  held,  after  dismissing  which,  the 
Maliaraja  took  Golab  Singh  and  Dhean 
Singh  aside,  and  having  assured  them  that 
he  felt  it  was  to  their  aid  he  owed  his  eleva- 
tion, asked  what  they  were  meditating? 
They  both  placed  their  hands  upon  the 
Maharaja's  head  (a  most  solemn  form  of  ad- 
juration), and  swore  they  were  and  would 
continue  to  be  good  servants  ;  adding  that,  as 
far  as  Ajeet  Singh  and  his  troops  were 
concerned,  his  highness  need  not  fear  them. 
On  the  14th  September,  a  durbar  was  held, 
So-    ^liooi>  ^Migh  suggested  to  the  Mahi. 
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and  gain  their  good-will  by  bestowing  ho- 
nours and  rewards  upon  the  officers ;  and 
Sher  Singh  promised  he  would  do  so  the 
next  morning.  On  the  same  night,  the 
Rani  Issur  Chund  gave  birth  to  a  son ;  the 
Maharaja  sent  for  a  pundit  to  cast  the  in- 
fant's nativity,  who  reported  that  it  was  not 
favourable.* 

On  the  15th  September  the  catastrophe 
took  place.  The  accounts  of  this  bloody 
transaction  are  so  various  and  conflicting, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  combine  them  into  a 
consistent  narrative. 

The  purwaneh  addressed  by  the  reigning 
Maharaja  to  his  vakeel  at  Ferozepore,  which, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  should  be  con- 
sidered as  containing  the  most  authentic 
report  of  the  facts,  states,  that  Lena  Singh 
and  Ajeet  Singh  went,  accompanied  by  Sikh 
and  other  troops,  to  announce  the  muster  of 
their  troops  to  the  Maharaja,  who  was  in  the 
garden  of  the  Shah  Belawal,   having  gone 

*  The  niinuto  circumstances  above  detailed,  which 
may  throw  some  light  upon  the  plot  and  upon  the  mo- 
tives of  the  actors,  are  taken  from  the  reports  of  the 
native  news-writers  at  Lahore. 
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thither  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air,  and  amuse 
himself  on  the  river.  The  sirdars  went  to 
him  in  the  garden,  where  he  was  sitting, 
and  offered  him  a  rifle,  aiid  while  the  Ma- 
haraja was  examining  it,  Ajeet  Singh  drew 
a  [tistol  and  fired  at  him,  wounding  him  in 
the  face.  The  two  sirdars  then  struck  off 
the  Maharaja's  head.  Several  of  his  ministen 
and  [personal  attendants  fell  at  the  same  time, 
including  Boodh  Singh  and  Gunga  Singh. 
After  this,  Lena  Singh  went,  "  accidentally," 
to  the  garden  of  Tej  Singh,  near  that  of  the 
Shah  Belawal,  and  there  killed  Pertab  Singh, 
son  of  Sher  Singh,  who  was  celebrating  the 
festival,  and  beheaded  him.  The  conspira- 
tors then  proceeded  towards  the  city,  and  on 
the  road  met  Raja  Dhean  Singh,  who  was 
alone.  They  informed  him  that  a  disturb- 
ance had  taken  place  in  the  garden ;  that  the 
Maharaja  had  been  killed,  and  as  it  would  be 
dangerous  for  him  to  go  alone  there,  proposed 
that  he  should  return  with  them  to  the  city, 
and  take  measures  for  settling  the  succession. 
Tlie  t-aja  complied,  and  on  their  way,  when 
hi"  mil  jii)pronched  the  Kureeani  gate 
r'  '     »..  -'i^f  -   iii'l  fi'">'1  ftf  nixioii  Singi* 
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who  exclaimed,  "Oh,  sirdar,  what  a  foul 
deed !"  and  laid  his  hand  upon  his  sword. 
The  followers  of  Ajeet  then  fired  at  the 
raja,  who  fell  from  his  horse. 

The  account  given  by  the  news-writers, 
though  equally  circumstantial,  is  totally  dif-^ 
ferent  from  the  preceding.  This  report 
states,  that  Sher  Singh  set  out  on  horseback 
towards  the  northern  gate  of  Lahore,  to 
review  the  troops  of  Ajeet,  as  he  had  pro- 
mised. His  suwaree^  or  cortege^  no  sooner 
approached  the  regiments  (about  twenty), 
than  officers  and  men  loudly  abused  him; 
whereupon  Ajeet  Singh  came  forward,  and 
in  an  insolent  tone,  told  him  he  was  no 
son  of  Runjeet  Singh,  but  a  purchased  slave, 
brought  up  by  his  supposed  mother.  Sher 
Singh,  astonished  and  provoked  at  this  ad- 
dress, turned  round  to  look  for  the  Rajas 
Golab  Singh  and  Dhean  Singh;  but  they 
were  not  to  be  seen.  He  then  discharged  an 
arrow  at  Ajeet,  but  missed  him,  and  that 
sirdar  drew  a  pistol  and  shot  the  Maharaja 
through  the  head,  who  fell,  and  was  instantly 
beheaded  by  Ajeet.    General  Ventura,  having 

VOL.    II.  2   B 
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been  informed  of  this  event,  drew  out  hk 
troops  against  those  of  Ajeet  Singh;  but  the 
latter  were  so  superior  in  numbers  that  be 
was  obliged  to  retire,  leaving  200  men  on 
the  field.  He  hurried  to  Pertab  Singh,  t« 
inform  him  of  what  had  happened.  The 
prince  ordered  out  his  two  regiments,  and 
issuing  from  the  city,  met  Ajeet  at  the  head 
of  his  troops,  and  saw  his  father's  head  borne 
f>n  a  sjwar.  The  sirdar  immediately  attacked 
the  prince,  slew  him  with  his  own  hand,  and 
beheaded  him. 

Major  Lawrence,  who  states  that  he  has 
heard  the  transaction  related  by  many  jieople 
((lenerals  Avitabili  and  Court  included)  in 
a>  many  different  ways,  gives  the  following 
as  the  most  i)robable  account.  The  Maha- 
raja, having  been  warned  of  some  calamity. 
sent  his  son  out  of  the  way  to  Greneral  Court, 
to  see  a  gun  cast.  Sher  Singh  was  inspect- 
ing a  i)arty  of  sowars,  when  Ajeet  Singli 
stcjiped  up,  under  pretence  of  shewing  him 
a  double-barreled  gun  (the  prince  being  a 
7roat  gun-fancier),  and  shot  him  dead,    a 
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others  fell.  Soon  afterwards,  Pertab  Singh 
WBS  met,  returning  from  the  foundry,  and 
instantly  despatched,* 

The  assassination  of  Dhean  Singh  is  like- 
wise variously  related.  It  is,  however,  agreed 
that  he  was  either  stabbed  or  shot  by  Ajeet 
Singh,  and  it  is  suggested  that  this  deed  was 
prompted  by  the  Bhae  Goormukh  Singh,  a 
man  of  little  ability  but  of  great  cunning, 
who  affected  a  reputation  for  deep  piety, 
which  he  made  subservient  to  intrigue.  This 
man  bore  a  secret  enmity  to  Dhean  Singh, 
Mid  when  the  assassin  Ajeet  told  him  he  had 
killed  the  prince,  declared  that  his  life  was 
not  safe  an  hour  unless  he  destroyed  the 
minister. 

By  this  act,  the  Sindawala  party  held 
themselves  out  to  the  world  as  the  prime 
agents  in  this  conspiracy, — coveting  all  the 
Bidvantages  and  incurring  all  its  odium  and 
responsibility.  Heera  Singh,  the  son  of 
Dhean  Singh,  with  great  decision  and  promp- 
titude, accompanied  by  his  uncle  Soochet 
Singh  and  other  sirdars,  hastened  to  the 
nearest  body  of  regular  troops,  harangued 
♦  Calcutta  Review,  No.  II.  p.  499. 
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them  with  spirit  and  resolution,  telling  them 
that  the  murders  perpetrated  by  the  Sinda- 
walas  had  made  those  sirdars  masters  of  the 
state :  he  denounced  their  crimes,  expatiated 
upon  their  treachery,  and  concluded  a  pathe- 
tic address  by  a  proposition  pregnant  with 
eloquence — he  offered  them  liberal  gratui- 
ties, and  promised  to  discharge  all  the  arrean. 
an<l  raise  the  pay  one-half,  of  all  who  would 
follow  him  and  revenge  the  murder  of 
their  sovereign,  his  son,  and  his  minister. 
This  appeal  had  its  due  effect ;  the  troops 
demanded  to  be  led  against  the  assassins, 
declaring  that  they  would  not  sit  down  to 
a  meal  until  they  had  destroyed  the  faith- 
less Sindawala  sirdars.  In  the  course  of 
the  day  succeeding  the  assassination,  50,000 
troops  surrounded  the  citadel,  in  which  Ajeet 
Singh,  Lena  Singh,  and  their  adherents, 
had  hastily  thrown  themselves,  Uttur  Singh 
having  effected  his  escape.  A  heavy  can- 
nonade was  opened  upon  the  place,  which 
continued  during  the  night.  The  next  day, 
•'^pcated  assaults  were  made,  and  repelled 
v  tlio  Vci'^QfO'l    who,  knowing   that  t*»^'' 
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fence.  Towards  the  evening,  however,  the 
oitadel  was  carried  by  storm ;  Ajeet  Singh 
md  Lena  Singh,  with  many  of  the  garrison, 
to  the  number  of  600,  were  put  to  the 
•word.  The  head  of  Ajeet  was  brought  to 
Heera  Singh,  who  ordered  the  body  of  his 
fether's  murderer  to  be  cut  in  pieces,  which 
were  exposed  upon  the  different  gates  of  the 
citj*  His  house  was  destroyed,  and  it  was 
decreed  that  thenceforward  his  lands  should 
be  no  longer  ploughed  with  oxen,  but  with 
asses. 

The  effect  of  these  sudden  and  rapid  re- 
volutions was  to  place  the  conduct  of  affairs 
in  the  hands  of  Heera  Singh,  a  young  man 
of  twenty-three,  who  appears  to  have  de- 
veloped talents  suited  to  the  emergency, 
and  for  which  he  had  not  hitherto  obtained 
credit.  With  the  aid  of  his  uncles,  and  the 
influence  he  derived  from  his  position  and 
popularity,  when  the  boy  Dhuleep  Singh  was 
proclaimed  Maharaja,  Heera  Singh  was  no- 
minated his  vuzeer. 

Whilst  these  tragedies  were  enacted,  the 
city  was  in  a  state  of  uproar  and  disorder. 
The  soldiers  plundered  at  their  will ;  murder 
2  B  2 
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was  committed  in  the  open  day ;  all  business 
was  suspended,  and  those  who  were  able 
to  escape  (including  the  French  commandere 
of  the  Sikh  army)  rejoiced  to  fly  from  this 
scene  of  horrors. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  late  Maha- 
raja were  performed  with  a  respect  which 
iniplie<l,  or  was  intended  to  imply,  that  the 
in<lividuals  now  in  power  were  not  accessaiy 
to  his  assassination.  Sher  Singh  had  three 
wives;  but,  though  no  suttees  are  mentioned 
as  having  dishonoured  his  pile,  no  less  than 
eighteen  women,  wives  and  concubines  of 
Dhean  Singh,  are  reported  to  have  burnt 
themselves  with  his  corpse.  A  deputation 
was  sent  to  the  British  authorities  at  Feroze- 
])oro,  to  obtain  permission  for  the  transport 
of  tlie  ashes  of  Sher  Singh  and  Dhean  Singh 
across  the  Sutluj  to  the  Ganges  at  Hurdwar. 

The  character  of  Sher  Singh  exhibits  no 
qualities  which  are  calculated  to  inspire 
us  with  any  extraordinary  commiseration  for 
his  fate.  He  was  a  man  of  average  ability, 
11^'^  x"^  nuch  courage ;  but  a  thorough  sen- 
:nnii<         -Te  was   enamoured    ^'^  IRvropea' 
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the  jealousy  of  Runjeet,  who  was  a  strict 
Sikb.  Unhappily,  Sher  Singh,  like  many 
other  Eastern  imitators  of  the  customs  and 
habits  of  Europe,  copied  those  only  in  which 
imitation  is  least  to  be  desired  or  commended. 
He  had  some  knowledge  of  our  language,  in 
which  he  was  desirous  that  his  son  should  be 
instructed,  and  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wolff 
▼isited  Cashmere,  in  October,  1833,  Sher 
Singh,  then  its  governor,  desired  to  be  fur- 
nished with  a  copy  of  our  New  Testament. 
It  is  now  well  understood  that  he  was  no 
son  of  Runjeet,  who  never  acknowledged 
him  (except  by  allowing  him  a  chair  in  his 
presence),  and  his  twin-brother,  Tara  Singh, 
was  treated  by  that  prince  with  uniform 
neglect,  and  lived  unnoticed,  except  as  a 
dissolute  profligate  in  the  common  bazars, 
at  Lahore.  When  governor  of  Cashmere, 
Sher's  indolence  left  the  management  of 
affairs  in  the  bands  of  Jemadar  Khooshal 
Singh,  whose  exactions  impoverished  and 
depopulated  that  province,  from  whence  Sher 
Singh  was  in  consequence  removed.  He, 
however,  gained  some  reputation  by  the 
successful    expedition    against    the    fanatic 
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Seyud  Ahmed.  He  is  described  as  a  fine, 
manly-looking  fellow  by  Captain  Osborne. 
Other  writers  represent  even  his  personal 
features  less  favourably.  His  countenance 
was  not  unpleasing  when  he  smiled,  but  the 
eye  expressed  violence  and  imperiousness. 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  face  indicated  the 
vilest  sensuality.  His  manners  were  often 
marked  by  unbecoming  freedom.*  Captmn 
Osborne  relates  the  following  incident  as 
occurring  in  1838,  at  the  durbar.  Runjeet 
Singh,  anxious  that  the  deputation  sent  to 
receive  the  mission  from  the  Governor-Ge- 
neral should  do  credit  to  his  court  by  the 
splendour  of  their  appearance,  ordered  the 
}>erson8  who  composed  it  to  attend  him  pre- 
vious to  their  setting  out.  After  compli- 
menting Soochet  Singh  upon  his  dress  and 
jewels,  he  angrily  demanded  of  Sher  Singh 
why  he  was  without  his  usual  magnificent 
ornaments.  The  Koonwur,  touching  the 
hilt  of  his  sword,  replied,  "  I  am  a  soldier, 
and  this  is  the  only  jewel  I  value."  The 
Vlaharaja,  however,  insisted  upon  knowing 
♦  hat  b^*^   }u»poTne  f^^  th^^,  and  a*^^  last  ^x- 
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torted  the  confession  from  Sher  Singh,  that 
they  were  in  the  royal  treasury,  having  been 
presented  by  him  to  Runjeet,  as  a  nuzzur, 
and  accepted,  some  months  before. 

Pertab  Singh,  who  was  only  twelve  years 
of  age  when  involved  in  the  late  massacre, 
was  a  very  promising  youth,  full  of  spirit  and 
energy.  Sher  Singh  was  extravagantly  fond 
of  him.  Captain  Osborne  says,  he  was  one 
of  the  most  intelligent  boys  he  ever  met 
with.  His  person  was  good-looking,  with 
singularly  large  and  expressive  eyes.  His 
manners  were  easy,  polished,  and  in  the 
highest  degree  graceful  and  engaging. 

Sher  Singh  left  an  infant  son,  named  Shah 
Deo,  who  still  survives. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

REIGN    OF   DHULEEP   SINGH. 
A.D.   1841*)  TO  1845. 

Under  a  minor  sovereign,  at  a  court  where 
so  many  who  might  have  been  competitors 
or  enemies  had  been  swept  awav,  the  vuzeer, 
or  minister,  was  the  absolute  ruler  of  the 
Punjab.  The  favour  which  had  been  be- 
stowed upon  Heera  Singh  by  Runjeet, 
tliough  acquired  in  a  manner  which,  in  any 
other  country,  would  have  rendered  him 
infamous  for  ever,*  gave  him  a  strong  hold 
ui)on  the  Sikh  nation,  who  venerated  the 
memorj'^  of  their  first  ruler.  His  family  con- 
nections and  hereditary  power  placed  him 
in  the  highest  rank  of  the  Punjabi  nobility. 
The  command  of  the  army  had  established 
his  relation  with  a  body  which  had  the  power 
of  'Usposing  of  the  throne  itself.     The  sym- 

'»?..•.         Tr»nr»    illv   fplf    ^^f   fViC     r«<"0    '^f  hlA  fe^b^. 
"     'U 
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tended  to  strengthen  the  other  ties  of  at* 
tachment  to  him,  which  were  still  further 
cemented  bj  his  personal  qualities.  Heera 
Singh  was  strikingly  handsome,  though  some* 
what  effeminate  in  his  appearance.  Shrewd 
and  intelligent,  good-tempered,  urbane,  and 
entertaining,  ''  he  is  certainly,"  sajs  Captain 
Osborne,  '*  one  of  the  most  amiable  and 
popular  persons  at  the  court  of  Lahore." 

With  all  these  advantages,  however,  Heera 
Singh's  position  was  one  of  great  difficulty 
and  peril.  The  convulsions  which  had 
brought  him  to  the  surface  of  power,  and 
cast  him  upon  his  present  eminence,  had 
deranged  all  the  machinery  and  functions  of 
the  government,  whilst  the  army,  upon  which 
he  was  constrained  to  depend,  was  an  unruly 
and  insatiable  monster,  whose  voracity,  after 
exhausting  every  expedient,  he  found  it  in 
the  end  impossible  to  appease. 

In  conjunction  with  his  uncles,  Golab  and 
Soochet,   and  Lena    Singh,    Majethia,*   he 

*  Lena  Singh,  Majethia,  the  son  of  Desa  Singh,  one 
of  Runjeet's  companions,  and  who  has  been  often  con- 
founded with  his  namesake  of  the  Sindawala  family 
(who  was  an  ignorant  drunkard),  is  a  man  of  talents 
and  respectability,  designed  probably,  in  more  quiet 

times, 
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addressed  letters  to  the  provinces,  retained 
the  great  officers  in  their  posts,  and,  by 
soothing  measures,  endeavoured  to  tran- 
quillize the  minds  of  both  chiefs  and  i)eople. 
He  caused  the  Bhae  Goormukh  Singh  and 
Misr  Benee  Ram*  to  be  imprisoned;  they 
were  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  governor 
of  the  Jalendra  Doab,  and  have  not  since 
been  heard  of.  The  citadel  was  occupied 
by  a  strong  garrison  of  Golab  Singh's  hill- 
men,   and   at  length  Heera  began  to  feel 

times,  to  act  a  conspicuous  part  in  Sikh  politics.  He 
is  not  merely  educated,  but  bas  a  taste  for  the  sdenoei, 
es])eci:illy  astronomy  and  mechanics.  He  was  Runjcet'i 
ma;jter  of  the  ordnance,  and  exhibited  much  ingenuity 
in  ca^'tinir  guns,  HhrapneUshells,  &c.  He  had  always 
the  reputation  of  integrity  and  rectitude  of  purpose,  9ai 
is  said  to  l)c  the  only  really  respectable  man  (according 
to  Euro]KMLn  notions)  amongst  the  Sikh  sirdars.  He  is 
about  forty-three  years  of  age,  of  middle  stature,  in- 
clined to  corpulency;  his  features  are  good,  thongfa 
rather  heavy.  His  nuumers  are  mild  and  pleasiDg, 
with  none  of  the  rudeness  of  the  old  sirdars.  He  seems 
to  have  taken  no  decided  part  in  the  early  revolutions 
at  T^hore^  quietly  recognizing  the  victor,  and  if  he  did 
not  ai>provc  of  his  measures,  absenting  himself  frrao 

he  durbar. 
'  A  well-informed  writer  in  the  Calcutta  Star  prr 

^tin/*n<l  i\iQ  Afiar  Qpr  of  ***'*  a^'*»^t  and  b**"***^*^  "*ei- 
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}  authority,  which  for  some  weeks  was 
ecarious,  becoming  more  secure. 
The  whole  history  of  Heera  Singh's  ad- 
iiistration  is  little  more  than  a  narrative 

his  endeavours  to  keep  the  troops  in 
bordination  to  him.  Large  sums  were 
»m  time  to  time  distributed  amongst  them, 
t  their  appetite  grew  from  what  it  fed  on. 
le  oflScers  lost  their  control  over  the 
^n,  and  when  expostulated  with  by  the 
Beer,  frankly  declared  their  inability  to 
knage  them.  Attempts  were  made  to 
aove  some  of  the  most  refractory  from 
bore,  and  to  introduce  Hindustanis  into 
»  army ;  but  the  success  of  these  attempts 
8  limited:  the  great  body  of  the  troops 
nained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital.  At 
>  earnest  entreaty  of  his  nephew,  Golab 
»ught  a  large  body  of  hill-men  from  Jum- 
o,  who  for  a  time  overawed  the  Khalsas. 
ving  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  sirdars 
I  to  restore  discipline  amongst  the  sol- 
rs,  whom  he  threatened  vdth  punishment, 

raja  returned  to  his  principality,  having 
ewed  the  family  compact  with  Heera 
gh,  and  carrying  off,  with  the  connivance 
^OL.  II.  2  c 
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<if  his  nepliew,  large  sums  of  nioiicT  from  tlie 
troasiiry. 

It  was  not  long  before  a  coolness  appeared 
hitweon  the  voiniij  minister  and  Soocliet 
Singh,  his  uncle.  Like  all  the  Dogur  family, 
Soochot  was  extremely  handsome,  of  a  noble 
and  conunamling  figure,  but  was  far  iuferior 
to  Jiis  brothers  in  intellecl.  As  a  soldier,  he 
was  brave  an<l  chivalrous,  but  deficient  in 
the  qualities  of  a  leader.  Vain,  conceited, 
and  proud,  he  thought  himself  treated  with 
less  consideration  by  Heera  Singh  than  he 
was  entitled  .  to  claim,  and  had  always 
cherished,  on  that  account,  a  dislike  of  him. 
He  was  a  dissolute  man,  and  having  lost  the 
roof  of  his  mouth  by  the  use  of  violent 
medicines,  he  could  not  articulate,  being 
almost,  if  not  quite,  dumb.  This  iufimiity, 
which  debarred  him  from  acting  a  i)rominent 
l»art  in  state  affairs,  preyed  n])on  his  spirits 
and  soured  his  temper.  He  began  to  absent 
himself  from  the  durbar,  and  at  lenirth,  all 
(iolab's  efforts  o  reconcile  his  brother  and 
loni^ov'    fnili'finr    flip  fnr  nor  returned  to  his 
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Dogur  family  was  fomented  by  the  Mae 
Chund,  mother  of  Dhuleep  Singh,  a  clever 
woman,  and  her  brother,  Jowahir  Singh,  an 
intriguing,  dissipated  man,  destitute  of  talent 
or  influence.  The  former  complained  that  her 
son  was  secluded  by  Heera  Singh ;  that  she 
was  not  regent  during  his  minority,  and  that 
the  minister  had  rejected  a  proposal  of  mar- 
riage made  to  Dhuleep  Singh  by  the  Sirdar 
of  Roopur  on  behalf  of  his  daughter.  Golab 
Singh  in  vain  strove  to  pacify  the  Mae,  who 
threatened  to  take  her  son  from  the  gudi. 
Onthe24tli  November,  1843,  Jowahir  Singh 
managed  by  stratagem  to  remove  the  young 
Maharaja  from  the  barem,  and  carried  him 
out  of  the  city  to  the  lines  of  the  troops,  to 
whom  he  represented  that  Heera  Singh  had 
laid  a  plot  for  the  destruction  of  the  young 
prince,  and  implored  them  to  take  him  under 
their  protection.  The  officers,  doubting  the 
truth  of  this  story,  separated  the  prince  from 
bis  uncle,  and  privately  communicated  the 
occurrence  to  Heera,  who  proceeded  to  the 
camp,  convinced  the  soldiers  that  the  charge 
was  false,  re-conveyed  the  young  Maharaja 
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to  the  fort,  and  threw  Jowahir  Singh  into 
irons. 

This  measure  of  justifiable  severity  exas- 
perated the  Mae,  whose  cause  was  espoused 
l)y  Raja  Soocbet  Singh,  between  whom  and 
liis  nephew  an  open  rupture  took  place. 
These  incipient  disorders  occasioned  appre- 
hensions at  the  capital ;  many  sirdars  quitted 
the  court,  and  General  Ventura  and  the  other 
European  officers  left  the  Sikh  serrice. 
liarge  sums  of  money  as  well  as  jewels  were 
removed  from  Lahore  to  the  hills,  and  it  was 
remarked  that,  at  the  installation  of  the 
young  Maharaja,  which  took  place  on  the 
2nd  February,  1844,  the  koh-i-noor  diamond 
was  not  amongst  the  ornaments  which 
adorned  the  person  of  the  prince. 

In  this  state  of  things,  two  other  adopted 
sons  of  Runjeet,  bom  in  his  zenana,  named 
Kashmeera  Singh  and  Peshora  Singh,  who 
had  distant  commands,  but  were  weak  young 
men,  excited  the  suspicions  of  Heera  Singh, 
tmI  he  contrived  to  have  them  placed  incu^- 
M(ly.     Tlie  troops,  however,  demanded  their 
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comply.  Provoked  by  persecution,  or  en- 
couraged by  the  favour  shewn  them  by  the 
army,  they  renounced  allegiance  to  Dhuleej) 
Singh,  and  in  February  took  post  with  a  few 
adherents  at  Sealkote,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Chenab.  Their  confidence  was  not  with- 
out grounds,  for  when  the  vuzeer  ordered 
some  Khalsa  regiments  to  march  to  Sealkote, 
their  officers  flatly  refused,  declaring  that  they 
would  not  fight  against  the  sons  of  their 
old  master,  and  a  body  of  troops  sent  against 
the  princes  from  Peshawur  joined  them. 

At  this  juncture,  Raja  Soochet  Singh, 
being  informed  that  the  army  at  Lahore  was 
disaffected,  and  would  gladly  obey  his  orders, 
came  down  from  Ramnuggur,  with  a  small 
force,  towards  the  capital.  Heera,  by  dint 
of  largesses  and  promises,  prevailed  upon 
the  army  not  to  desert  him,  and  on  the  27th 
March  moved  out  with  20,000  men,  cavalry, 
infantry,  and  artillery,  against  his  uncle,  who, 
with  barely  600  followers,  had  occupied  a 
fakir's  dwelling,  a  few  miles  from  Lahore. 
Soochet  refused  all  terms,  and  rushing  with 
characteristic  impetuosity  and  rashness  upon 
the  Khalsa  troops,  fell,  with  Rae  Kesree 
2  c  2 
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Singh,  an  able  and  gallant  oflBeer,  aad  many 
others,  sword  in  hand.  Heera  Singh  is  ssud 
to  have  shed  tears  at  the  fate  of  his  gallant 
uncle,  which  in  no  degree  improved  his 
situation. 

This  event  caused  the  two  princes  to 
evacuate  Sealkote;  but  they  were  now  joined 
by  a  Sikli  sodee,  or  priest,  named  Bhae 
Bheer  Singh,  who  seems  to  have  acquired 
some  influence  by  his  reputed  sanctity. 
Their  cause  soon  received  an  accession  of 
strength  in  Uttur  Singh,  Sindawala,  and  Lena 
Singh,  Majethia.  The  former,  after  the 
revolution  of  September,  1843,  had  fled 
across  the  Sutluj,  and  taken  refuge  first  at 
Putoala,  and  then  at  Thanesur,  Sikh  states 
under  British  protection.  Lena  Singh,  having 
received  some  disgust,  quitted  Lahore  in 
April,  1844,  and  on  pretence  of  a  pilgrimage 
to  Ilurdwar,  paid  a  visit  to  Uttur  Singh,  who 
seduced  him  from  the  prudent  maxims  which 
had  hitherto  guided  his  political  conduct, 
and  he  consented  to  league  with  the  prince? 
riie  junction  of  these  sirdars  gave  some 
.'o...|tpnan'*'*   ^^   *»    false    re'^'^"*    '^hnt  theu 
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Government,  which  rather  prejudiced  than 
served  their  cause. 

The  Bhae  and  the  two  princes,  at  the  head 
of  about  6,000  men,  marched  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  Bari  doab  down  the  right  bank 
of  the  Beas,  till  they  were  joined  by  the 
malcontent  sirdars,  who  crossed  the  Sutluj 
at  Huree-ke-puttun.  As  soon  as  intelligence 
of  this  movement  reached  Heera  Singh, 
though  alarmed,  he  lost  no  time  in  taking 
measures  to  meet  the  danger.  Convening 
the  oflBcers  of  the  army  at  Lahore,  he  told 
them  that  Uttur  Singh  was  coming  to  seize 
the  Sikh  kingdom,  and  give  it  up  to  the 
British ;  adding,  that  he  was  only  a  servant 
of  the  Khalsaji,  and  was  ready  to  obey  its 
orders ;  "  but,"  he  artfully  added,  "  if  Uttur 
Singh  should  succeed,  and  give  up  six  annas 
in  the  rupee  to  the  British,  whence  would 
the  troops  get  their  present  high  rate  of 
pay  ?"  He  touched  a  chord  which  instantly 
responded ;  the  soldiers  declared,  with  en- 
thusiasm, that  they  would  march  against 
Uttur  Singh,  and  not  spare  even  the  guru. 

Heera  Singh,  accordingly,  moved  from 
Lahore  on  the   5th    May,  at  the  head  of 
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twenty-four  regiments  of  infantry,  a  large 
body  of  irregular  cavalry,  and  120  guns,— 
a  ft>ree  with  which  it  was  utterly  hopeless  U) 
eontend.  On  the  evening  of  the  6th  he 
came  up  witli  the  enemy,  Avho  had  fallen 
hack  to  a  strong  position  at  the  village  of 
Nouringabad,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  Beas.  On  themoniingof 
the  7th,  the  Khalsa  troops  advanced  to 
attack  tlie  insurgents,  who  Avere  drawn  up  in 
line.  Previous  to  the  engagement,  Bheer 
Singh  having  waved  his  chudder,  the  signal 
was  understood  by  the  opposite  party  as  an 
ensign  of  peace ;  whereupon  an  officer  was 
sint  by  lleera  Singh  across  a  branch  of  the 
lieas,  which  separated  the  combatants,  and 
being  assured  by  the  Bhac  that  he  was  dis- 
l»osed  to  come  to  terms,  offered  the  following 
conditions,  namely,  that  Uttur  Singh  should 
1)0  given  uj) ;  and  that  the  Khalsa  amiy 
should  be  allowed  to  pass  the  stream  unmo- 
leste<l,  and  occupy  the  position  of  the  insur- 
gents. Uttur  Singh  hearing  this,  drew  a 
Misto^  *ind  sbnf  *,he  officer  through  the  head. 

rin\      *   .-        ..       sififlial    for  ^   i^^rt*^  nr>A  0on^- 
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(which  was  heard  at  the  British  station  of 
Ferozepore),  the  Khalsa  troops  charged. 
Bheer  Singh,  who  had  been  mortally  wounded 
by  a  cannon  ball,  was  cut  to  pieces ;  Uttur 
Singh,  selling  his  life  dearly,  was  likewise 
killed,  and  his  head  sent  to  Lahore.  Kash- 
meera  Singh  also  fell,  reiusing  to  surrender ; 
Lena  Singh  fled,  and  crossing  the  Sutluj, 
ultimately  found  his  way  to  Benares,  where 
he  still  resides.  Peshora  Singh,  who  seems 
to  have  had  some  misgivings,  deserted  his 
own  cause  at  the  commencement  of  the 
battle.  The  wreck  of  the  insurgent  army, 
which  had  suffered  severely  in  the  cannonade, 
fled  across  the  Beas,  and  many,  including 
200  women,  wives  of  a  Sikh  corps  which 
had  deserted  to  the  princes  at  Sealkote,  were 
drowned  in  the  river. 

The  Khalsa  troops,  in  the  excitement  of 
victory,  exasperated  at  the  report  that  the 
British  authorities  had  fomented  this  insur- 
rection, determined  to  cross  the  Sutluj,  and 
attack  Ferozepore.  The  political  agent  at 
that  place  was  informed,  on  the  9th  May, 
that  20,000  Sikhs,  with  sixty  guns,  were  on 
their  march  to  the  river,  and  that  boats  had 
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been  collected  to  convey  them  across  during 
the  night,  at  a  ghat  about  ten  miles  north  of 
Fcrozcpore.  All  the  British  troops  at  the 
station  were  accordingly  collected  to  rej»el 
the  aggression ;  but  it  appeared  that  Heera 
Singh,  having  been  informed  by  his  vakeel 
tliat  the  British  authorities  were  wholly 
unconcerned  in  the  exi)edition  of  Uttur 
Singh,  had  recalled  the  army  to  Lahore. 

Tliis  success,  which  was  celebrated  with 
great  rejoicings  at  that  city,  confinned  for  a 
time  the  authority  of  Heera  Singh,  avIio,  on 
the  2Hth  June,  was  formally  installed  in  the 
oflicc  of  chief  minister,  in  the  presence  of  all 
the  military  and  other  authorities,  under 
the  title  of  "Raja  Saheb."  He  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  anti-English  temper  of  the 
army  to  dismiss  the  Europeans  remaining 
in  the  Sikh  service,  on  the  ground  that  they 
made  themselves  acquainted  with  all  that 
1  massed  in  the  Lahore  cabinet,  and  imparted 
the  information  to  the  English.  He  declared 
tliat  ''  there  was  no  faith  to  be  found  in  Chris- 
ti^uis,"  and  from  this  moment  the  young  minis- 
^    ^opnis  to  have  entertainer'  '"ery  unfriendi* 
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with  liis  dewan,  a  Hindu,  named  Jella  Pun- 
dit, a  shrewd,  clever  man  of  business,  he 
laboured  to  refonn  the  army,  granting  their 
discharge  to  all  Sikh  soldiers  who  sought  it ; 
disbanding  such  regiments  as  could  be  so  got 
rid  of,  and  filling  their  places  with  Punjabi 
Mahomed ans,  Afghans,  and  Hindustanis. 

But  whilst  the  capital  was  restored  to 
temporary  quiet,  the  provinces  were  in  a 
state  of  utter  disorder.  Anarchy,  systematic 
plunder,  and  private  assassination,  were  car- 
ried on  without  let  or  hindrance,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  legal  restraints. 

Meanwhile,  symptoms  of  coolness,  if  not 
estrangement,  appeared  between  the  Raja 
Saheb  and  his  powerful  uncle,  Golab  Singh. 
The  death  of  Soochet,  of  which  Heera  was 
the  cause,  seems  to  have  sown  the  first  seeds 
of  this  enmity,  which  was  diligently  fostered 
by  the  widow  of  Soochet  Singh,  a  woman  of 
restless  disposition,  who  is  said  to  have  im- 
portuned the  British  authorities,  as  well  as 
Dost  Mahomed  Khan  of  Cabul,  for  troops  to 
revenge  the  death  of  her  husband.  Golab 
is  represented  at  this  time  to  have  espoused 
the  cause  of  Peshora  Singh,  whom  he  con- 
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8i(lered  to  have  a  preferable  claim  to  that  of 
the  infant  now  upon  the  throne. 

On  the  20th  September,  SaMun  Mull  the 
nazini,  or  governor,  of  Multan,  for  the  Ma- 
haraja of  the  Sikhs,  was  assassinated.  For  a 
time  Heera  Singh  bore  the  odium  of  this  act. 
it  l3eing  su]>posed  that  he  desired  the  removal 
of  a  i)owerful  officer,  who  designed  to  seize 
the  sovereignty  of  that  rich  province.  It 
appeared,  however,  that  he  was  shot  by  a 
criminal  whilst  under  examination  before 
him.  He  was  a  man  of  great  vigour  and 
ability,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  province  is 
mainly  attributable  to  his  administration. 
He  was  succeeded  in  the  office  by  his  son, 
Mulraj. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1844,  the 
l)us?jera  having  passed  over  quietly,  the  army 
b(»ing  satisfie<l  with  the  largesses  they  from 
time  to  time  received,  a  reconciliation  took 
l>laco  between  Golab  and  his  nephew ;  Meean 
.lowahir  Singh,  the  brother  of  Heera,  having 
visited  .lummoo,  and  Meean  Sohun  Sin^ 
(»ldest  son  of  Golab  (and  adopted  heir  of 
Sooehet),  bringing  a  friendly  message  from 
bis  father.     This  adjustment,  after  both  par- 
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ties  bad  armed  for  war,  may  be  in  part 
ascribed  to  the  assemblage  of  a  large  body 
of  British  troops  at  this  time  within  a  few 
easy  marches  of  the  Sutluj. 

An  interval  of  about  two  months  was 
passed  in  comparative  quiet,  but  it  was  the 
repose  which  precedes  a  hurricane-  On  the 
21st  December  another  sanguinary  revolu- 
tion annihilated  the  few  vestiges  of  regular 
government  which  remained  at  Lahore,  and 
transferred  the  sovereign  authority  to  a  mu- 
tinous army. 

The  real  causes  of  this  convulsion  are  still 
but  imperfectly  known.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  the  fall  of  the  Raja  Saheb  may  be 
attributed  to  the  agency  of  three  parties, — 
the  old  Khalsa  chiefs,  who  always  enter- 
tained a  dislike  to  the  Dogur  family;  the 
mother  and  uncle  of  the  young  Maharaja, 
suspicious  of  designs  against  him,  or  actu- 
ated by  a  thirst  for  power;  and  the  "army, 
which  could  not  obtain  from  an  impove- 
rished treasury  the  extravagant  donations 
they  demanded.  Jowahir  Singh,  backed  by 
his   sister   and   by  some  of  the   officers  of 

VOL.    II.  2    D 
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tlip  army,  desired  a  military  command.  The 
Kaja  Saheb  was  too  Avary  to  clothe  so  dan- 
jjerous  an  enemy  with  power,  but  he  gave 
liini  a  jagir,  requiring  him  to  reside  upon  it. 
.lowahir  Sinf^h,  however,  proceeded  to  Amrit- 
sur.  where  he  caballed  against  the  minister, 
wlio  summoned  him  to  Lahore,  and,  upon 
his  tardy  arrival,  determined,  by  the  advice 
of  Pundit  Jella,  not  only  to  cut  him  oft',  and 
(»untine  the  Mae  herself,  but  to  dethrone 
niuileep  Singh,  and  place  the  infant  son  of 
Slier  Singli  upon  the  gudi.  He  was  not. 
IiowevcM-,  aware  of  the  full  extent  of  his 
\M'akuess  and  his  danger.  The  pit?ichayet*. 
or  deputies  of  five  from  each  cori>s, — for 
tlie  Sikh  anny  made  known  its  wishes,  like 
Croin  well's,  by  the  medium  of  agitators, — had 
formally  renounced  their  allegiance  to  the 
Kaja  SaluO),  and  pledged  themselves  to  a^ 
knowleclge  no  authority  but  that  of  the  Mae. 
and  such  minister  as  she  should  appoint. 
Tho  Ma(»  Chunda,  on  her  part,  declared  that 
unloss  Ileera  Singh  retired  from  office,  she 
^^(»uId  withdraw,  with  her  son,  from  Lahore. 
On  the*  I. 0th  December,  Heera  Singh  ordered 
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that  Jowahir  Singh  should  be  placed  under 
restraint  in  his  own  house,  and  prepared  to 
'Seize  him,  with  a  party  of  hill-men,  of  whom 
he  had  about  2,000  in  the  fort.  This  was 
no  sooner  known,  than  the  army  assembled, 
aad  the  minister  was  compelled  to  abandon 
the  scheme.  Next  morning,  Heera  Singh 
summoned  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  told 
them  that  he  had  been  placed  in  hia  high 
office  by  the  will  of  the  troops;  that  his 
authority  was  now  disputed  by  the  Mae  and 
her  party ;  that  he  did  not  covet  power,  and 
was  ready,  if  the  army  desired  it,  to  transfer 
his  authority  to  any  other  hands  they  might 
deem  fitter  for  its  exercise,  and  to  accept 
an  inferior  employment,  if  he  could  thereby 
render  a  service  to  the  state.  The  officers 
required  time  to  deliberate  and  consult  with 
the  troops,  whom  the  Mae  and  her  partisans 
had,  in  the  meantime,  secured  by  telling 
them  that  the  minister's  pecuniary  resources 
were  exhausted,  and  by  promising  them  large 
rewards  for  removing  a  wicked  minister, 
who  oppressed  the  people  and  meditated  the 
destruction  of  their  sovereign.  On  the  2l8t, 
the  troops  assembled,  when  Jowahir  Singh, 
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by  his  own  authority,  carried  the  Maharaja 
from  his  apartments,  placed  him  upon  his 
state  elephant,  and  proceeding  to  the  parade, 
accompanied  by  most  of  the  influential  sirdais 
at  Lahore,  presented  him  to  the  soldiers. 

Ileera  Singh,  who  had  waited  in  his  house 
the  issue  of  the  affair,  now  made  prepara- 
tions for  flight  to  Jummoo.  At  dawn  on 
the  22nd,  he  secretly  quitted  Lahore,  with 
Jelhi  Pundit,  Sohun  Singh  (brother  of 
Haja  Golab),  Lab  Singh,  and  a  few  other 
adherents,  joining  about  600  sowars,  with 
some  elephants  laden  with  treasure,  with- 
out the  walls,  leaving  the  hill  troops  to 
defend  his  house.  As  soon  as  the  flight  of 
tlie  minister  became  known,  he  was  pursued 
by  Jowahir  Singh,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
trooj)s,  who  came  up  with  the.  fugitives  at  a 
j>Iacc  called  the  Jemadar's  Baoli  (well),  about 
thirteen  miles  from  Lahore.  Heera  Singh 
prei>ared  to  face  his  pursuers ;  but  now,  for 
the  first  time,  discovered  that  his  own  escort 
were  traitors  or  cowards,  who  deserted 
*"ni.     He  took  p^pl^^'^r^  with  the  small  part} 

i.ho  •>'llior<^.  ni.i    I.       'liiQ    rlAgner^tp  p^1Pf*- 
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the  Khalsa  troops,  who  fired  it.  The  party 
was  compelled  to  come  forth ;  Heera  offered 
to  surrender,  but  was  instantly  cut  down; 
Pundit  Jella,  who  had  rendered  himself  very 
obnoxious,  Sohun  Singh,  Lab  Singh,  and  the 
minister's  secretary,  Dewan  Chund,  shared 
the  same  fate.  The  heads  of  the  principals 
were  brought  to  Lahore,  and  after  being 
paraded  through  the  city,  were  stuck  upon 
the  gates. 

Jowahir  Singh,  on  his  return  to  Lahore, 
proceeded  to  the  house  of  Heera  Singh, 
which,  with  its  treasure,  amounting  to 
50,000/.,  was  given  up  without  resistance  by 
the  guard,  who  even  entered  the  service  of 
the  state.  The  measures  of  the  conspirators 
seem  to  have  been  so  well  taken,  that  this 
revolution  was  attended  by  little  or  no  blood- 
shed at  the  capital,  and  riot  and  disorder 
were  in  a  great  measure  prevented,  by  ex- 
cluding, as  much  as  possible,  the  troops  from 
the  city. 

"Thus  fell,"  says  a  chronicler  of  these 
events,*  "a  personage  who,  whatever  esti- 
mate may  have  been  formed  of  him  prior  to 

•  The  Asiatic  Journal,  3rd  Series,  vol.  iv.  p.  551. 
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his  elevation  to  power,  exhibited  after  it 
qualities  which,  in  less  intractable  circum- 
stances, might  have  secured  to  him  a  long 
tenure  of  authority.  How  far  his  acts  may 
have  l)een  the  result  of  his  own  prudence  and 
judgment,  or  how  for  they  may  have  been  dic- 
tated by  stem  necessity,  could  only  be  deter- 
mined by  time  and  experience.  His  fell 
seems  to  have  been  brought  about  by  causes 
in<lej)endent  of  his  own  merits  or  demerits^ 
arising  from  that  total  disorganization  of  the 
state  which  every  one  foresaw  would  follow 
the  death  of  Runjeet  Singh." 

The  number  of  suttees  consequent  upon 
this  revolution  was  no  less  than  twenty-four; 
namely,  two  widows  and  ten  slaves  of  Heera 
Singh  ;  two  widows  and  five  slaves  of  Sohun 
Singh ;  a  widow  and  two  slaves  of  Lab 
Singli ;  the  widow  of  Pundit  Jella,  and  the 
widow  (only  fourteen)  of  Dewan  Chund. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

A.D.    1845   AND   1846. 

The  subversion  of  the  Raja  Saheb's 
power,  which,  resting  upon  no  solid  founda- 
tion, had  fallen  to  pieces  by  a  slight  touch, 
was  accomplished  with  far  more  facility  than 
the  erection  of  a  new  fabric  of  government, 
for  which  no  adequate  provision  seems  to 
have  been  made.  The  avenue  to  the  vuzeerat 
was  open  to  Jowahir  Singh,  and  the  Mae  (or 
Rani)  Chunda  proposed  that  her  brother 
should  be  nominated  minister ;  but  the  troops 
rejected  the  proposal,  and,  with  a  strange 
inconsistency  or  perversity,  caused  letters  to 
be  written  to  Lena  Sing,  Majethia,  then  at 
Benares,  and  to  Peshora  Singh,  residing  at 
Ferozepore,  both  of  whom  they  had  made 
exiles,  inviting  the  former  to  accept  the  post 
of  minister,  and  the  latter  that  of  comman- 
der-in-chief of  the  army.  The  prince,  the 
least  qualified  person  of  the  two  for  the  post 
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teiulered  to  him,  eagerly  embraced  the  offer, 
and  arrived  at  Lahore  on  the  1st  January, 
1845.  He  was  well  received  by  the  troops, 
and  upon  his  appearance  at  the  durbar,  he 
unbuckled  his  sword  and  placed  it  at  the 
feet  of  the  Maharaja.  But  this  token  of 
submissiveness  did  not  disarm  the  jealousy 
of  the  Rani  Chunda  and  her  brother,  who 
had  sufficient  influence  to  baulk  his  ambi- 
tion, and  he  was  honourably  exiled,  with 
a  Jagir  of  4,000/.  per  annum,  in  the  neigh- 
bourliood  of  Sealkote.  The  prince,  it  is 
said,  secretly  sounded  the  troops,  who  at 
first  manifested  an  inclination  to  uphold 
his  pretensions;  but  finding  that  he  had 
nothing  to  give  them,  whilst  the  Rani  was 
prodigal  of  jewels  and  bracelets,  they  re- 
conmiended  "  patience"  to  the  prince,  who 
jiroceoded  to  his  estate.  Lena  Singh,  with 
less  ambition  or  more  discretion,  declined 
tlie  glittering  bait,  and,  notwithstanding 
urgent  messages,  remained  in  his  secure 
retreat  at  Benares. 

Meanwhile,  the  evils  of  a  dissolutiui  '^" 
Mitlinritv  ^-prn  r-^  filow  to  appear.     On  th^ 
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which  the  sirdars  congratulated  each  other 
upon  the  emancipation  of  the  state  from  the 
oppressions  of  the  Dogur  iamilj,  and  issued 
their  summons  to  Golah  Singh  to  appear  at 
Lahore  and  account  for  the  treasures  he  had 
abstracted  during  the  rule  of  Dhean  Singh 
and  Heera  Singh,  The  recal  of  the  European 
officers  was  likewise  ordered,  with  a  view  of 
commencing  military  operations  against  the 
potent  Raja  of  Jummoo.  But  these  de- 
monstrations were  altogether  futile  in  the 
existing  state  of  the  troops,  who  acted  as  if 
they  were  the  real  depositaries  of  the  sove- 
reign power,  and  absolved  from  all  responsi- 
bility, abusing,  beating,  imprisoning,  and 
expelling  their  officers,  and  maltreating  all 
who  shewed  the  slightest  inclination  to  con- 
travene their  will.  In  one  of  their  excesses, 
Jowahir  Singh  brought  the  young  Maharaja 
before  them,  and  endeavoured  to  soothe 
them,  and  by  reasoning  and  admonition 
restore  them  to  subordination ;  but  they  paid 
no  mark  of  respect  to  the  prince,  and  told 
the  sirdar  that  he  had  better  retire,  adding, 
that  they  were  determined  to  have  only  those 
whom  they  pleased  to  rule  and  lead  them. 
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Jowahir  Singh  seems  very  soon  to  have  fiillen 
into  complete  disgrace  with  the  army,  who 
threatened  to  banish  him  from  the  city. 

All  military  operations  were  now  under- 
taken by  the  sole  direction  of  the  army 
authorities,  namely,  the  punchayets,  or  regi- 
mental committees;  and  these  operations 
were  dictated  by  a  desire  for  plunder  rather 
than  by  a  regard  for  state  policy,  or  the  safety 
of  the  country.  Meean  Jowahir  Singh,  the 
younger  brother  of  Heera  Singh,  upon  the 
first  news  of  the  late  revolution,  hastened 
to  Jesrowta,  the  capital  of  the  family  pos- 
sessions in  the  hills,  where  their  valuables 
wore  deposited,  a  large  portion  of  which  he 
removed  to  the  fortress  of  his  uncle  at  Jum- 
moo.  The  army  despatched  a  force  under 
Sham  Singh,  Atareewala,  to  get  possession  of 
Jesrowta,  which  was  accomplished  by  the 
usual  treachery,  the  troops  offering  to  place 
the  Meean  in  the  office  of  vuzeer,  upon  con- 
dition that  he  paid  down  a  certain  sum,  and 
*^'ngaged  to  raise  their  pay.  Young  Joii'ahir 
H^lieving  this  offer  to  be  as  sincere  as  it  was 
^i.irn^f'^ -'cf ie^fell  into  the  snare,  and  admitter* 
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discovering  his  error,  he  fled  to  Jummoo* 
The  army  plundered  the  place,  as  well  as  all 
the  villages  subject  to  the  Dogur  family  in 
the  neighbourhood,  the  zemindars  and  inhabi- 
tants flocking  to  Jummoo  to  implore  the 
protection  of  Golab  Singh. 

The  details  of  the  administration  were  at 
this  time  carried  on  (subject  to  the  wishes  of 
the  army)  by  the  Rani  Chunda,  Jowahir 
Singh,  and  Bhae  Ram  Singh,  the  guardian  of 
the  Maharaja,  a  man  of  character  and  energj\ 
The  Rani  was  a  person  of  some  accomplish- 
ments for  a  Sikh  lady,  being  skilful  in  the 
use  of  her  pen,  whereby,  it  is  supposed, 
she  was  able  to  arrange  and  combine  the 
means  of  Heera  Singh's  overthrow;  but, 
belonging  to  no  high  family  (being  the 
daughter  of  a  respectable  zemindar),  she 
possessed  no  family  influence.  She  presided 
in  person  in  the  council,  within  a  purdah 
(curtain),  outside  of  which  sat  the  boy  Ma- 
haraja. Her  brother  was  a  man  of  no 
talents,  uneducated,  and  addicted  to  low 
dissipation.  The  Rani's  party  was  strength- 
ened by  the  recal  of  the  Sindawala  chieft, 
who  had  been  banished  after  the  revolution 
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of  September,  1843,  and  who  returned  tu 
Lahore  on  the  3()th  January,  where  thev 
were  received  with  great  distinction. 

The  state  of  the  country  was  such  as 
might  be  expected  where  government  was  in 
abeyance,  or,  what  is  worse,  in  the  hands  of 
an  ignorant,  bloodthirsty,  rapacious,  and  in- 
subordinate army.  The  capital  vrss  a  scene 
of  turbulence  and  disorder ;  the  Sikh  chiefs, 
in  their  feudal  castles,  ruled  as  petty  sove- 
reigns; the  Alpine  Punjab,  from  Rajaoree 
to  Attock,  and  the  Sind-sagiir  Doab  to  Mit- 
tunkote,  were  in  a  ferment.  Sheikh  Golam 
Mohi-ud-deen,  the  governor  of  Cashmere,  a 
bold,  crafty,  time-serving  Mahomedan,  was 
making  arrangements  for  renouncing  his 
allegiance,  having  opened  a  negotiation  T^ith 
some  British  authorities ;  and  Multan  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  family  of  Sawun  Mull. 

From  this  i)eriod  the  history  of  the  Punjab 
is  little  more  than  a  foul  chronicle  of  the 
extravagancies  of  its  mutinous  army,  the 
follies  and  crimes  of  the  individuals  who,  for 
^<'lfish  purposes,  sought  by  vile  arts  to  pro- 

'I    .i.f».,p-   ^ 
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The  hope  of  plunder  impelled  the  military 
rulers  to  send  a  force  of  about  9,000  men, 
in  February,  against  Golab  Singh,  who,  re- 
moving the  greater  part  of  his  treasure  to 
an  impregnable  fortress,  intrenched  himself 
at  Jummoo,  and  waited  the  attack  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  force.  Upon  the 
arrival  of  the  Khalsa  troops  near  his  capital, 
the  raja  resorted  to  craft,  in  which  he  was  an 
adept.  He  negotiated  at  the  same  time  with 
Lai  Singh,  the  commander  of  the  Sikh  army, 
and  directly  with  the  troops  themselves, 
through  the  agency  of  his  son,  Meean  Pun- 
nea,  who  consented  to  pay  down  to  the  soldiers 
five  lakhs,  and  to  transmit,  at  some  future 
time,  fifty  lakhs  to  the  treasury.  A  party  of 
Khalsa  troops,  accordingly,  proceeded  to 
Jummoo,  and  brought  away  the  money ;  but, 
on  their  return,  they  were  set  upon  by  a 
detachment  of  hill-men,  who  re-took  the 
treasure,  and  put  nearly  all  the  party  to  the 
sword.  The  Khalsa  troops,  exasperated  at 
this  successful  act  of  treachery,  but  more  at 
the  loss  of  the  money,  attacked  the  raja, 
but  were  repulsed  by  him  with  considerable 
loss,  and  shortly  after,  he  fell  unexpectedly 
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upon  the  Khalsa  camp,  and  killed  about 
2,000,  including  several  sirdars  and  officers 
of  distinction. 

This  intelligence  caused  much  alarm  at 
Lahore,  and  the  Rani,  finding  that  Golab 
Singh's  strength  had  been  underrated,  was 
anxious  for  an  accommodation.  Her  fears 
were  augmented  by  the  news  that  Golab  had 
succeeded  in  corrupting  the  Khalsa  troops 
opposed  to  him,  a  great  proportion  of  whom 
had  joined  his  army,  which,  numbering  17,000 
men,  was  following,  with  hasty  marches,  the 
few  corps  that  had  remained  faithful.  On 
the  Gth  April,  Golab  arrived  with  his  army 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ravi,  where  he 
was  joined  by  some  of  the  discontented 
troops  from  Lahore,  and  a  considerable  body 
of  men  belonging  to  the  widow  of  Soochet 
Singh.  It  was  now  manifest  that  this 
movement  of  the  hill  raja  had  been  precon- 
certed with  the  leaders  of  the  army  and 
some  of  the  chiefs  at  Lahore,  for  Golab 
Singh,  after  some  decent  hesitation,  accepted 
n  invitation  to  enter  the  city,  where  he  wai 

,. -I'/^/l  ^YitVi  cTPfiof  linT"^i??»        Jr\''«rQ}iir  .QiQ^rli 
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known,  was  not  admitted  to  the  durbar,  when 
Golab  was  present,  till  he  had  laid  aside  his 
arms.  Upon  that  occasion  the  politic  raja 
offered  his  first  mark  of  respect  to  the  Rani« 
laying  his  head  upon  the  ground  before  her 
purdah,  and  then  he  made  his  reverence  to 
the  Maharaja.  After  this,  the  Rani  took 
Golab's  hand  and  that  of  her  brother,  and, 
joining  them,  made  both  swear  to  renounce 
their  mutual  enmity.  The  vuzeerat  was  now 
offered  to  Golab,  which  he  prudently  de- 
clined, but  accepted  the  command  of  the 
army ;  a  nominal  office,  the  troops  acknow- 
ledging no  authority,  and  dictating  their  own 
orders. 

In  the  month  of  May,  these  contentions 
were  suspended  by  a  dreadful  visitation  of 
the  cholera  morbus,  which  first  appeared  at 
Lahore  on  the  5th,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
month  swept  off  from  500  to  700  victims 
each  day.  On  the  26th  May,  2,000  match- 
locks, and  a  vast  number  of  golden  bracelets, 
belonging  to  soldiers  who  had  died  of  this 
disease,  were  brought  into  the  treasury. 
Before   the  pestilence   began   to  abate,  in 
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June,  not  fewer  than  22,000  peTSons  had 
perished.  Consternation  seized  the  troops 
as  well  as  the  citizens ;  all  business  was  at 
an  end ;  the  city  was  almost  deserted :  the 
villages  and  towns  (including  Amritsur)  were 
thronged  with  fugitives,  who  spread  the 
plague  far  and  wide  in  the  provinces.  Fright- 
ful as  have  been  the  devastations  of  this 
mysterious  scourge  in  other  places,  it  has, 
perhaps,  nowhere  made  greater  havoc  of 
liuman  life  than  in  the  Punjab. 

Before  the  disease  had  reached  an  alarm- 
ing height,  the  Rani  succeeded,  after  long 
and  angry  discussions  with  the  troops,  in 
obtaining,  or  rather  purchasing,  their  con- 
sent to  the  nomination  of  her  brother  to  the 
vuzeei-at  for  four  years,  when  the  minority 
of  the  Maharaja  would  expire;  and  Jowahir 
Singh,  accordingly,  with  the  concurrence  of 
(lolab  Singh,  on  the  14th  May,  was  formally 
installed  in  an  office  which  he  was  destined 
to  hold  but  for  four  months. 

The  cholera  had  scarcely  ceased  its  ra- 
vages  before  the  court   an'?  ^rmy  relapsed 
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details  have  been  furnished  by  the  British 
agent*  of  the  debauchery  which  prevailed 
amongst  the  rulers  of  Lahore  in  the  months 
of  June,  July,  and  August,  1845,  and  they 
are  almost  without  a  parallel. 

On  the  5th  June,  the  punchayets  pro- 
ceeded in  a  body  to  the  palace  to  remonstrate 
against  Jowahir  Singh's  continuance  in  the 
government,  reproaching  that  sirdar  to  his 
fsLce  with  drunkenness  and  incapacity.  They 
went  to  the  Rani,  and  insisted  upon  seeing 
her,  requiring  the  dismissal  of  her  brother  from 
the  vuzeerat  and  the  substitution  of  Dewan 
Deena  Nath,  Bhugut  Ram,  or  Lai  Singh,  or 
the  three  conjointly.  The  Rani  was  divided 
between  her  family  regard  for  her  brother, 
and  her  illicit  attachment  to  Lai  Singh,  her 
favourite  paramour ;  she  at  length  effected 
a  reconciliation  between  the  two,  cementing 
the  tie  by  a  present  to  each  of  a  handsome 
slave-girl,  sent  from  the  Mundi  chief.  Soon 
after  this,  Jowahir  Singh  and  Lai  Singh 
were  seeking  to  assassinate  each  other.  The 
vuzeer  was  often  so  drunk,  having  caroused 

*  Papers  laid  before  Parliament  relating  to  the  cam- 
paign on  the  Sutluj,  1846. 
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all  nigbt  with  his  favourites  and  women,  that 
he  could  not  hold  a  durbar.  The  Rani 
herself,  besides  her  unbridled  profligacy  with 
her  ])animours,  indulged  in  similar  excesses, 
and  in  August  her  mental  faculties  became 
seriously  impaired  by  these  indulgences ;  she 
had  lost  all  her  vivacity  and  sunk  almost 
into  a  state  of  stupor,  from  which  she  could 
be  roused  only  by  the  stimulus  of  strong 
drink.  Men  of  low  origin,  horse-jockeys, 
palace  peons,  and  menial  servants,  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  vuzeer's  society  and  confidence. 
On  the  2nd  August,  when  a  letter  from  the 
Governor-General  waited  for  an  answer,  none 
could  be  scut,  Jowahir  Singh,  the  Rani,  and 
oven  the  young  Maharaja,  being  all  drunk. 
The  next  day,  again,  there  was  no  durbar, 
Jowahir  Singh  and  the  members  of  the 
council  being  intoxicated ;  they  would  at- 
tend to  no  business,  but  sent  for  dandng- 
girls,  and  Jowahir,  emulating  the  worst  ex- 
amples at  ancient  Rome,  dressed  himself  as 
a  dancing-girl  and  danced  with  them. 

Such   a   state   of  things    at    the   capita 
,j>-;f/wi   iii«urrer**^»'^n  in   t>>o  provinces;  Pt 
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of  revolt,  and  his  progress  alarmed  the  Rani 
and  her  dissolute  council.  Some  battalions 
were  prevailed  upon  to  march  against  the 
prince,  but,  instead  of  resisting,  they  went 
over  to  him.  In  June,  he  surprised  a  party 
conveying  six  lakhs  of  government  treasure, 
which  he  seized.  Troops  were  sent  to  Seal- 
kote  to  compel  him  to  disgorge  the  booty,  but, 
either  through  cowardice  or  treachery,  they 
were  defeated  with  considerable  loss.  In  the 
same  month,  the  prince  got  possession,  by 
stratagem,  of  the  fort  of  Attock,  and  three 
battalions  of  Khalsa  troops  marched  osten- 
sibly to  recover  the  place  in  August,  but 
they  joined  the  standard  of  Peshora  Singh. 
A  stratagem  was  now  resorted  to,  which 
succeeded  with  this  weak  prince.  By  the 
contrivance  of  the  vuzeer,  he  was  invited 
to  Lahore,  with  a  secret  assurance  that 
the  leading  sirdars  were  resolved  to  place 
him  upon  the  gudi,  and  that  the  army  was 
in  his  interest.  The  general,  Chuttur  Singh, 
Atareewala,  after  much  hesitation,  entered 
into  this  plot,  and  it  is  supposed  (but  the 
feet  is  not  yet  placed  beyond  doubt)  that 
the  Koonwur   Peshora  Singh    was    by  his 
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means  put  to  death  on  his  way  from  Attock 
to  Lahore.  When  this  news  reached  the 
army  it  sealed  the  fate  of  the  vuzeer. 

The  discerning  eye  of  Golab  Singh  seems 
to  have  perceived  premonitory  symptoms  of 
another  revolution,  and  with  his  character- 
istic discretion  he  removed  from  the  scene 
of  danger,  alleging  a  desire  to  pay  a  short 
visit  to  his  estates.  This  was  at  the  end  of 
August.  In  the  succeeding  month,  the  army 
proceeded  deliberately  to  make  a  change  in 
the  machinery  of  the  government,  and  the 
coolness  and  regularity  of  their  motions 
prove  how  complete  was  the  supremacy  they 
had  established. 

It  appears  from  the  most  authentic  report* 
we  yet  have  of  this  transaction,  that,  about 
the  middle  of  September,  the  army  as- 
sembled in  a  camp  in  the  plain  of  Mujan 
Meer,  on  the  south-east  side  of  Lahore,  esta- 
blishing strict  discipline  towards  the  city 
and  the  neighbourhood.  The  punchajets 
held  nightly  meetings,  and  in  the  morning 
'««!"ed   the   orders  determined  upon,  under 
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before  the  reign  of  Runjeet  Singh,  namely, 
Khalsaji-ka  Punt'h.  They  sent  letters  bear- 
ing their  seal,  inscribed  merely  with  the 
name  of  the  deity,  to  all  local  officers,  mili- 
tary leaders,  and  members  of  the  durbar, 
requiring  their  obedience  or  their  presence, 
and  in  short  assumed  the  executive  func- 
tions of  the  government.  They  issued  their 
commands  to  the  Rani  to  repair  to  the 
camp,  with  her  son,  and  to  deliver  up  her 
brother  and  the  murderers  of  Peshora  Singh, 
if  he  was  really  dead,  intimating  that  dis- 
obedience would  entail  upon  her  their 
punishment.  The  Rani  endeavoured  to 
negotiate  with  the  troops,  but  found  them 
inexorable.  Jowahir  Singh  vainly  hoped  to 
hold  the  fort  with  the  new  levies  and  the 
artillery,  commanded  by  his  minions  and  par- 
tisans, but  he  soon  found  that  these  troops 
were  ready  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Khalsa 
Punt'h.  On  the  19th  September,  the  Rani 
and  the  vuzeer  despatched  the  dewan  Deena 
Nath,  the  fakir  Noor-ud-deen,  and  Uttur 
Singh,  Kaleewala,  to  prevail  upon  the  troops 
to  return  to  their  allegiance,  suggesting  fears 
of  an  invasion  by  the  English ;  and  it  appears 
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that  when  the  vuzeer  first  learned  the  irri- 
tation of  the  army  at  the  news  of  Peshora 
Singh's  death,  he  endeavoured  to  divert  their 
indignation  from  him  by  measures  calculated 
to  ])recipitate  a  collision  with  the  British 
troops,  which,  however,  was  prevented  by 
the  more  prudent  members  of  the  durbar. 
The  troops  immediately  made  those  deputies 
prisoners,  or  rather  hostages,  releasing  the 
fakir,  whom  they  sent  to  warn  the  Rani  that 
the  following  day  was  the  last  allowed  to  her 
for  compliance  with  their  commands.  They 
at  the  same  time,  by  written  orders  under 
soal  of  the  Punt'h,  required  the  troops  in  the 
fort  to  take  care  that  no  one  escaped,  and 
posted  guards  at  each  gate  of  the  city  for 
the  like  purpose.  The  vuzeer  corrupted  the 
troops  at  the  fort,  who  connived  at  his  evasion 
in  the  night  of  the  20th;  but  he  was  stopped 
by  the  troops  at  the  gate,  and  obliged  to 
return  in  despair. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  21st  it  was  an- 
nounced that  four  battalions  had  marchec* 
♦Vo'"  ^1^^  camj)  towards  the  city,  to  destro) 
•  1     )t-r.soiis  ivmniningr  iq  the  fort,  the  garrisoi 
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Meer.  Immediate  compliance  with  the  be- 
hest of  the  anny  offered  now  the  only 
chance  of  safety.  Accordingly,  the  Rani,  in 
a  palanquin  well  protected,  followed  by  the 
Maharaja  on  a  state  elephant,  with  Jowahir 
Singh  in  the  same  houda,  attended  by  the 
members  of  the  durbar  who  had  not  already 
gone  to  Mujan  Meer,  left  the  fort,  and  were 
met  without  the  walls  of  the  city  by  the 
four  battalions,  which  turned  back,  and 
escorted  the  procession  in  silence  to  the 
camp,  which  they  did  not  reach  until  it  wfis 
dark.  The  Rani,  her  son,  and  their  imme- 
diate attendants,  were  conducted  to  their 
tents  by  the  troops.  The  mahout  (driver) 
of  the  Maharaja's  elephant  was  ordered  to 
make  the  animal  kneel,  and  upon  his  hesi- 
tating, a  shot,  which  wounded  him  in  the 
side,  enforced  instant  compliance.  The 
young  Maharaja  was  taken  from  the  houda, 
and  carried  to  his  mother's  tent  by  some 
soldiers.  The  elephant  was  then  made  to 
rise,  with  Jowahir  Singh  in  the  houda,  at 
whom  a  volley  was  immediately  fired,  the 
effects  of  which  he  seems  to  have  escaped. 
He  attempted  to  parley,  pleading  for  his 
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life,  wliich  he  had  hoped  to  purchase  bv  the 
money  and  bracelets  he  had  brought ;  but 
the  sohliers  knew  that  the  booty  was  already 
tlieirs,  and  a  second  vollev  hurled  him  to  the 
;rround,  where  he  was  cut  to  pieces.     Two  of 
Ills  I<»w  associates,  Bhyar  Chuttur,  a  door- 
keej)er,  and   Ruttun  Singh,  a  horse-jockey, 
with  som<»  common  sowars,  who  had  l)eeninuch 
consulted  by  the  vuzeer  on   affairs  of  state, 
were  also  ]>ut  to  death.     The  other  members 
of  the  durbar  of  his  party  were  either  slain, 
imprisoned,  or  fugitives.     The  Rani  and  her 
'^on  were  detained  in  the  camp  during  the 
night,  but  were  allowed  to  return  to  the  fort, 
along  with  the  hostages,  in  the  morning.  On 
l)assing  the  spot  where  her  brother's  corpse 
lay  hacked  and  mutilated,  she  burst  into  lend 
lamentations,  and  was  j)ennitted  to  remove 
it    for  cremation.     Four  wives  of  Jowabir 
Singh  consented  to  burn  upon  the  funeral 
pile  of  their  profligate  and  brutalized  hnsr 
hand,    and    the   barbarous  rapacity   of  the 
soldiers    was    exhibited    in    robbing    these 
wretcli<»d  victims  of  their  jewels  and  orna- 
ments.    The   suttees,    whose   blessings  and 
curses  are  deemed  alike  prophetic,  bestowed 
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their  benedictions  upon  the  Rani  and  her 
party,  and  their  heaviest  maledictions  upon 
the  Sikh  Punt'h,  solemnly  declaring,  before 
the  pile,  that,  during  the  present  year,  the 
independence  of  the  Sikh  nation  would  cease, 
the  sect  be  annihilated,  the  country  made 
desolate,  and  the  wives  of  the  Khalsa  troops 
become  widows :  a  prophecy  which  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  the  superstitious  mul- 
titude. 

After  the  Dussera  (in  October),  the  Rani 
was  declared  regent  of  the  state,  but  all 
affairs  were  carried  on  under  the  real  control 
of  the  army  punchayets,  by  whom  the  pre- 
carious and  perilous  office  of  the  vuzeerat 
was  actually  put  up  to  auction.  Raja  Lai 
Singh  (who,  during  the  late  outbreak,  had 
been  imprisoned  by  the  troops  on  the  charge 
of  having  dishonoured  the  Rani,  "  the  Mo- 
ther of  all  Sikhs,"  and  afterwards  released) 
offered,  it  is  said,  fifteen  rupees  per  man ; 
whilst  some  other  competitor  tendered 
eighteen  rupees.  The  troops  were  most 
disposed  to  place  the  vuzeerat  in  the  hands 
of  Raja  Golab  Singh,  if  he  would  increase 
their  pay  and  make  a  liberal  donation,  and  a 
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member  of  the  Jummoo  family,  named  Pur- 
thee  Singh,  who  had  been  deep  in  the  court 
intrigues,  was  popular  amongst  them.  Tej 
Singh,  the  governor  of  Pesbawur  (a  nephew 
of  Khooshal  Singh),  arrived  at  Lahore,  and 
commenced  intrigues  on  his  own  account. 
He  was  offered  the  vuzeerat,  on  the  usual 
terms,  which  he  declined.  The  Rani,  who 
found  the  administration  burthensome  with- 
out the  aid  of  some  one  to  share  the  labour 
and  responsibility,  resorted  to  the  expedient 
(suggested,  it  is  said,  by  the  priests  at  Am- 
ritsur)  of  deciding  the  choice  in  the  manner 
adopted  by  Ilunjeet  Singh  to  determine  diffi- 
cult questions,  namely,  by  lot  or  divination. 
Five  slips  of  paper  were  accordingly  pre- 
pared, two  of  them  blank,  and  the  others 
bearing  the  names  of  Golab  Singh,  Tej  Singh, 
and  Lai  Singh.  The  young  Maharaja  drew 
the  lot,  which  fell  (by  accident  or  contri- 
vance) upon  Lai  Singh.  But  the  troops, 
whose  avarice  was  proof  against  even  super- 
stition, refused  to  recognize  him,  and  the 
Uani  was  unable,  out  of  an  exhausted  trea- 
•^  TV,  to  bribe  them  to  compliance 
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have  been  roused  by  the  exigency  of  her 
circumstances  to  act  with  energy  and  spirit. 
She  laid  aside  to  a  great  extent  her  de- 
baucheries, appearing  frequently  in  public, 
and  continued  to  carry  on  the  government 
in  her  own  name  as  regent,  consulting  alter- 
nately Dewan  Deena  Nath,  and  Bhae  Ram 
Singh,  with  her  paramour  Lai  Singh.  Her 
difficulty  lay  principally  with  the  troops,  who, 
from  her  inability  to  feed  their  rapacity,  were 
on  the  point  of  proclaiming  the  infant  son 
of  Sher  Singh.  In  order  to  turn  the  thoughts 
of  those  turbulent  and  mercenary  men  in 
another  direction,  the  Rani  and  her  party 
appear  to  have  originated  the  proposal  of  a 
campaign  across  the  Sutluj,  which  promised 
them  a  rich  harvest  of  plunder.  The  grounds 
alleged  by  the  Lahore  durbar  for  this  sudden 
determination  were  four :  first,  our  military 
preparations;  secondly,  our  non-compliance 
with  a  demand  for  the  restitution  of  certain 
moneys  (amounting  to  about  eighteen  lakhs), 
said  to  have  been  deposited  by  the  late 
Soochet  Singh  in  the  treasury  at  Forozepore  ; 
thirdly,  the  non-restitution,  by  the  Raja  of 
Nabba,  of  the  village  of  Mowran,  which  had 
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escheated  to  him,  the  escheat  having  been 
coniinnecl  by  us  ;  and  lastly,  the  refusal  of  a 
claim  for  the  free  passage  of  the  Sikh  troops 
into  the  Khalsa  possessions  on  the  British 
side  of  the  Sutluj. 

The  events  of  this  brief  compaign  will 
form  the  subject  of  the  next  and  concluding 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

CAMPAIGN  OF   THE  SUTLUJ. 

The  views  and  intentions  of  the  general 
Government  of  British  India,  during  the 
whole  progress  of  the  transactions  before 
recorded,  were  of  the  most  forbearing  and 
pacific  character.  So  early  as  the  month  of 
June,  1845,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  declared* 
that  no  efforts  should  be  spared  to  maintain 
a  Sikh  government  in  the  Punjab  as  long  as 
possible,  and  that,  ''  as  a  means  of  averting 
risk  and  of  carrying  our  policy  more  se- 
curely into  effect,"  he  proposed  in  October 
to  proceed  to  the  Upper  Provinces.  In 
September,  and  again  in  the  early  part  of 
October,!  the  Governor-General  repeated 
his  determination  to  ^'  maintain  a  pacific 
course  of  policy."     The  forbearance  of  our 

♦  Minute,  16tli  June,  1845. 

t  Letters  to  Secret  Committee,  6th  September  and 
lit  October. 
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(lovcrnment,  in  spite  of  many  provocations, 
was  carried  to  an  unusual  extent,  and  advice 
and  warnings  were  repeatedly  conveyed  to 
xho  Lahore  Government,  in  the  plainest  lan- 
guaji^e,  even  at  the  risk  of  giving  offence. 
Precautions  were  indeed  taken,  in  such  a 
inaiuier  as  could  not  justly  give  umbrage  to 
that  government,  to  provide  against  the  po$- 
silnlity  of  our  being  taken  unprepared  by  its 
nrniy,  which  had  cast  off  all  subordination 
to  legitimate  authority ;  but  the  Governor- 
Genei-al,  down  to  the  beginning  of  December, 
continued  to  be  of  opinion  (with  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  the  political  agent) 
tiiat  the  Sikh  army  would  not  cross  the 
Sutlnj. 

Meanwhile,  the  momentous  question  of 
peace  or  war  seems  to  have  engrossed  for 
M)nie  time  the  deliberations  of  the  punch- 
ayetrs,  who  at  length,  on  the  night  of  the 
17th  November,  called  upon  their  leadeiB, 
Tej  Singh  and  Lai  Singh,  to  advance  to  the 
Suthij,  ])ledging  themselves  to  be  faithful 
mil  ol)o'-  flw^»*r  orders.  This  resolution  wat 
«u»-      •-  Ue  durbar.     Mou'^y  was  di**^ 
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and  after  a  solemn  meeting  of  the  deputa- 
tions and  the  commanders  at  Runjeet  Singh's 
tomb,  the  Sikh  army,  consisting  of  60,000 
men  and  200  cannon,  were  put  in  motion 
towards  the  British  frontier. 

Much  reliance  seems  to  have  been  placed 
upon  the  efforts  made  by  emissaries  to  cor- 
rupt our  sepoys.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  says,* 
**  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  endea- 
vours have  been  systematically  made,  on  a 
very  extensive  scale,  to  tamper  with  our 
native  army;  promises  of  promotion  and 
reward  have  been  liberally  made,  and  their 
religious  prejudices  forcibly  appealed  to." 
This  was  the  foundation  of  a  vaunt  uttered 
by  Lai  Singh,  that  he  would  bring  over  the 
whole  army  of  the  English  to  the  Sikhs,  and 
take  Ferozepore  without  fighting.  There 
was  also  ground  for  believing  that  active  in- 
trigues had  for  some  time  past  been  employed 
to  induce  the  chiefs  of  our  protected  Sikh 
territories  to  rise  in  arms  against  the  British 
power  as  soon  as  a  Sikh  army  should  cross 
the  Sutluj. 

The  Sikh  troops  moved  on  the  24th  No- 
*  Letter  to  Secret  Committee,  2nd  December,  1845. 
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from  Umbala  to  Ferozepore,  he  visited  Lo- 
diana  on  the  11th,  inspecting  the  troops, 
which  were  required,  as  at  other  stations,  to 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  move  at  the 
shortest  notice.  Besides  his  anxiety  to  give 
no  possible  ground  of  complaint  to  the  Sikh 
Government,  our  frontier  was  too  long  to  be 
defended  on  all  points  by  any  force  we  could 
move,  and  our  two  posts  on  the  frontier, 
Ferozepore  and  Lodiana,  were  strong  enough 
to  be  maintained  until  relieved :  at  the  for- 
mer was  a  regiment  of  Europeans,  seven 
regiments  of  native  infantry,  two  regiments 
of  native  cavalry,  and  twenty-four  field  guns, 
exclusive  of  heavy  ordnance,  under  Major- 
General  Littler ;  at  Lodiana,  were  one  Eu- 
ropean regiment,  five  regiments  of  native 
infantry,  one  regiment  of  native  cavalry,  and 
two  troops  of  horse  artillery.  Even  after  he 
was  informed  that  the  Sikh  army  had  marched 
in  hostile  array  towards  the  Sutluj,  Sir 
Henry  declared  that  he  would  not  consider 
this  as  a  cause  justifying  hostilities,  unless 
the  frontier  was  actually  violated.  "The 
Lahore  Government,"  he  observed,  "  had  as 
good  a  right  to  reinforce  their  bank  of  the 
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Sutliij  as  we  to  reinforce  our  posts  on  that 
river."  Up  to  the  8tli  December,  no  forward 
movement  was,  therefore,  made  from  Um- 
bala  or  Meerut,  though  the  forces  in  the  rear 
of  the  latter  place  were  ordered  up.  The 
Sikh  commanders  consequently  possessed 
great  advantages  in  commencing  operations. 
When  the  Governor-General  heard,  on 
the  8th  December,  that  preparations  were 
making  by  the  Lahore  Government  upon  a 
large  scale  for  artillery  and  munitions  of  war, 
he  directed  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  bring 
up  the  force  from  Umbala,  Meerut,  and  other 
stations  in  the  rear,  and  considered  it  no 
longer  prudent  to  delay  the  forward  move- 
ment of  the  troops,  and  the  whole  of  the 
forces  destined  to  move  up  to  the  Sutluj 
were  in  full  march  on  the  12th.  Upon  his 
visit  to  Lodiana,  Sir  Henry  had  inspected  the 
fort  and  cantonments,  and  it  appeared  to 
him  most  advisable  that  the  whole  of  the 
force  at  that  station  (5,000  men  and  twelve 
guns)  should  be  marched  up  with  the  Um- 
'lahi  force  (7,500  men,  and  thirty-six  guns); 
lOst'-'^^^Mior  the  'lefence   of   Lodiana  to  the 
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the  more  infirm  soldiers,  the  risk  of  leaving 
the  town  and  cantonments  to  be  plundered 
being  less  than  that  of  not  insuring  the 
strength  and  sufficiency  of  the  force  which 
might  separately  be  brought  into  action  with 
the  whole  of  the  Sikh  army.  The  joint 
forces,  under  Brigadier  Wheeler,  by  a  rapid 
march  upon  Busseean,  where  the  roads  lead- 
ing from  Umbala  and  Kumaul  meet,  formed 
the  advanced  column  of  the  army,  and  se- 
cured the  supplies  at  that  place. 

On  the  13th  December,  the  Governor- 
General  received  information  that  the  enemy 
had  crossed  the  Sutluj,  when  he  issued  a  Pro- 
clamation* declaring  the  views  and  objects 
of  our  Government. 

This  document  sets  forth  that  the  British 
Government  had  ever  been  on  terms  of 
friendship  with  that  of  the  Punjab,  and  had 
feithfully  observed  the  treaty  of  amity  and 
concord  concluded  with  Maharaja  Runjeet 
Singh  in  1809;  that  since  the  death  of  Sher 
Singh,  the  disorganized  state  of  the  Lahore 
Government  had  made  it  incumbent  on  that 
of  British  India  to  adopt  precautionary  mea* 
*  Appendix,  No.  I. 
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QiitMi  for  the  |iroU?ction  of  our  front! 
wt^re  fullr  PStplaioGd  to  tbe  durh 
uotwitlibijmdijig^  ttji«  rmidttion  of  th 
mmietlff  during  iho  la±Ft  two  vears; 
mwt  unfriendly  procei-diugt,  tha 
Govc'runiL*nt  bud  «bewn  the  ntmi 
ftnois  deftmosonly  of  Moing^astron^ 
ntcnt  r(?-cftt4blidbod  Jo  tbe  Punjab^ 
control  StA  turnir«  nnd  protect  tu 
tbat  the  Sikh  lroo|m  had  rorcntly 
from  Lubore  towftfds  the  Britifih  ftti 
ordcpi  of  tbe  durlmr,  to  invade  tbi 
ti»rritory,  and  no  rt'ply  wag  given  to 
demands  of  the  Urjt]«h  ajjfunt  for  ex  pi 
that  the  Stkb  army  bad  now,  witboi 
dow  of  proTtKiilion,  invaded  the  Bri 
ritones^  an  J  the  Govcru<>r-G«oorri 
therefore,  take  moasnres  for  prot«d 
Britmb  proviDCc^r  and  for  puiusb 
rmlaiora  of  treaties  and  tho  di-<^tt 
ibo  public  p«acc  Tho  dofrumont 
olares  the  possosiom  of  Mahanija  i 
Shigb  on  tbo  left,  or  British,  bank 
Suthij  confiscated,  and  anuexed  to 
ttsli  territories. 
On  the  18tb  tbe  British  forces 
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centrated  at  Moodkee,  twenty  miles  from 
Ferozepore,  with  the  exception  of  two  Euro- 
pean and  two  native  regiments,  expected  on 
the  following  day;  the  Umbala  force  hiEtving 
marched  150  miles  in  six  days. 
i  The  Sikh  corps,  which  had  crossed  the 
Sutluj,  after  investing  Ferozepore  on  one 
ode,  took  up  an  intrenched  position  at  the 
Tillage  of  Ferozeshuhur,  about  ten  miles 
in  advance  of  Ferozepore,  and  about  the 
same  distance  from  the  village  of  Moodkee. 
In  this  camp  they  had  placed  108  pieces  of 
cannon,  some  of  large  calibre,  with  an  army 
exceeding  50,000  men,  for  the  purpose  of 
intercepting  the  approach  of  the  British 
force  moving  up  from  Umbala  to  the  relief 
of  Ferozepore.  On  the  18th,  the  day  they 
had  arrived,  the  British  troops,  in  a  state 
of  great  exhaustion,  were  engaged  in  cook- 
ing their  meals,  when  information  was 
received  that  the  Sikh  army  was  in  fiill 
march  to  surprise  their  camp.  Sir  Hugh 
Gough  pushed  forward  with  the  horse  artil- 
lery and  cavalry,  directing  the  infantry  and 
field  batteries  to  follow,  and  found  the  enemy 
in  position  about  two  miles  off,  with  from 
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15,000  to  20,000  infantry,  the  same  number 
of  cavalry,  and  40  guns.  The  country  was 
a  dead  flat,  covered  with  jungle  dotted  with 
sandy  hillocks,  behind  which  the  enemy 
screened  their  infantry  and  artilleiy;  and 
whilst  our  battalions  formed  into  line,  opened 
a  very  severe  cannonade.  Our  artillen 
seemed  to  paralyze  theirs,  and  a  flank  move- 
ment  of  some  of  our  cavalry  turned  the 
left  of  the  Sikhs,  and  sweeping  along  the 
rear  of  their  infantry  and  guns,  silenced  the 
latter  for  a  time,  and  put  their  numerous 
<'avalry  to  flight.  The  infantry,  under  ila- 
jor-Generals  Sir  H.  Smith,  Gilbert,  and  Sir 
John  M'Caskill,  then  advanced,  and  attacked 
in  echellon  of  lines  the  enemy's  infantry, 
almost  invisible  amongst  the  wood  and  in 
the  approaching  darkness.  The  resistance  of 
the  Siklis  was  determined;  and  their  line, 
from  superiority  of  numbers,  far  outflanked 
ours ;  but  their  M'hole  force  was  driven  firom 
])o^ition  to  ])osition  with  great  slaughter 
(our  infantry  using  the  bayonet),  and  the 
^'^'iis  of  seventeen  pieces  of  artillery.     Xi^t 
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before  it  returned  to  its  encampment,  having 
no  enemy  before  it  This  victory  was  dearly 
purchased,  Major-General  Sir  Robert  Sale 
and  Major-General  Sir  John  M'Caskill  being 
amongst  the  I^illed. 

The  army  halted  on  the  19th  and  20th  to 
refresh  the  men,  and  on  the  21st,  having 
been  joined  by  the  two  European  regiments 
and  some  guns,  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
leaving  the  baggage,  wounded,  and  captured 
guns  at  Moodkee,  protected  by  two  regi- 
ments of  native  infentry,  marched  early  in 
the  morning  against  the  enemy,  who  was 
posted  in  great  force,  with  a  most  formidable 
artillery,  four  miles  on  the  road  to  Feroze- 
shuhur,  having  been,  since  the  action  of  the 
18th,  incessantly  employed  in  intrenching 
his  position.  Instead  of  advancing  to  the 
direct  attack  of  these  formidable  works,  our 
force  manoeuvred  to  the  right,  out  of  can* 
non-shot.  A  communication  had  been  made 
during  the  preceding  night  with  Sir  John 
Littler,  at  Ferozepore,  informing  him  of  the 
intended  line  of  march,  and  desiring  him  to 
move  out  with  such  a  part  of  his  force  as 
would  not   endanger  their  safety  or  that 
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of  the  post;  and  he  accordingly  left  Fe- 
rozepore  with  5,000  men,  two  regiments  of 
cavalr)',  and  twenty-one  field-guns.  The 
junction  of  the  two  forces  being  effected,  Sir 
Hugh  Gough,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Governor-General,  who  was  present  and 
served  as  second  in  command,  made  arrange- 
nients  for  an  attack  of  the  enemy's  position. 
The  British  force  consisted  of  16,700  men, 
and  09  guns,  chiefly  horse-artillery;  the 
Sikhs,  who  were  commanded  in  chief  by 
Tej  Singh,  numbered  from  48,000  to  60,000 
men,  with  108  cannon,  of  heavy  calibre,  in 
fixed  batteries. 

The  enemy's  intrenched  camp  was  a  pa- 
rallelogram, about  a  mile  long  and  half  a 
mile  broad,  including  within  its  area  the 
strong  village  of  Ferozeshuhur ;  the  shorter 
sides  looking  towards  the  Sutluj  and  Mood- 
kee,  the  longer  towards  Ferozepore  and  the 
open  country.  The  attack  was  directed 
against  the  last-named  face,  the  ground  in 
front  of  which  was  covered  with  low  jungle, 
•^ir  H     Gough  conducted  ♦he   right  wing; 
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the  centre,  a  heavy  cannonade,  well  directed, 
was  opened  bj  the  enemy,  which  our  less 
numerous  and  lighter  artillery  could  not  si- 
lence. In  the  face  of  a  storm  of  shot  and 
shells,  our  infantry  advanced,  and  carried 
these  formidable  intrenchments,  throwing 
themselves  upon  the  guns,  and  wresting  them 
from  the  enemy.  But  when  the  batteries 
were  partially  within  their  grasp,  our  soldiers 
had  to  face  such  a  fire  of  musketry  from  the 
Sikh  infantry  arrayed  behind  their  guns, 
that,  in  spite  of  heroic  efforts,  a  portion  only 
of  the  intrenchments  could  be  carried..  Night 
came  on  whilst  the  conflict  was  everywhere 
raging.  Although  the  division  of  Sir  H. 
Smith,  forming  the  second  line,  was  brought 
up,  and  captured  another  point  of  the  posi- 
tion, and  some  of  the  most  formidable  bat- 
teries were  taken  by  the  3rd  light  dragoons, 
yet  the  enemy  remained  in  possession  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  great  quadrangle, 
whilst  our  troops,  intermingled  with  the 
enemy's,  kept  possession  of  the  remainder, 
and  finally  bivouacked  upon  it,  exhausted  by 
their  exertions,  reduced  in  numbers,  and 
suifering  extremely  from  thirst. 
2  G  2 
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Ill  this  state  of  things,  the  night  wore 
away,  the  enemy  continuing  to  harass  our 
troops  by  the  fire  of  artillery  wherever  their 
position  could  be  discovered.  At  dayUght 
of  the  2'2nd,  our  infantry  formed  line,  sup- 
ported by  horse  artillery  on  both  flanks, 
whilst  a  fire  was  opened  from  our  centre  by 
sucli  heavy  guns  as  remained  eflfective.  A 
niaisked  battery  played  with  great  effect  upon 
this  point,  dismounting  our  pieces  and  blov- 
ing u})  our  tumbrils.  At  this  moment,  the 
two  conmiandors  (Sir  H.  Gough  and  Sir  H. 
Ilardingo)  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of 
their  respective  wings ;  the  line  advanced,  un- 
checked l)y  the  enemy's  fire ;  drove  the  Sikhs 
rapi<lly  out  of  the  village  of  Ferozeshuhor 
and  their  encampment ;  then,  changing  front 
to  its  left  on  its  centre,  continued  to  sweep 
the  camp,  bearing  down  all  opposition,  and 
dislodged  the  enemy  from  his  whole  posi- 
tion. The  line  then  halted,  as  on  a  day  of 
jnaii«uvre,  being  masters  of  the  field,  of 
seventy-three  pieces  of  cannon,  and  the 
■^andards  of  the  Khalsa  anny. 

rif'>  -^'»ilc  «iiwl  crloripo  of  the  victors  wer^ 
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hours,  Tej  Singh  (who  had  commanded  in 
this  great  battle)  brought  up  from  the  vici- 
nity of  Ferozepore  fresh  battalions  and  a 
large  field  of  artillery,  supported  by  30,000 
Ghorepurras,  hitherto  encamped  near  the 
river,  with  which  he  made  three  several 
attempts  to  retake  the  position,  which  were 
repelled  by  our  exhausted  troops,  our  artil- 
lery, the  ammunition  having  been  ex- 
pended, being  unable  to  fire  a  single  shot. 
The  Sikhs  suffered  greatly,  their  camp  being 
the  scene  of  a  most  terrible  carnage.  Our 
loss  was  very  severe,  Brigadier  Wallace 
(who  succeeded  Major-General  McCaskill), 
and  Major  Broadfoot,  the  political  agent, 
being  amongst  the  killed.  The  captured 
camp  was  found  to  be  protected  by  charged 
mines,  by  the  successive  springing  of  which 
many  officers  and  men  were  destroyed.  Sir 
H.  Hardinge's  general  staff  were  all  disabled, 
with  the  single  exception  of  his  son.  Captain 
Hardinge. 

The  result  of  the  battle  of  Ferozeshuhur, 
which  is  considered  to  be  the  severest  ever 
fought  in  India,  and  one  of  the  most  honour- 
able to  the  British  arms  in  that  country. 
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was,  that  the  Sikhs,  disheartened  bv  the 
loss  of  nearly  all  their  artillery,  retired  in 
confusion  ui)on  the  fords  of  the  Sutluj. 

Toj  Singh,  the  commander  of  the  Sikh 
forces,  came  to  the  British  camp  and  bad  an 
interview  with  the  Governor-General,  who 
refused  to  enter  into  any  negotiations  until 
the  British  troops  should  be  under  the  walk 
of  Lahore. 

On  the  31st  December,  the  Governor- 
General  issued  a  Proclamation,*  which,  after 
stating  that  the  Lahore  government  had, 
without  provocation,  or  any  declaration  of 
hostilities,  and  notwithstanding  a  treaty  of 
nniity  and  alliance,  invaded  the  British  ter- 
ritory by  a  large  Sikh  army,  which  had  been 
driven  across  the  Sutluj  with  the  loss  of 
ninety  pieces  of  artillery,  it  had  become 
nooessary  for  the  British  Government  to 
take  measures  for  punishing  this  aggression 
and  for  preventing  similar  acts  of  treacheiy. 
It  called  uj)on  all  natives  of  Hindustan,  who 
had  taken  service  under  the  Lahore  govern- 
^npiit,  to  ])lace  themselves  under  the  orders 
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feiting  all  claim  to  British  protection,  and 
being  treated  as  traitors  to  their  country 
and  enemies  of  the  British  Government. 

The  enemy  made  a  further  effort  upon 
the  Upper  Sutluj,  Pressed  for  supplies  upon 
his  own  bank  of  the  river,  he  strove  to 
draw  them  from  the  jagir  estates  on  the 
southern  bank.  At  Dhermkote,  about  forty 
miles  to  the  westward  of  Lodiana,  where 
there  was  a  dep6t  of  grain,  the  Sikhs  had  a 
small  garrison  of  mercenaries,  and  on  the 
18th  January  Major-General  Sir  H.  Smith 
was  sent  against  this  place,  with  a  single 
brigade  of  his  division,  and  a  light  field 
battery.  He  easily  effected  its  reduction; 
but  whilst  he  was  yet  in  march,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief received  information  that 
Runjoor  Singh,  Majethia  (brother  of  Lena 
Singh),  had  crossed  the  Sutluj  at  Philor, 
the  route  to  Lodiana,  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  force,  and  established  himself  in 
position  at  Baran  Hara,  between  the  old 
and  new  courses  of  the  Sutluj ;  not  only 
threatening  Lodiana,  but  indicating  a  de- 
termination to  intersect  the  line  of  our 
communications  at  Basseean  and  Rajkote. 
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Major-General  Smith  was  upon  this  directed 
to  advance  vrith  his  brigade  and  Brigadier 
Cureton's  cavalry  from  Dhermkote,  byJn- 
graon,  towards  Lodiana,  and  his  second  bri- 
gade under  Brigadier  Wheeler,  moved  on  to 
support  him.  The  combinations  became  now 
very  delicate  and  important,  it  being  neces- 
sar}'  to  guard  the  whole  frontier  from 
Roopur  down  to  Mundote.  Upon  the 
Major -General  advancing  from  Jugraon, 
Runjoor  Singh,  relying  on  the  superiority 
of  his  force,  endeavoured  to  intercept  his 
progress,  by  marching  in  a  line  parallel  to 
liini  and  opening  a  furious  cannonade.  Sir 
II.  Smith  continued,  however,  to  advance, 
and  when  the  Sikh  general,  bending  round 
one  wing  of  his  army,  enveloped  his  flank, 
extricated  himself  by  retiring  with  great 
steadiness  and  regularity,  and  eflfected  his 
coniniunication  with  Lodiana,  but  not  with- 
out severe  loss.  Sir  H.  Smith  was  now 
strengthened  by  the  force  under  Brigadier 
Godby  at  Lodiana,  consisting  of  three  natire 
.^nrinioiits.  wiiiiQt  reinforcements   were  gp 
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manoeuTres  had  thrown  him  out  of  communi- 
cation with  Brigadier  Wheeler,  and  a  portion 
of  his  baggage  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  The  Sikh  general  had  strongly 
intrenched  himself  at  Budhowal ;  but  threat- 
ened on  either  flank  by  General  Smith  and 
Brigadier  Wheeler,  he  decamped  in  the 
night  of  the  22nd,  and  moved  down  towards 
the  ford  of  Tulwun  (being  cut  off  from  that 
of  Philor),  the  British  troops  occupying  his 
abandoned  position  at  Budhowal.  Having 
been  joined  by  Brigadier  Wheeler  on  the 
26th,  as  well  as  by  the  53rd  regiment  and  the 
Shekhawuttee  brigade,  Sir  H.  Smith  pre- 
pared to  attack  the  sirdar  on  his  new  ground, 
where  he  was  also  strongly  intrenched ;  but 
Runjoor  Singh  having  been  reinforced  on  the 
27th,  from  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  with 
4,000  regular  troops  (Avitabili's),  twelve 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  large  body  of  ca- 
valry, advanced  towards  Jugraon,  apparently 
with  the  view  of  intercepting  our  communi- 
cations by  that  route.  Sir  H.  Smith  marched 
at  daylight  on  the  28th.  Having  proceeded 
about  six  miles,  the  enemy  was  observed  in 
motion,  directly   opposite  the  front  of  the 
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Hritish  army,  on  a  ridge,  of  which  the  village 
of  Aliwal  was  the  centre.  His  left  appeared 
still  to  occupy  its  ground  in  the  circular  in- 
trenchment  he  had  formed  (his  flanks  resting 
on  the  river) ;  his  right  was  brought  forward 
and  occupied  the  ridge.  The  general  directed 
the  necessary  movements,  which  were  per- 
formed with  the  celerity  and  precision  of  the 
most  correct  field-day.  Upon  the  line  ad- 
vancing in  order  of  battle,  the  enemy  opened 
a  fierce  cannonade.  The  British  line  was 
halted  for  a  few  moments,  though  under  fire, 
till  the  brigades  on  the  right  were  brought 
up,  when  a  rapid  charge  was  made  and  the 
village  was  carried.  The  line  again  advanced, 
I'iUropean  and  native  troops  contending  for 
th(^  front,  and  the  battle  became  general. 
The  British  cavalry  on  the  right  drove  the 
(Mieniy's  upon  their  infantry,  and  his  left 
ilank  was  forced  back,  and  some  guns  taken. 
While  these  operations  were  going  forward 
oil  the  right,  the  British  left  was  pressing  the 
Aycen  troops,  called  Avitabili's.  Being  wet 
'nvon  back  on  his  left  centre,  the  enemy 
.-...Ion-    irorl  to  hold  his  right,  to  cover  tb* 
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the  village  of  Bhoondi,  but  this  was  carried 
by  the  bayonet.  Repeated  charges  were  made 
upon  the  flying  infiEoitry,  and  upon  the  bodies 
tbat  attempted  to  make  a  stand,  and  the  de- 
Btmction  was  very  great.  Our  troops  kept 
advancing  with  the  most  perfect  order  to 
the  common  focus — ^the  passage  of  the  river. 
The  Sikhs,  completely  hemmed  in,  were  pre* 
dpitating  themselves  in  disordered  masses 
into  the  ford  and  boats,  in  the  utmost  confu- 
sion and  consternation;  and  the  wreck  of 
their  army  appeared  upon  the  opposite  high 
bank  of  the  river,  flying  in  every  direc- 
tion. Every  gun  the  enemy  had  (fifty-seven 
in  number)  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors, 
or  was  spiked  or  sunk  in  the  river ;  all  his 
baggage,  ammunition,  and  stores  were  aban- 
doned. The  Sikhs  fought  with  much  reso- 
lution, maintaining  frequent  rencontres  with 
our  cavalry  hand  to  hand.  In  one  charge  of 
infeintry  upon  the  16th  Lancers,  they  threw 
away  their  muskets,  and  came  on  with  their 
swords  and  targets  agamst  the  lance.  Our 
loss,  though  comparatively  small,  was  severe. 
The  immediate  result  of  the  victory  of 
Aliwal  was  the  evacuation  by  the  Sikh  gar- 
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risons  of  all  the  forts  hitherto  occupied  on 
the  British  side  of  the  Sutluj,  and  the  sub- 
mission of  the  whole  of  the  territory  on  the 
left  bank  of  that  river  to  the  British  Go- 
vernment. 

Though  defeated  on  the  Upper  Sutluj, 
and  disheartened  by  the  spect^icle  of  the 
numerous  corpses  that  floated  from  thence 
to  the  bridge  of  boats  at  Sobraon,  the 
enemy  continued  to  hold  his  position  on 
the  right  bank,  and  the  formidable  tfte  df 
pont  and  intrenchments  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  in  front  of  the  main  body  of  our 
army.  These  works  had  been  repeatedly 
reconnoitred,  and  observation,  with  the  re- 
ports of  s])ies,  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  held  not  fewer  than  30,000  of  the  best 
Klialsa  troops,  with  seventy  pieces  of  cannon. 
united  by  a  good  bridge  to  a  reserve  on 
the  op])osite  bank,  where  the  enemy  had 
a  considerable  camp  and  some  artillerj, 
commanding  and  flanking  his  field-works  on 
♦he  British  side. 

The   Commander-in-Chief  was  not  in  a 
i^.,r'>  "-^  nffo/»V  "his  intrenched  r^^^ifio"  '1***^ 
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Smith  sbould  have  rejoined  his  camp,  and 
•the  siege-train  and  ammunition  should  have 
arrived  from  Delhi.  The  first  portion  of  the 
^iege-train  reached  the  camp  on  the  7th  and 
8th  February;  and  on  the  latter  day,  the 
brigades  which  had  been  detached  from 
the  main  army,  fdr  the  operations  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lodiana,  rcgoined  it.  On 
the  10th,  the  Commander-in-Chief  re* 
solved  (with  the  approbation  of  the  Go- 
vernor-General) to  undertake  the  arduous 
task  of  attacking  these  strong  works.  The 
British  troops  took  possession,  without  op» 
position,  of  two  forts,  at  Kodeewala  and 
the  Little  Sobraon.  The  battering  and  field 
artillery  was  then  put  in  position  in  an 
extended  semicircle,  embracing  within  its 
fire  the  works  of  the  Sikhs.  On  the  margin 
4}f  the  Sutluj,  on  the  British  left,  two 
brigades  of  Major-General  Dick's  division, 
under  his  command,  stood  ready  to  com- 
mence the  assault  against  the  enemy's  ex- 
treme right.  In  reserve  was  another  brigade, 
to  move  forward  from  the  intrenched  vil- 
lage of  Kodeewala.  In  the  centre,  Major^ 
General  Gilbert's  division  was  deployed  for 
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support  or  attack,  its  right  resting  on  and 
in  the  village  of  the  Little  Sobraon.  Majo^ 
General  Sir  H.  Smith's  division  was  formed 
near  the  village  of  Guttah,  with  its  rigbt 
towards  the  Sutluj.  Brigadier  Cureton's 
cavalry  threatened  the  ford  at  Huree,  and 
the  enemy's  horse  under  Raja  Lai  Singh,  on 
the  opposite  bank.  The  rest  of  the  cavaliy, 
under  Major-General  Sir  J.  Thackwell,  ^w 
held  in  reserve. 

Our  batteries  opened  shortly  afker  day- 
break, but,  though  spirited  and  well  directed, 
their  fire  could  not  silence  that  of  seventy 
pieces  behind  well-constructed  batteries  of 
earth,  plank,  and  fascines,  or  dislodge  troops 
covered  by  redoubts  or  epaulments,  or  within 
a  triple  line  of  trenches.  At  nine  o'clock, 
Brigadier  Stacey's  brigade  (belonging  to 
General  Dick's  division),  supported  by  artil- 
lery, moved  to  the  attack ;  but  so  hot  was 
the  fire,  that  it  seemed  for  some  moments 
impossible  that  the  intrenchments  could  be 
^'^n  under  it.  Perseverance,  however,  tri 
i.nnbr^'l,  in/l  the  army  had  the  satisfiactioD" 
s.'    ^^^v^t^f^r  ^^fl'^^y's  troops  driving  tn*^ 

•M^*.-  .    I     i>-f*ak    imM^fr^r^    ^h^m   ^«'F*hifi  ♦^^ 
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area  of  their  encampment.  As  it  was  soon 
found  that  the  weight  of  the  whole  force 
within  the  Sikh  camp  was  likely  to  be 
thrown  upon  the  two  brigades  that  had 
passed  its  trenches,  it  became  necessary  to 
convert  into  close  attacks  the  demonstrations 
of  the  centre  and  right,  and  the  battle  raged 
with  inconceivable  fury  from  right  to  left. 
The  Sikhs,  even  when,  at  particular  points, 
their  intrenchments  were  mastered  with  the 
bayonet,  strove  to  regain  them  by  the  fiercest 
conflict,  sword  in  hand ;  nor  was  it  until 
the  cavalry  of  the  left  had  moved  forward 
and  ridden  through  the  openings  of  the 
intrenchments  made  by  our  sappers,  in  single 
file,  and  reformed  as  they  passed  them,  and 
the  3rd  Dragoons  had  on  this  day,  as  at 
Ferozeshuhur,  galloped  over  and  cut  down 
the  defenders  of  batteries  and  field-works, 
and  until  the  full  weight  of  three  divisions 
of  infantry,  with  every  field  artillery  gun 
which  could  be  sent  to  their  aid,  had  been 
cast  into  the  scale,  that  victory  finally  de- 
clared for  the  British.  The  fire  of  the  Sikhs 
first  slackened  and  then  nearly  ceased,  and 
the  victors  then,  pressing  them  on  every  side, 
2  H  2 
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precipitated  thera  in  masses  over  the  bridge, 
and  into  the  Sutluj,  which  a  sudden  rise  of 
seven  inches  had  rendered  hardly  fordable. 
In  their  eiforts  to  reach  the  right  bank, 
through  the  deei>ened  water,  they  suffered 
from  our  horse  artillery  a  terrible  carnage. 
Hundreds  fell  under  this  cannonade;  bun- 
tlreds  upon  hundreds  were  drowned  in  at- 
tem])ting  the  perilous  passage.  "  Their 
awful  slaughter,  confusion,  and  dismay,''  ob- 
serves Sir  H.  Gough,  "  were  such  as  would 
have  excited  compassion  in  the  hearts  of 
their  generous  conquerors,  if  the  Kbalsa 
trooi)s  had  not,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
action,  sullied  their  gallantry  by  slaughteriDg 
and  barbarously  mangling  every  wonnded 
soldier  whom,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  attack, 
tlie  fortune  of  war  left  at  their  mercy." 

The  victory  of  Sobraon  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  British  67  more  pieces  of  can- 
non, upwards  of  200  camel-swivels,  nume- 
rous standards  and  munitions  of  war.  On: 
loss  >vas  severe,  including  Major-Grenen- 
Hick,  M'ho  was  morf^dly  wounded.    The  lof^ 
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Amongst  the  slain  were  Sham  Singh,  Ata- 
reewala,  and  five  or  six  other  sirdars ;  and 
amongst  the  wounded,  Tej  Singh,  who  com- 
manded in  chief. 

The  British  army  now  prepared  to  pass 
the  Sutluj.  During  the  night  of  the  10th, 
on  which  the  victory  was  achieved,  the  ad- 
vanced brigades  of  the  British  army  were 
thrown  across  the  river.  Early  on  the  12th 
the  bridge  was  completed,  and  on  the  13th 
the  whole  force  (excepting  the  heavy  train 
and  the  division  left  to  bring  in  the  wounded 
and  the  captured  guns)  was  encamped  in  the 
Punjab,  at  Kasoor  (sixteen  miles  from  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  thirty-two  miles  from 
Lahore),  where  the  Governor-General  joined 
the  camp  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th.  On  the  same  day,  he 
issued  a>  Proclamation,*  declaring  that  the 
occupation  of  the  Punjab  by  the  British 
forces  would  not  be  relinquished  until  ample 
atonement  should  have  been  made  for  the 
infraction  of  the  treaty,  and  the  unprovoked 
invasion  of  the  British  provinces,  including 
full  indemnity  for  all  expenses  incurred  dur- 
♦  Appendix,  No.  III. 
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mg  the  war,  and  socb  armngemeAU 
future  )^VE>ruincDt  of  the  Labore  tai 
M  frnulJ  gJTe  perfect  seetiricj  agnrn 
lar  QCtJt  of  perGtljr  mid  aggnssjon ; 
extension  of  territory  wts  dc^Erod 
Govomment  ty(  India,  tbougli  the  i 
aeoettaiy  fnr  providing  indcnmtly  oB 
rity  wuuld  invotvo  tho  retention  by 
portion  of  the  Lttliorti  territoric!s>  tba 
of  whicli  would  be  dcterminod  by  i 
duct  of  the  durbar,  and  by  considoral 
tho  protection  of  the  British  fmntie 
the  Government  of  India  would,  uni 
circumstance*,  annex  to  the  British  p 
Ibo  districts  bill  and  plain*  ^tuatcd  I 
the  Sutluj  and  Bcus,  the  revouues  b^ 
propriatcd  m  a  part  of  the  indomi 
(juirod  from  the  Lahore  state ;  that  a 
iho  conduct  of  the  durbar  had  b^^eu 
to  justify  the  mo<rt  severe  and  extren 
suree  of  retribution,  tho  Goveruor-(3 
nevertheless,  was  Btill  willing  that  anr 
tunity  should  be  afforded  to  the  dur 
the  cbief:^  to  submit  to  the  Bntie^h  C 
meut,  and  by  a  return  to  good  faith 
observance  of  prudent  counsels. 
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Governor-General  to  organize  a  Sikh  rule  in 
the  person  of  a  descendant  of  its  founder, 
the  late  Runjeet  Singh,  the  faithful  ally  of 
the  British  power.  TheProclamation,  there- 
fore, called  upon  the  Sikh  chiefs  to  act  in 
concert  with  the  Governor-General  for  carry- 
ing into  effect  such  arrangements  as  would 
maintain  a  Sikh  government  at  Lahore,  ca- 
pable of  controlling  its  army  and  protecting 
its  subjects,  and  based  upon  principles  that 
would  provide  for  the  future  tranquillity  of 
the  Sikh  states,  secure  the  British  frontier 
against  aggression,  and  prove  to  the  whole 
world  the  moderation  and  justice  of  the  para- 
mount power  of  India.  The  document  con- 
cludes with  declaring  that,  if  this  opportunity 
of  rescuing  the  Sikh  nation  from  military 
anarchy  and  misrule  were  neglected,  and 
hostilities  renewed,  the  Indian  Government 
would  make  such  other  arrangements  for 
the  future  government  of  the  Punjab  as  the 
interests  and  security  of  the  British  power 
might  render  just  and  expedient. 

When  the  news  of  the  victory  at  Sobraon 
reached  Lahore,  the  Rani  and  durbar  urged 
Raja  Golab  Singh  to  proceed  immediately 
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to  the  British,  earn p»  to  beg  pardon  in  tbe 
name  of  the  Sikh  Government,  and  endea- 
vour to  negotiate  some  arrangement.  Before 
he  undertook  this  mission,  the  raja  stipulated 
tliat  the  durbar,  the  chief  officers,  and  tbe 
punchayets  of  the  army  should  sign  a  solemn 
declaration  that  they  would  abide  by  sudi 
terms  as  he  might  obtain  from  the  British 
Government.  This  was  immediately  acceded 
to,  and  on  the  15th  Raja  Golab  Singh, 
Dewan  Deena  Nath,  and  Fakir  Noor-ud-deen 
arrived  in  the  Governor-General's  camp*  at 
Kasoor,  with  full  credentials,  empowered 
to  agree,  in  the  name  of  the  Maharaja  and 
the  government,  to  such  terms  as  the  Go- 
vernor-General might  dictate.  Sir  H.  lla> 
dingo  received  the  raja  (who  was  accompanied 
hy  the  Barukzye  chief,  Sooltan  Mahomed 
Khan,  and  several  of  the  most  influential 
sirdars)  in  durbar,  as  the  representative  of 
an  oftending  goveniment,  omitting  the  fomtf 
ol)scrvod  on  the  occasion  of  friendly  meet- 

*  By  some  accident^  the  raja  did  not  arrive  till  f'*'' 
MMirs  nftor  the  time  he  had  fixed  by  a  prerions  met 
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ings,  find  refusing  the  proffered  nuzzurs 
and  complimentary  offerings.  He  briefly  ex- 
plained  to  the  raja  and  his  colleagues  the 
serious  nature  of  the  offence  and  the  unwar« 
rantable  conduct  of  the  chiefe  and  army; 
observing  that  he  recognized  the  wisdom, 
prudence,  and  good  feeling  evinced  by  the 
raja,  in  having  kept  himself  separate  from 
the  unjustifiable  hostilities  of  the  Sikhs,  and 
was  prepared  to  mark  his  sense  of  that 
conduct,  and  he  referred  the  chiefs  to  Mr. 
Currie,  the  chief  secretary  to  Government, 
and  Major  Lawrence,  the  agent  to  the 
Governor-General,  that  they  might  learn 
from  them  the  principles  and  details  of  ad- 
justment which  he  had  determined  to  offer 
for  their  immediate  acceptance. 

The  chiefs  remained  the  greater  part  of 
the  night  in  conference  with  Mr.  Currie  and 
Major  Lawrence,  and,  before  they  separated, 
a  paper  was  signed  by  them,  conceding  all 
the  demands.  These  were,  the  surreader, 
in  fall  sovereignty,  of  the  territory,  hill  and 
plain,  lying  between  the  Sntluj  and  Beas 
rivers;  the  payment  of  one  crore  and  a 
half  of  rupees,  as  indenmity  for  the  ex- 
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penses  of  the  vrsr ;  the  disbandment  of  the 
])reseiit  Sikh  army,  and  its  re-organization 
under  the  system  and  regulations  with  regard 
to  i)ay  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Runjeet 
Singh ;  the  arrangement  for  limiting  the 
extent  of  the  force  which  might  be  henceforth 
em])Ioye<l  to  be  determined  on  in  commimi- 
cation  with  the  British  GoTemment ;  the  sur- 
render of  all  the  guns  that  had  been  pointed 
against  us ;  the  entire  regulation  and  control 
<»f  both  banks  of  the  river  Sutluj,  to  be 
ceded  to  us,  and  such  other  arrangements  for 
settling  the  future  boundaries  of  the  Sikh 
state,  and  the  organization  of  its  administre- 
ti<iii,  as  might  be  determined  on  at  Lahore. 
It  was  further  arranged  that  the  Maharaja, 
with  Ithae  Ram  Singh,  and  the  other  chiefi 
remaining  at  Lahore,  should  forthwith  repair 
to  the  camp  of  the  GoTemor^Greneral,  and 
l)lace  themselves  in  his  hands,  and  that  ther 
sliould  accompany  his  camp  to  Lahore. 

It  was  determined  that  the  Maharaja 
should  meet  the  Governor-General  at  Lul- 
!ea"n   ^eleven  miles  in  advance  of  Kj»p^' 

nirr        ^nrli-  rnvUi-qy  betWOeH   tho  Sutlu*  ^^"^ 
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the  camp  at  LuUeana,  the  Goven 
learned  that  the  Maharaja,  with 
Singh  and  other  chiefs,  had  has 
Lahore,  and  that  his  highness  \^ 
once  to  wait  upon  him.  Sir  I 
dered  it  right  to  abide  by  the  fi 
ment,  and  declared  he  would 
highness,  on  the  day  appointed,  i 
Accordingly,  on  the  afternoon  < 
February,  the  Maharaja,  attend 
Ck>Iab  Singh,  Dewan  Deena  > 
Noor-ud-deen,  Bhae  Ram  Singh, 
twelve  other  chiefs,  had  an  int< 
the  Governor-General  in  his  durl 
Commander-in-Chief  and  staff 
Bent.  The  usual  salute  to  the  M 
omitted,  and  the  other  customi 
nies  on  his  arrival  at  the  tent  wei 
Sir  Henry  causing  it  to  be  exp 
until  submission  had  been  distinci 
by  the  Maharaja  in  person,  he  c< 
recognized  and  received  as  a  friei 
Submission  was  accordingly  tend 
minister  and  chiefs  who  accompan 
hanga,  'and  the  pardon  and  clem 
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Mritifth  Government  were  requested,  on  guch 
conditions  as  Sir  Henry  should  dictate,  in  the 
most  explicit  terms.  Sir  Henry  stated  that 
the  conditions  having  been  distinctly  made 
known  to  the  minister.  Raja  Golab  Singh, 
and  the  chiefs  accredited  with  him,  it  was 
unnecessary  to  discuss  them  in  that  place, 
an<l  in  the  presence  of  the  young  Maharaja, 
who  was  of  too  tender  an  age  to  take  part 
in  such  matters,  and  that,  as  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  British  Government  had  beeu 
acquiesced  in,  and  their  fulfilment  promised 
in  the  name  of  the  Maharaja  and  durbar,  be 
shouhl  consider  himself  justified  in  treating 
the  young  Maharaja  from  that  moment  as 
a  prince  restorecl  to  the  friendship  of  the 
Hritish  Government,  which  extended  its 
clemency  to  a  i)rince,  the  descendant  of  one 
who  had  for  so  many  years  been  the  fiiitb- 
ful  ally  and  friend  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, as  the  representative  of  the  Sik'' 
nation,  selected  by  the  chiefs  and  the  people 
to  be  their  ruler,  on  the  condition  that  •'' 

)in    ^oriTut     'niposed    ^^  ^hf-     T^rifii^h  G^^^"" 
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11668*8  ministers  and  chiefs,  should  be  fiuth- 
ftilly  executed. 

After  some  remarks  regarding  the  cha<- 
racter  of  the  late  Maharaja  Runjeet  Singh, 
and  a  hope  expressed  that  the  young  prince 
would  follow  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  and 
that  such  relations  should  henceforward  exist 
between  the  two  states  as  would  tend  to  the 
benefit  of  both,  the  Governor-General  broke 
tip  the  durbar.  On  his  taking  leave,  the 
customary  presents  were  made  to  the  Maha- 
raja ;  and,  on  his  retiring  from  the  tent,  the 
usual  salute  was  fired. 

In  the  course  of  discussion,  the  minister 
asked  if  the  young  Maharaja  should  now 
return  to  the  Rani  at  Lahore,  or  remain  at 
the  British  camp ;  intimating  that  it  was  for 
Sir  Henry  to  dispose  of  the  young  chief  as 
he  pleased,  and  as  he  might  consider  best  for 
his  highness's  interests.  Sir  Henry  replied, 
that  he  thought  it  advisable  that  his  highness's 
camp  should  accompany  his,  and  that  he 
should  himself  conduct  him  to  his  capital. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lahore  and  Amritsnr 
being  in  great  alarm  at  the  approach  of  the 
British  army,  apprehending  that  those  cities 
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might  be  sacked  and  plundered,  the  Govemor- 
( jeneral  issued  a  Proclamation*  to  the  chiefs, 
nierchauts,  traders,  ryuts,  and  other  inhabi- 
tants, informing  them  of  the  result  of  the 
interview  with  the  Mahanga,  and  assuring 
them  of  protection,  in  person  and  property, 
if  the  durbar  acted  in  good  faith,  and  no  far* 
ther  hostile  opposition  was  offered  by  the 
army. 

Meanwhile,  the  remains  of  the  Sikh  army 
(from  14,000  to  20,000  horse  and  foot,  with 
about  thirty-live  guns),  under  Tej  Singh  and 
Itaja  Lai  Singh,  on  retiring  from  Sobraon, 
had  encamped  at  Raeban,  about  eighteen 
miles  east  of  Lahore.  They  had  been  posi- 
tively ordered  by  Raja  Golab  Singh  to  re- 
main stationary;  and  the  Mahomedan  and 
Nujeeb  battalions,  in  the  interest  of  the 
minister,  had  been  placed  in  the  citadel  and  at 
the  gates  of  Lahore,  with  strict  orders  to  per- 
mit no  armed  Sikh  soldier  to  enter  the  town. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  the  British 
army  appeared  in  sight  of  Lahore,  and  about 
i»oo»i  pi^p^^'l  it<5  f^nts  on  the  plain  of  Mujur 
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without  opposition.  On  the  same  afternoon^ 
the  Maharaja  was  escorted  to  his  palace  in  the 
citadel.  The  escort  consisted  of  two  regi- 
ments of  European  cavahry,  two  regiments 
of  native  cavalry,  one  regiment  of  irregular 
horse,  and  two  troops  of  horse  artillery,  all 
under  the  command  of  Brigadier  Cureton. 
The  secretary  of  the  government  (Mr.  Currie) 
took  charge  of  his  highness  and  suite,  ao- 
companied  by  the  political  agent  (Major 
Lawrence),  the  Govemor-GeneraFs  private 
secretary  (Mr.  C.  Hardinge),  and  various 
other  ftinctionaries.  About  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  from  the  Maharaja's  camp,  it  was 
met  by  Raja  Golab  Singh  and  some  of  the 
chiefs.  On  reaching  his  highness's  camp,  the 
troops  of  the  escort  drew  up,  and  the  Maha«- 
raja,  with  Bhae  Ram  Singh  on  the  same 
elephant,  came  forward  from  his  tent,  ac- 
companied by  several  chiefe;  and  after 
the  customary  compliments,  the  procession, 
headed  by  the  Maharaja  and  Mr.  Currie  on 
their  elephants,  side  by  side,  moved  round 
the  walls  of  the  city  to  the  gate  of  the  cita- 
del, when  the  escort  drew  up  in  front  of  the 
2  I  2 
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gateway,  and  Mr.  Currie,  attended  by  the 
officers  of  the  escort,  and  Raja  Golab  Singb 
and  the  other  chiefs,  took  the  Maharaja  into 
the  interior  of  the  citadel,  and  to  the  inner 
door  of  the  palace.  Mr.  Currie  then  ob- 
served to  his  highness  and  the  chiefs,  that,  by 
order  of  the  Governor-General,  he  had  thus 
brought  the  Maharaja,  conducted  by  the 
British  army,  to  his  palace,  which  he  had  left 
for  the  purpose  of  tendering  submission  to 
the  British  Government,  and  for  placing 
himself,  his  capital,  and  his  country,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Governor-General,  and  request- 
ing pardon  for  the  insult  that  bad  been 
oHered  ;  and  that  the  Governor-General  had 
thus  restored  him  to  his  palace,  as  a  mark  of 
the  favour  which  he  desired  to  shew  to  the 
descendant  of  the  late  Maharaja  Runjeet 
Singh.  A  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  was 
then  fired  by  the  horse  artillery.  The  escort 
then  took  leave  of  the  Maharaja  at  the  gate 
of  his  palace,  and  returning  to  the  outside  of 
>ie  city,  continuing  its  progress  roimd  La- 
in., .    /^fiirno/'  ^r  flip  camp,  situatcd  opposit' 
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being  immediately  within  the  city  walls  at 
the  north-west  angle,  so  that  it  made  the 
entire  circuit  of  Lahore.* 

*  Lahore,  once  an  imperial  city,  rival  of  Delhi,  has 
fallen  from  its  former  magnificence ;  judging  from  its 
mins,  which  are  scattered  over  a  large  extent,  Lahore 
is  not  one-tenth  the  size  it  was.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
strong  and  handsome  brick  wall,  thirty-five  feet  high, 
with  circular  towers  and  angular  bastions,  inclosing  some 
new  ground,  forming  a  sweep  of  about  seven  miles. 
The  wall  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  extent  is 
^nted  by  a  fausse-braye,  and  a  deep  ditch,  with  a 
counterscarp  of  twenty  feet.  There  are  twelve  gates, 
each  having  a  double  entrance.  The  fort  or  citadel  is 
at  the  N.  W.  angle  of  the  city.  The  interior  of  Lahore 
presents  a  strange  confusion  of  majestic  buildings,  in- 
termixed with  ruins,  rubbish,  and  wretched  huts.  Close 
to  the  palace  are  mounds  of  dirt,  crumbled  mud  walls, 
and  heaps  of  stone.  The  houses  are  two  or  three  stories 
high,  built  of  brick,  with  flat  roofs,  and  generally 
ornamented  with  carved  wooden  balconies :  they  have 
a  mean  appearance,  and  look  gloomy,  being  inclosed 
with  dead  walls.  The  streets  are  very  narrow,  dirty, 
and,  in  wet  weather,  a  perfect  slough ;  the  main  street 
is  only  thirteen  feet  wide  and  very  filthy :  they  are 
crowded  with  people,  showily  dressed  in  silks  of  every 
colour.  Very  strong  moveable  awnings  project  over 
the  shops  and  nearly  occupy  the  entire  breadth  of  the 
narrow  crooked  roadway.  Stuffs  hung  ont  to  dry,  carta 
with  oxen,  horsemen,  camels,  elephants  make  a  motley 
scene,  whilst  on  the  finely-carved  balconies  the  wealthy 
banyans,  with  painted  faces  and  red  turbans,  present 

their 
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On  the  morning  of  the  22nd,  Sir  Hugh 
Gough  conducted  a  brigade  of  British  troops 
into  the  city,  which  took  formal  possession 
of  the  Badyhahi  Musjid,*  and  the  Hazaii 
Bagh,-]   forming  a  part  of  the  palace,  aud 

their  low  obeisaiice-s  or  some  of  the  dark  beaatie^  of 
tlio  i>I:ioc  salute  the  passer-bj  with  ^  Sakuun,  Makft- 
nija!"  The  populatioii  has  been  ^-ariouslj  estimated 
at  from  80,000  to  120,000. 

*  The  Ba<leihahi  Musjid  (or  Mosque),  built  bv  An- 
run^'zebo,  is  a  magnificent  edifice,  massive,  simple,  and 
of  beautiful  proportions.  It  is  constructed  of  red 
freo-fjtone,  inlaid  with  white  marble,  the  mosque  itself 
l>oiii;;  surmounted  by  three  large  marble  domes,  crowned 
with  ^'ilt  s{>ircs.  The  principal  gateway  leads  into  a 
court  580  feet  s<}uare.  The  lofty  minarets,  150  feet 
hi<;lu  at  the  angles,  elegantly  proportioned,  are  de- 
.scrilxul  uis  ''  complete  works  of  art." — ^Barr,  p.  96. 

t  The  Ilasuiri  Ilagh,  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
M<><rul  emi>crori%  consists  of  three  large  quadrangles; 
the  first,  500  paces  long,  is  surrounded  by  vaolted 
l>uil(liii;:.s,  now  used  as  magazines.  The  western  side 
is  occupied  by  the  Badshahi  Musjid.  This  quadrangle 
lea* Is  to  the  gjinlen  court,  likewise  surrounded  bj 
vaultcil  o])on  halls,  with  a  pavilion  of  white  marble 
in  the  centre.  A  )>onderous  gate  admits  to  the  third 
qua<lranglc,  or  citadel,  which  is  <>'«rroundcd  bynnmeroof 
I) uil< liners,  among  which  is  i-  -  srinter-palace  of  ih 
ifoliMrMja,  on  its  r'»p^^"rn  si^**      -ith  a  winding  stair 
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the  gateway  of  the  citadel  of  Lahore.  The 
remaining  part  of  the  citadel  was  the  resi-^ 
dence  of  the  Maharaja  and  of  the  families  of 
the  late  Runjeet  Singh :  no  troops  were, 
therefore,  posted  within  the  precincts  of  the 
palace  gate. 

On  the  8th  March,  a  conference  was  held 
between  Mr.  Currie  and  Major  Lawrence^ 
on  the  one  part,  and  Bhae  Ram  Singh^  Raja 
Lai  Singh,  Sirdar  Tej  Singh,  Dewan  Deena 
Nath,  and  Fakir  Noor-ud-deen,  on  the  other, 
at  the  tent  of  the  Governor-General's  agent, 
for  the  purpose  of  signing  the  treaty.  The 
minister  and  chiefs  produced,  on  the  part  of 
the  Maharaja,  a  letter  addressed  to  Major 
Lawrence,  acknowledging  the  consideration, 
kindness,  and  generosity  which  had  been 
evinced  by  the  Governor-General  towards 
the  Lahore  state,  and  expressing  a  desire 
that,  as  the  government  was  endeavouring 
to  arrange  its  affairs,  and  it  was  necessary 
that  effectual  measures  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  any  disturbances, 
some  British  regiments,  with  artillery  and 
officers,  should  remain  at  Lahore  for  a  few 
months,  for  the  protection  of  the  state.     It 
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was  observed  in  reply  that,  from  the  wording 
of  the  letter,  it  was  not  evident  that  the 
retention  of  a  British  force  at  Lahore  was 
sincerely  and  urgently  desired  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  nature  of  the  disturbances  to 
be  provided  against  were  not  specifically 
described;  and  as  the  British  Grovemment 
desired  to  exercise  no  interference  with  the 
government  of  Lahore  after  the  treaty  of 
j>eace  was  concluded,  if  for  any  special 
reason  its  assistance  and  intervention  were 
desired  by  the  durbar,  the  fact  and  causes 
should  have  l)een  more  distinctly  stated.  A 
formal  khureetay  or  official  communication,* 
bearing  the  seal  of  the  Maharaja,  was  there- 
uj)on  sent  to  the  Govemor-Greneral,  uiging 
the  request  in  more  distinct  and  explicit 
tenns,  and  the  Governor-General  determined 
tlint  a  British  force  should,  under  certain 
conditions,  to  be  entered  in  a  separate  en- 
gagemont,  occupy  Lahore  for  a  limited  time. 
The  treaty  was  then  signed  by  the  commis- 
-dinners,  and  the  meeting  broke  up. 

On   the   following  afternoon,  the  treat'^ 
rf\\f^}mf\r  rreneml  ^n  h' 
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state-tent,  in  the  presence  of  the  Maharaja 
and  the  Sikh  chiefe,  and  of  the  Commander* 
in-Chief  and  staff,  the  Governor  of  Scinde 
(Sir  Charles  Napier)  and  staff,  the  generals 
of  division,  the  brigadiers,  the  head  of  each 
department,  and  all  officers  commanding 
corps,  with  one  native  officer  from  every  Bri- 
tish regiment. 

The  young  Maharaja,  attended  by  the  mi* 
nister,  Lai  Singh,  Raja  Golab  Singh,  Sirdar 
Tej  Singh,  and  about  thirty  other  sirdars 
and  civil  officers  being  present,  the  treaty 
of  peace  was  ratified  and  exchanged,  and  the 
Grovenior-General  then  addressed  the  chiefis, 
his  address  being  translated,  sentence  by 
sentence,  by  Mr.  Currie.  In  this  address, 
Sir  Henry  repeated  his  desire  that  peace  and 
friendship  might  always  subsist  between  the 
two  governments,  and  that  a  Sikh  govern- 
ment might  be  re-established,  that  could 
control  its  army,  protect  its  subjects,  and 
respect  the  rights  of  its  neighbours.  He 
recommended  the  policy  of  Runjeet  Singh 
towards  the  British  Government  as  the  mo- 
del for  their  future  imitation ;  and  enforced 
*'  wisdom  in  council,  and  good  faith  in  fulfil- 
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ling  engagements."  He  declared,  that  the 
British  Government  had  no  objects  of  aggran- 
dizement by  hostilities,  and  did  not  desire 
to  interfere  in  their  internal  affairs;  that 
he  had  reluctantly  consented,  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  the  durbar,  to  leave  a  British 
force  in  garrison  at  Lahore,  until  the  Sikh 
army  was  reorganized  according  to  the  treaty, 
but  in  no  case  should  it  remain  longer  than 
the  end  of  this  year.  If,  he  observed,  the 
friendly  assistance  now  afforded  by  the  Bri- 
tish Government* were  wisely  followed  up  hy 
honest  exertions,  the  state  might  prosper, 
and  his  co-operation  should  not  be  wanting; 
but  if  they  neglected  this  opportunity,  no 
aid  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government 
could  save  the  state. 

At  the  close  of  this  address,  the  sirdars 
expressed  in  warm  terms  their  gratitude  to 
the  Governor-General,  and  their  resolutioD 
to  follow  the  advice  his  Excellency  had  given 
them. 

l^y  this  treaty,*  the  Maharaja  renounces 
ill  -inini  to,  or  connection  with,  the  ^^'^rritc 
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the  East-India  Company  the  whole  doab 
between  the  Beas  and  Sutluj.  His  High- 
ness being  unable  to  pay,  or  give  security  for 
the  eventual  payment  of,  a  crore  and  a  half 
of  rupees  (about  £1,500,000),  as  indemnifi- 
cation of  the  expenses  of  the  war,  he  cedes 
to  the  Company,  as  an  equivalent  for  one 
crore,  his  possessions  in  the  hill  countries 
between  the  Beas  and  the  Indus,  including 
the  provinces  of  Cashmere  and  Hazara, 
engaging  to  pay  the  remaining  fifty  lacs  on 
or  before  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  He 
engages  to  disband  the  mutinous  troops,  and 
to  reorganize  the  regular  or  Ayeen  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  upon  the  system,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  regulations  as  to  pay,  observed 
in  the  time  of  Runjeet  Singh.  The  regular 
army  of  Lahore  is  not  to  exceed  20,000  in- 
fantry and  12,000  cavalry,  and  the  guns, 
thirty-six  in  number,  which  had  been  pointed 
against  the  British  troops  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Sutluj,  are  to  be  surrendered.  The 
control  of  the  rivers  Beas  and  Sutluj,  with 
the  Ghara  and  Funjnud,  to  the  confluence 
with  the  Indus  at   Mittunkote,   and  from 
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Mittunkote  to  the  borders  of  Baloochistan, 
is,  with  respect  to  tolls,  to  rest  with  the  Bri- 
tish Government.  Free  passage  is  allowed 
to  the  British  troops  through  the  Lahore 
territories,  and  no  European  or  Americau  is 
to  be  emi)loyed  by  the  Lahore  government 
without  the  sanction  of  the  British.  Id 
consideration  of  his  services.  Raja  Golab 
Singh  is  to  be  recognized  as  an  independent 
sovereign  in  the  territories  which  the  British 
may  make  over  to  him.  All  changes  in  the 
frontiers  of  the  Lahore  state  are  prohibited, 
and  all  its  disputes  are  to  be  referred  to  the 
British  Government,  which  is  not  to  inter- 
fere in  its  internal  administration. 

On  the  10th  March,  the  Grovemor-Grenerai 
paid  a  state  visit  to  the  Maharaja  in  his 
palace,  when  Dewan  Deena  Nath,  by  direction 
of  the  minister  and  assembled  chiefs,  read 
an  address  expressing  the  gratitude  they  felt 
for  tlie  generosity,  kindness,  and  mercy  of  the 
Governor-General,  in  maintaining  the  go- 
"?rnment,  for  his  excellent  advice  given  to 
ho  birHnrc  tho  r]^y  ^*^fore,  and  for  leavinj^* 
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The  following  day,  articles  of  agreement* 
were  concluded  between  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  the  Lahore  durbar,  with  reference 
to  the  retention  of  the  British  garrison  at 
Lahore;  and  on  the  16th  March,  a  treatyf 
was  concluded  at  Amritsur,  between  the 
British  Government  and  **  Maharaja"  Golab 
Singh,  by  which  the  former  made  over  to  him 
all  the  hilly  country  situated  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Indus  and  westward  of  the  Ravi, 
including  Chumba,  and  excluding  Lahoul, 
being  part  of  the  territory  ceded  by  the 
Lahore  state  to  the  British  Government; 
Maharaja  Golab  Singh  stipulating  to  pay  to 
the  British  Government  seventy-five  lakhs  of 
rupees,  and  to  acknowledge  its  supremacy, 
in  token  of  which  he  engages  to  present 
annually  to  it  one  horse,  twelve  shawl  goats, 
and  three  pairs  of  Cashmere  shawls. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Punjab  has,  therefore, 
ceased  to  exist,  and  has  now  become  the 
state  of  Lahore. 

Thus  terminated  a  contest  which,  in  its 
origin,  incidents,  and  consequences,  has  few 
parallels  in  the  military  annals  of  any  nation. 

*  Appendix,  No.  VII.  t  Ibid.  No.  VIII. 
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Sudden  and  unproYoked,  it  was  brought  to  a 
rapid  and  glorious  close  by  one  short  and 
brilliant  campaign,  in  which  the  enemy,  pos- 
sessing all  the  advantages  of  opportunity, 
numbers,  and  discipline,  directed  by  skill  and 
backed  by  desperate  resolution,  was  over- 
whelmed, and  a  powerful  kingdom  was  laid 
l)rostrate  at  the  feet  of  its  conquerors,  whose 
forbearance,  when  all  was  in  their  power, 
suffered  them  to  exact  '^  nothing  more  from 
the  vanquished  than  was  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  security  against 
violence  and  rapine.*'* 

^  Form  of  Prayer  and  TlianksgiTing  for  the  Vic- 
tories in  India,  for  Sunday,  12th  April,  1846. 
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No.  I. 


Proclamation  by  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Govemor^Genwal 
of  India, 

TuE  British  Goyernment  has  ever  been  on  temn  of 
friendship  with  that  of  the  Punjab. 

In  the  year  1809  a  treaty  of  amity  and  concord  was 
concluded  between  the  British  Goyernment  and  the  late 
Maharaja  Runjeet  Singh,  the  conditions  of  which 
haye  always  been  faithfully  observed  by  the  British 
Government,  and  were  scrupulously  fulfilled  by  the 
late  Maharaja. 

The  same  friendly  relations  have  been  maintained 
with  the  successors  of  Maharaja  Runjeet  Singh  by  the 
British  Government  up  to  the  present  time. 

Since  the  death  of  the  late  Maharaja  Sher  S^ngh, 
the  disorganized  state  of  the  Lahore  goyernment  has 
made  it  incumbent  on  the  Governor-General  in  Conneil 
to  adopt  precautionary  measures  for  the  protection  of 
the  British  frontier ;  the  nature  of  these  measures,  and 
the  cause  of  their  adoption,  were  at  the  time  folly  ex- 
plained to  the  Lahore  durbar. 

Notwithstanding  the  disorganized  state  of  the  Lahore 
govemmeot  during  the  last  two  years,  and  «iany  BMMt 
unfriendly  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  durbar,  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  has  continued  to  evinee 
his  desire  to  maintain  the  relations  of  amity  and  con- 
cord which  had  so  long  existed  between  the  two  stales, 
for  the  mutual  interests  and  happiness  oi  both.     He 
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li:u<  shewn  on  every  occasion  the  utmost  forbearance, 
from  consideration  to  the  helpless  state  of  the  in&nt 
Muliaruja  Dhulcep  Singh,  whom  the  British  Govern- 
niont  had  recognized  as  the  successor  to  the  hite  Maha- 
raja  Shor  Singh. 

The  Governor-General  in  Council  sincerely  desired  to 
Mv  a  strong  Sikh  government  re-established  in  the 
Punjab,  able  to  control  its  army  and  to  protect  its  sub- 
j(H.*t4,  He  had  not,  up  to  the  present  moment,  abtn- 
duncil  the  ho|)e  of  seeing  that  important  object  effected 
by  the  patriotic  efforts  of  the  Sikhs  and  people  of  that 
I'oiintry. 

Tlie  Sikh  army  recently  marched  from  Lahore  to- 
wards the  Rritish  frontier,  as  it  was  alleged,  by  the 
nnlen)  of  the  durbar,  for  the  purpose  of  invading  the 
BritiHh  territory. 

The  Govcnior-Gcnerars  agent,  by  direction  of  the 
(loveriior-General,  demanded  an  explanation  of  tlusf 
movomcnt,  and  no  reply  being  returned  within  a  ret- 
so  uablo  time,  the  demand  was  repeated.  The  Govemor- 
CnMioral,  unwilling  to  believe  in  the  hostile  intentions 
(»f  the  Sikh  government,  to  which  no  provocation  had 
Imm'h  given,  refrained  from  taking  any  measures  which 
might  have  a  tendency  to  embarrass  the  government  of 
tlit^  Maharaja,  or  to  induce  collision  between  the  two 
state?*. 

When  no  reply  was  given  to  the  repeated  demand  for 
i>x|)l:iiiation,  and  while  active  military  preparations 
wore  continued  at  Lahore,  the  Governor-General  con- 
Nid(>re(l  it  neressury  to  order  the  advance  of  troops 
towards  the  frontier,  to  reinforce  the  frontier  posts. 

The  Sikh  army  has  now,  without  a  shadow  of  provo- 
ration,  invaded  the  British  territories. 

The  Governor-General  must,  therefore,  take  mea- 
sures for  effectually  protecting  the  British  provinces, 
'»r  vindicating  the  authority  of  the  British  Govern- 
•KMit,  and  for  punis^hing  the  vio^^^^^g  «*f  ♦■HMi.tiA-  m-' 
.w.  (li-^MrlK'rs  of  the  public  jwac^. 

*'•'•      Tovernor-CJencral  hereby  dcol«.i\.       i.j  ^^*«*«-^ 
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banks  of  the  Satluj  confiscated  and  annexed  to  the 
British  territories. 

The  Governor-General  will  respect  the  existing  rights 
of  all  jaghirdars,  zemindars,  and  tenants  in  the  said 
possessions,  who,  by  the  coarse  they  now  pursue,  erinoe 
their  fidelity  to  the  British  Government. 

The  Governor-General  hereby  calls  upon  all  the 
chiefs  and  sirdars  in  the  protected  territories  to  co-ope- 
rate cordially  with  the  British  Government  for  the 
punishment  of  the  common  enemy,  and  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  order  in  these  states.  Those  of  the  chieis  who 
shew  alacrity  and  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty 
which  they  owe  to  the  protecting  power,  will  find  their 
interests  promoted  thereby,  and  those  who  take  a  con- 
trary course  will  be  treated  as  enemies  to  the  British 
Government,  and  will  be  punished  accordingly. 

The  inhabitants  of  all  the  territories  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Sutluj  are  hereby  directed  to  abide  peaceably  in 
their  respective  villages,  where  they  will  receive  efli- 
cient  protection  by  the  British  Government.  All  par- 
ties of  men  found  in  armed  bands,  who  can  give  no 
satisfactory  account  of  their  proceedings,  will  be  treated 
as  disturbers  of  the  public  peace. 

All  subjects  of  the  British  Government,  and  those 
who  possess  estates  on  both  sides  the  river  Sutluj,  who, 
by  their  faithful  adherence  to  the  British  Government, 
may  be  liable  to  sustain  loss,  shall  be  indemnified  and 
secured  in  all  their  just  rights  and  privileges. 

On  the  other  band,  all  subjects  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment who  shall  continue  in  the  service  of  the 
Lahore  state,  and  who  disobey  this  proclamation  by 
not  immediately  returning  to  their  allegiance,  will  be 
liable  to  have  their  property  on  this  side  the  Sutluj 
confiscated,  and  declared  to  be  aliens  and  enemies  of 
the  British  Government. 

By  order  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Governor-General 
of  India.  F.  Cubrib, 

Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India 
with  the  Governor-General. 

Camp,  Lushkuree  Khan-ke-Serai, 
Dec.  13,  1845. 
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No.  II. 

Pi-orlatnation  by  thf  Ri*fht  Hon.  the  CrOttrnor- 
General  of  India. 

Foreign  Department,  Ferowpow, 
Dec.  31,  1845. 
Tiio  1  jilioro  ^vernmcnt  has,  without  provocation,  or 
nny  dtH*l:initi«)n  of  bositilitics,  and  notwithstanding  the 
existonoe  of  a  tn.'aty  of  amity  and  alliance^  made  war 
upon  x\\v  WrxixAx  (lovemment.  A  large  Sikh  army  has 
iiivadiil  the  lirilidh  territoriea,  which  has  been  repuind 
mid  drivni  acntss  the  Sutliij  with  the  lose  of  ninety-one 
piiM'os  of  their  artillery,  now  in  our  posseseion.  It 
lMM'niiie>  iu'cos»»ary,  therefore,  for  the  British  Govem- 
iiiriit  t«i  take  niea.siires  for  pnnishing  this  unprovoked 
n;:i:rr»i<>n,  and  for  preventing  in  future  similar  acts  of 
tn'acliory  l»y  the  gi>vomment  and  army  of  the  PunjaK 
Tilt'  Itriti^h  (fovonimcnt  considere  it  right  nowtociU 
u]>(>n  nil  natives  and  inhabitants  of  Ilindostan  who  have 
taken  sorvice  under  the  Lahore  government,  to  qoittliat 
>orvio\  and  plare  themselves  under  the  orders  of  the 
(2ov(Tnor-(ienera]  of  India.  As  long  as  relations  of 
amity  oxi.sted  U^tween  the  two  states,  there  was  do 
ohjoction  to  the  natives  of  the  one  territory  taking 
service  with  the  irovemment  of  the  other;  but  now  that 
tlif  Lahore  .state  has  l>eeome  the  avowed  enemy  of  the 
(i<»v<>rMnient  of  Ilindostan,  it  is  incumbent  on' all  na- 
tive's of  Hindoistan,  whose  homes  and  families  are  under 
British  proteetion,  to  quit  the  service  of  the  conunoa 
enemy,  anil  join  that  of  the  Government  of  their  own 
country.  All  }K>rsons  of  the  above  description  are, 
tJM'n'fore,  lH»rehy  called  upon  to  repair  to  the  BritiA 
side  of  (he  Sutluj  and  to  report  themselves  to  the 
nriti>h  authorities;  their  interests  will  in  all  cases  be 
fsiMM'tetl  ;  they  will,  if  fit  for  the  military  service,  b' 
a  ken  into  that  of  the  Brit'*'*  Govemm'»»>t,  with  al 
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of  this  proclamation,  continue  in  the  service  of  the 
enemy,  will  be  considered  to  hare  forfeited  all  claim  to 
British  protection,  and  will  be  treated  as  traitors  to 
their  country  and  enemies  of  the  British  Groyemment. 
By  order  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Goyemor-General 
of  India.  F.  Currib, 

Secretary  to  the  €U>yemment  of  India 
with  the  Goyemor-General. 


No.  III. 

Proclamation  hy  the  Right  Hon.  the   Governor- 
General  of  India. 

Foleign  Department,  Kussoor, 
Feb.  14, 1846. 

The  Sikh  army  has  been  expeUed  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Sutluj,  having  been  defeated  in  every 
action,  with  the  loss  of  more  than  220  pieces  of  field 
artillery. 

The  British  army  has  crossed  the  Sutluj,  and  entered 
the  Punjab. 

The  Governor-General  announces  by  this  proclama- 
tion that  this  measure  has  been  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  in  accordance  with  the  intentions 
expressed  in  the  proclamation  of  the  13th  of  December 
last,  as  having  been  forced  upon  the  Governor-General, 
for  the  purpose  of  ^^  effectually  protecting  the  British 
provinces,  for  vindicating  the  authority  of  the  British 
Government,  and  for  punishing  the  violators  of  treaties 
and  the  disturbers  of  the  public  peace." 

These  operations  will  be  steadily  persevered  in  and 
vigorously  prosecuted,  until  the  objects  proposed  to  be 
accomplished  are  fully  attained.  The  occupation  of 
the  Punjab  by  the  British  forces  will  not  be  relinouished 
until  ample  atonement  for  the  insult  offered  to  the  British 
Government  by  the  infraction  of  the  treaty  of  1809 
A.D.,  and  by  the  unprovoked  invasion  of  Uie  British 
provinces,  shall  have  been  exacted.  These  objects  will 
include  full  indemnity  for  all  expenses  incurred  daring 
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violence  be  not  amply  atoned  for,  and  immediate  snb- 
mission  tendered),  nevertheless  the  Govemor-Gkneral 
ia  still  willing  tluit  an  opportunity  should  be  given  to 
the  durbar  and  to  the  chiefs  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
authority  of  the  British  Government,  and  by  a  return 
to  ffood  faith,  and  the  observance  of  prudent  counsels, 
ensile  the  Governor-General  to  organize  a  Sikh  ffovem- 
ment  in  the  person  of  a  descendant  of  its  founder,  the 
late  Maharaja  Runjeet  Singh,  the  faithful  ally  of  the 
British  power. 

The  Governor-General,  at  this  moment  of  a  most 
complete  and  decisive  victory,  cannot  give  a  stronger 
proof  of  the  forbearance  and  moderation  of  the  British 
Ch)vemment  than  by  making  this  declaration  of  his 
intentions,  the  terms  and  mode  of  the  arrangement 
remaining  for  further  adjustment. 

The  Govemor-Genend,  therefore,  calls  upon  all 
those  chiefs  who  are  well-wishers  of  the  descendants 
of  Runjeet  Singh,  and  especially  such  chiefs  as  have 
not  participated  in  the  hostile  proceedings  against  the 
British  power,  to  act  in  concert  with  him  for  carrying 
into  effect  such  arrangements  as  shall  maintain  a  Sikh 
government  at  Lahore,  capable  of  controlling  its  army 
and  protecting  its  subjects,  and  bajBed  upon  principles 
that  shall  provide  for  the  future  tranquillity  of  the  Sikh 
states,  shall  secure  the  British  frontier  against  a  repeti- 
tion of  acts  of  aggression,  and  shall  prove  to  the  whole 
world  the  moderation  and  justice  of  the  paramount 
power  of  India. 

If  this  opportunity  of  rescuing  the  Sikh  nation  from 
military  anarchy  and  misrule  be  neglected,  and  hostile 
opposition  to  the  British  army  be  renewed,  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  will  make  such  other  arrangements  for 
the  future  government  of  the  Punjab  as  the  interests 
and  security  of  the  British  power  may  render  just  and 
expedient. 

By  order,  &c. 

(Signed)  F.  Currib, 

Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India 
with  the  Governor-General. 
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the  late  Maharaja  Runjeet  Singh  until  the  present  time 
are  well  known  to  the  British  Goyenunent 

^  The  satisfactory  settlement  of  affairs,  the  discharge 
of  the  disturbers  of  public  peace,  and  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  army  under  the  stipulations  of  the  new 
Inaty,  are  now  engaging  consideration.  But  lest,  after 
the  departure  of  the  British  forces,  the  eyil-disposed 
dioald  create  fresh  disturbances,  and  endeavour  to  ruin 
the  state,  it  is  the  earnest  and  sincere  desire  and  hope 
of  the  Lahore  durbar  that  British  troops  with  inteUi- 
gent  officers  should,  for  some  months,  as  circumstances 
wmj  seem  to  require,  be  left  at  Lahore  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  government  and  the  Maharaja  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  city.  When  affairs  have  been  satis- 
fiMtorily  settled,  and  the  period  prescribed  for  the  stay 
c^  the  British  force  shall  have  expired,  the  troops  may 
then  be  withdrawn." 

True  note  and  translation. 

F.  CURRIE, 

Secretary  to  the  €k>vemment  of  India, 
with  the  €k>vemor-General. 


No.  VL 

Treaty  between  the  British  Government  and  the 
State  of  Lahore. 

Whereas  the  treaty  of  amitpr  and  concord,  which  was 
concluded  between  the  British  Qovemment  and  the 
late  Maharaja  Runjeet  Singh,  the  ruler  of  Lahore,  in 
1809,  was  broken  by  the  unprovoked  aggression  on 
the  British  provinces  of  the  Sikh  army,  in  December 
last,  and  whereas,  on  that  occasion,  by  the  proclamation 
dated  Idth  of  December,  the  territories  then  in  the 
occupation  of  the  Maharaja  of  Lahore  on  that|  the  left 
or  British,  bank  of  the  river  Sutluj,  were  confiscated 
and  annexed  to  the  British  provinces,  and  since  that 
time  hostile  operations  have  been  prosecuted  by  the  two 
VOL.  II.  2  L 
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ir^'vommonti**  tlie  f*no  agatnei  the  oUier,  wl 
rrHjlcotl  in  tlie  ore  u  pat  ton  uf  Laliore  Ly  tl 
tr*»'*])>7  nu*l  wliorcojs  it  lias  been  iletermiDeil  ' 
^^■rtllin  oitmlitionp,  peace  shall  be  re-establUhe 
ili*^  two  jirovernmeuta,  tho  following  treaty 
lH>tu-(M?n  the  Hon,  Enfrlieh  £^t-India  Com 
Aliihamja  Ohulecp  Singh  Baiiadoor  aod  hid 
lioir.s  auJ  suct^eisiwra,  ba**  l>een  coDcludeil  on  t 
(hi^  Hon.  Company  by  Fretlerick  Currie, 
Mn^vot-Majt^r  Henry  Montgomery  LAwrence, 
'*(■  full  ]*<>wer?*  to  that  efl'ect^  vested  in  the: 
ll\ir\ii  Hun-  Sir  Henrv  Hardinge,  G,C,B,,  o 
llriliuinio  Majeety'a  Ttfoat  Hon,  Privy  Con 
vpnit^Micucral,  apiwinted  by  the  Hon.  Co 
'lin'c-t  and  control  all  their  affairs  m  the  Ei: 
;iiLil  on  the  part  of  hi«  Higlmeea  the  Maharajt 
Sn)i:h  by  Bhae  Ham  Singh,  Raja  Lai  Stn^ 
1Vi  J^in^^h,  Sirdar  Chuttur  Singh  Atareewa 
Himifior  SJn^^h  Majethia,  Dewau  Deena  > 
Filkoer  NtH>r-iiil-Deen,  veatod  witb  full  po 
iuitbority  on  the  part  of  his  highness. 

Artiulo  1.  There  shall  be  perpetual  peace  ai 
i-hip  Ivtwotn  the  British  Government  on  the 
Etihl  Muhamja  Dhuleep  Singh,  bis  beire  and  s 
■■II  tho  other 

Art.  2,  The  Maliaraja  of  Ldibore  r&nonnce 
soir,  hi!<  heirs  aud  successors^  all  claim  to,  or  c 
wMtlt,   tho  territories  lying   to   the  south  of 
Sutliij,  and  en^j^^a  never   to  have  any  com 
tliose  torritnrie!!  or  the  inhabitants  thereof. 

Art.  t^.  The  Maharaja  cedes  to  the  Hon.  ( 
ill  p*'r|K^tual  aovcreiiS,njty,  all  bis  forta,  ternt 
n:rhi^  in  the  doah  or  count ry»  bill  and  plai 
hotwivti  tlie  rivers  Beas  and  featlnj. 

Art.  4.  The  Hritish  Government  baTing  ■ 
fn^iu  tlic  Laliorc  j?itate,  as  indemnification  fc 
jien^CN  t>f  tlic  war,  in  addition  to  tbe  cession  o 
ih^rrihed  In  Article  3,  paytnent  of  one  d 
rn  ri's  nf  nii)Ce.s  and  the  l^bore  goTeram 
iiTdble  to  pay  the  whole  of  this  sum  at  tbU 
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ffive  security  satisfactory  to  the  British  GoTemment  for* 
Its  eventual  payment,  the  Maharaja  cedes  to  the  Hon. 
Company,  in  perpetual  sovereignty,  as  equivalent  for 
one  crore  of  rupees,  all  his  forts,  territories,  rights, 
and  interests,  in  the  hill  countries  which  are  situate 
between  the  rivers  Beas  and  Indus,  including  the 
provinces  of  Cashmere  and  Hazara. 

Art  5.  The  Maharaja  will  pay  to  the  British  Go- 
Temment the  sum  of  fifty  lacs  of  rupees  on  or  before 
the  ratification  of  this  treaty. 

Art  6.  The  Maharaja  engages  to  disband  the  mu- 
tinous troops  of  the  Inhere  army,  taking  from  them 
their  arms ;  and  his  highness  agrees  to  reorganize  the 
regular,  or  Ayeen  regiments  of  infantry,  upon  the  system 
and  according  to  the  regulations  as  to  pay  and  allow- 
ances observed  in  the  time  of  the  late  Maharaja  Runjeet 
Singh.  The  Maharaja  further  engages  to  pay  up  all 
arrears  to  the  soldiers  that  are  discharged  under  the 
provisions  of  this  article. 

Art.  7.  The  regular  army  of  the  Lahore  state  shall 
henceforth  be  limited  to  25  battalions  of  infantry,  con- 
sisting of  800  bayonets  each,  with  12,000  cavalry: 
this  number  at  no  time  to  be  exceeded  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  British  Government  Should  it  be 
necessary  at  any  time,  for  any  special  cause,  that  this 
force  should  be  increased,  the  cause  shall  be  fully  ex- 
plained to  the  British  Government,  and  when  the 
special  necessity  shall  have  passed,  the  regular  troops 
shall  be  again  reduced  to  the  standard  specified  in  the 
former  clause  of  this  article. 

Art.  8.  The  Maharaja  will  surrender  to  the  British 
Government  all  the  guns,  thirty-six  in  number,  which 
have  been  pointed  against  the  British  troops,  and 
which,  having  been  placed  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Sutluj,  were  not  captured  at  the  battle  of  Sobraon. 

Art.  9.  Tlie  control  of  the  rivers  Beas  and  Sutluj, 
with  the  continuation  of  the  latter  river,  commonly 
called  tlie  Ghara  and  the  Punjnud,  to  the  confluence 
of  the  Indus  at  Mittunkote,  and  the  control  of  the 
Indus  from  Mittunkote  to  the  borders  of  Baloochistan, 
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^h:llU  in  respect  to  tolls  and  ferries,  rest  with  the 
Briti>h  fiovernment.  The  proviidons  of  this  article 
nhall  not  interfere  with  the  parage  of  boats  belonging 
to  th<>  Inhere  govcmiiicnt  on  the  said  riven  for  the 
piiqw^K'^  of  traffic  or  the  conveyance  of  passengers  up 
and  down  their  course.  Regarding  the  ferries  between 
the  two  ci>un trios  respect! velj,  at  the  several  ghat«  of 
the  ^aiii  rivers  it  is  a^rrced  tbat  the  British  Gorem- 
iiuMit,  after  defraying  all  the  expenses  of  management 
:iiid  CHtablishmont.s  shall  account  to  the  Lahore  govern- 
niont  f<»r  one-half  of  the  net  profits  of  the  ferry  collec- 
tions. The  provisions  of  this  article  have  no  reference 
t«)  tlio  forries  on  that  part  of  the  river  Sntlaj  which 
forms  the  boundary  of  l^hawulpore  and  Lahore  respect 
tively. 

Art.  10.  If  the  British  Government  should,  at  anv 
tini(\  desire  to  pass  troops  through  the  territories  of 
bis  lli^^hnoss  the  Maharaja  for  the  protection  of  the 
Hritish  territories,  or  those  of  their  allies,  the  British 
trn<>p>  sbalL  on  such  si)ccial  occasion,  due  notice  being 
'/wviu  be  allowed  to  ]^>ass  through  the  Lahore  territo- 
ries. In  Hui'h  case  the  officers  of  the  Lahore  state  will 
ait'onl  facilities  in  providing  supplies  and  boats  for  the 
pa^^^ap^  of  tiie  rivorn,  and  the  British  Government  will 
pay  the  full  price  of  all  such  provisions  and  boats,  an<l 
will  Hi.'iko  fair  comj)ensation  for  all  private  property 
that  may  be  endamaged.  The  British  Government  will 
mnn'ovor  observe  all  due  consideration  to  the  religions 
f<>olini:s  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  tracts  through  which 
tin*  army  may  pass. 

Art.  11.  The  Maharaja  engages  never  to  take  or 
rotain  in  bis  service  any  British  subject,  nor  the  subject 
«<t'  any  Kuropoan  or  American  state,  without  the  consent 
<»f  tlio  British  Government. 

Art.  1 2.  In  consideration  of  the  services  rendered  by 

l{aja  (n»lab  Sinrrb,   of  Jummoo,   to   the  Lahore  state, 

awards  procuring:  the  rest<»ration  of  the  relations  o 

•miiy  botw(M'n    tlio   l*abore   and  British  govemmentf 

'  "^  ^  1  a  h  a  n  I J  a  1 1  o  reb  y  a  ijri'os  to  recogni  ze  ♦^^  *«•  'lependen' 
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districts  in  the  hills  as  may  he  made  over  to  the  said 
Raja  Golah  Singh  by  separate  agreement  between 
himself  and  the  British  Government,  with  the  de- 
pendencies thereof,  which  may  have  been  in  the  raja's 
possession  since  the  time  of  the  late  Nfaharaja  Khur- 
ruk  Singh,  and  the  British  Government,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  good  conduct  of  Raja  Gk>lab  Singh,  dso 
agrees  to  recognize  his  independence  in  such  territories, 
and  to  admit  him  to  the  privileges  of  a  separate  treaty 
with  the  British  Government 

Art.  1 3.  In  the  event  of  any  dispute  or  difference 
arising  between  the  Lahore  state  and  Raja  Golab 
Singh,  the  same  shall  be  referred  to  the  arbitration  of 
the  British  Government,  and  by  its  decision  the  Maha- 
raja engages  to  abide. 

Art.  14.  The  limits  of  the  Lahore  territories  shall 
not  be,  at  any  time,  changed  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  British  Government. 

Art.  15.  The  British  Government  will  not  exercise 
any  interference  in  the  internal  administration  of  the 
Lahore  state,  but  in  all  cases  or  questions  which  may 
be  referred  to  the  British  €K>vemment,  the  €k>vemor- 
General  will  give  the  aid  of  his  advice  and  ffood  offices 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  interests  of  Uie  Lahore 
government. 

Art.  1 6.  The  subjects  of  either  state  shall,  on  visiting 
the  territories  of  the  other,  be  on  the  footing  of  the 
subjects  of  the  most  favoured  nation. 

This  treaty,  consisting  of  sixteen  articles,  has  been 
this  day  settled  by  Frederick  Gnrrie,  Esq.,  and  Brevet- 
Major  Henry  Montgomery  Lawrence,  acting  under  the 
directions  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge, 
G.C.B.,  Governor-General,  on  the  part  of  tbcr^British 
Government,  and  by  Bhae  Ram  Singh,  Raja  I^mT  Singh, 
Sirdar  Tej  Singh,Sirdar  Ghuttur  Singh  Atareewala^Run- 
joor  Singh  Majethia,  Dewan  Deena  Nath,  and  Fakeer 
Noor-ud-Deen,  on  the  part  of  the  Maharaja  Dhuleep 
Singh,  and  the  said  treaty  has  been  this  day  ratified  by 
the  seal  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  G.G.B., 

2l2 
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Crdvornor-Gencral,  and  by  that  of  his  highness  Maba> 
mja  L>hulcep  Singh. 

I>unG  at  Lahore,  this  9th  day  of  March,  in  the  vc&r 
•  if  uiir  I^>nl  184<>\  corresponding  with  the  10th  day  of 
Kuh)M>o-ul-awttl,  1262  Hijree,  and  ratified  on  the  same 
ilutc. 

Maharaja  Diiuleep  Simgh  (l.s.) 

HiiAi:  Ham  Singh  (l.s.) 

Kaja  Lal  Sinuu  (l.s.) 

SiKDAR  Tej  Singh  (l.8.) 

Si  KHAR  CnrTTUR  Singh  Atajieewala  (l.5.) 

SlHDAR  KUNJOOR  SiNOU  MaJETHIA  (L.S.) 
1>KWAN    DeENA    XaTH  (l.S.) 

Fakker  Noor-I'd-Deen  (l-s.) 

II.  Hardinge  (l.8.) 

F.  Cirrie. 

H.  M.  Lawrence. 


No.  VII. 

.1  r  fir  I,  it  of  Af/rcemcnt  concludt^l  Oetteeen  ike  Brititk 
(innrttmout  and  the  Lahore  Durbar^  on  the  Wth  of 

Mnrch.  1846. 

Whereas  the  Lahore  government  has  solicited  the 
(ioMTnor-Goncral  to  leave  a  British  force  at  Lahore, 
tor  t)io  pro  toot  iun  of  the  Maharaja's  person  and  of  the 
<-a|)itaL  till  the  reorganization  of  the  Lahore  army,  ae- 
conlinij:  to  the  provisions  of  article  6  of  the  treaty  of 
Lahore.,  dated  the  fUh  inst. ;  and  whereas  the  GoTe^K)^ 
(ienoral  haR,  on  certain  conditions,  consented  to  this 
iieasure ;  and  whereiis  it  is  expedient  that  certain  mat- 
Ter<  concerning  the  territories  ceded  by  articles  3  and  ^ 
•  .f  the  aforesaid  treaty  should  be  specifically  determined 
!ie  following  eight  articles  of  agreement  have  this  da; 
Mil  *  "Mriii.li' 1  i»e^— '*'^»^    *''"»fo~>mentio»*^''  -v»n*r«»^iD* 
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Art.  1.  The  British  Groveminent  shall  leare  at  La- 
hore, till  the  close  of  the  current  year,  a.d.  1846, 
such  force  as  shall  seem  to  the  Governor-General  ade- 
quate for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  person  of  the 
Maharaja  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Lahore, 
during  the  reorganization  of  the  Sikh  army,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  article  6  of  the  treaty  of 
Lahore.  That  force  to  be  withdrawn  at  any  convenient 
time  before  the  expiration  of  the  year,  if  the  object  to 
be  fulfilled  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  durbar,  have 
been  attained ;  but  the  force  shall  not  be  detained  at 
Lahore  beyond  the  expiration  of  the  current  year. 

Art.  2.  The  Lahore  government  agrees  that  the 
force  left  at  Lahore,  for  the  purpose  specified  in  the 
foregoing  article,  shall  be  placed  in  full  possession  of  the 
fort  and  the  city  of  Lahore,  and  that  the  Lahore  troops 
shall  be  removed  from  within  the  city.  The  Lahore 
government  engages  to  furnish  convenient  quarters  for 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  said  force,  and  to  pay  to  the 
British  Government  all  the  extra-expenses,  in  regard 
to  the  said  force,  which  may  be  incurred  by  the  British 
Gt)vemnient,  in  consequence  of  their  troops  being  em- 
ployed away  from  their  own  cantonments,  and  in  a 
foreign  territory. 

Art.  3.  The  Lahore  government  engages  to  apply 
itself  immediately  and  earnestly  to  the  reorganization 
of  its  army,  according  to  the  prescribed  condition,  and 
to  communicate  fully  with  the  British  authorities  left 
at  Lahore  as  to  the  progress  of  such  reorganization, 
and  as  to  the  location  of  the  troops. 

Art.  4.  If  tiie  Laliore  government  fails  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  conditions  of  the  foregoing  article,  the 
British  Government  shall  be  at  liberty  to  withdraw  the 
force  from  Lahore  at  any  time  before  the  expiration  of 
the  period  specified  in  article  1. 

Art.  5.  The  British  Government  agrees  to  respect 
the  bond  fide  rights  of  those  jaghirdars  within  the  ter- 
ritories ceded  by  articles  3  and  4  of  the  treaty  of  La- 
hore, dated  9tli  instant,  who  were  attached  to  the  fami- 
lies  of   the    late  Maharaja  Runjeet  Singh,  Khurruk 
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Singlu  and  Shcr  Singh,  and  the  British  Govemment 
will  maintain  those  jaghirdan  in  their  band  jidt  poi- 
.sos«ions  during  their  lives. 

Art.  fi.  The  I^hore  govemment  shall  receive  tbe 
OfStii.stance  of  the  British  local  authorities  in  recovering 
the  arrears  of  revenue  justly  due  to  the  Lahore  govern- 
ment from  their  kardars  and  managers  in  the  territories 
ce<le4l  hy  the  provisions  of  articles  3  and  4  of  the  treaty 
of  l^iliore,  to  the  close  of  the  Khnrreef  harvest  of  the 
<Mirrent  year,  viz.  902  of  the  Sumbut  Bikramajeet 

Art.  "i.  The  Jjahore  government  shall  be  at  liberty 
tt>  remove  from  the  forts  in  the  territories  specified  in 
the  foregiiing  article  all  treasure  and  state  property, 
with  the  exception  of  guns.  Should,  however,  tbe 
British  Govemment  desire  to  retain  any  part  of  tbe 
8:ud  property,  they  shall  bo  at  liberty  to  do  so,  paying 
for  tlie  same  at  a  fair  valuation,  and  the  British  officers 
shall  give  their  assistance  to  the  Lahore  goTemment  in 
«li«i]>o.sing  on  the  spot  of  such  part  of  the  aforesaid  pro- 
])erty  as  the  Ijihoro  govemment  may  not  wish  to  re- 
move, and  the  British  officers  may  not  desire  to  retiia. 
A  rt .  8 .  Conmiissioners  shall  be  immediately  appointed 
by  the  two  governments  to  settle  and  lay  down  tlie 
l)ouii<lary  In't  ween  the  two  states,  as  defined  by  article  4 
nf  the  treaty  of  Inhere,  dated  March  9,  1846. 

Maharaja  Dhuleep  Singh  (l.8.) 

BiiAE  Kam  Singh  (l.s.) 

Uaja  Lal  Singh  (l.s.) 

^>iri)ar  Tkj  Singh  (l.8.) 

Sirhar  Chuttur  Singh  Atarebwala  (i-fi.) 

Sirdar  Runjoor  Singh  Majetbla  (l.8.) 

Dewan  Deena  Nath  (l.8.) 

Fakf.er  Noor-cd-Deen  (l.s.) 

H.  Hard  INGE  (l.s.) 

F.  CUURIE. 

'I.    M     LAV'"*i>'CE. 
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No.  VIII. 

Treaty  between  the  British  Government  and  Maha- 
raja  Golah  Singhy  concluded  at  Amrittur  on  the 
leth  of  March,  1846. 

Treaty  between  the  British  Goyemment  on  the  one 
part,  and  Maharaja  €k>lab  Singh,  of  Jammoo,  on  the 
other,  concluded  on  the  part  of  the  British  Govem- 
ment  by  Frederick  Carrie,  Esq.,  and  Breret-Major 
Henry  Montgomery  Lawrence,  acting  under  the 
orders  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge, 
G.C.B.,  one  of  her  Britannic  Majesty's  Most  Hon. 
Privy  Council,  Governor-General,  appointed  by  the 
Hon.  Company  to  direct  and  control  all  their  stairs 
in  the  East  indies,  and  by  Maharaja  Golab  Singh 
in  person. 

Art.  1 .  The  British  Government  transfers  and  makes 
over,  for  ever,  in  independent  possession,  to  Maharaja 
Golab  Singh,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  all  the 
hilly  or  mountainous  country,  with  its  dependencies, 
situate  to  the  eastward  of  the  river  Indus,  and  west- 
ward of  the  river  Ravi,  including  Chumba  and  exclud- 
ing Lahoul,  being  part  of  the  territory  ceded  to  the 
British  Government  by  the  Lahore  state,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  article  4  of  the  treaty  of  Lahore,  dated 
flth  March,  1846. 

Art.  2.  The  eastern  boundary  of  the  tract  transferred 
by  the  foregoing  article  to  Maharaja  Golab  Singh  shall 
be  laid  down  by  commissioners  appointed  by  the  British 
Government  and  Maharaja  Golab  Singh  respectively  for 
that  purpose,  and  shall  be  defined  in  a  separate  engage* 
ment  after  survey. 

Art  3.  In  consideration  of  the  transfer  made  to  him 
and  his  heirs,  by  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  articles, 
Maharaja  Golab  Singh  will  pay  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment the  sum  of  75  lacs  of  rupees  (Nanukshahi), 
.50  lacs  to  be  paid  on  ratification  of  this  treaty,  and 
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^5  \bics  on  or  Wore  the  l«t  of  October  of  tli 

An.  4.  The   limita  of  tbe  terntortea   of 
Oolab  Singh  shall  not  be  st  wny  titoe  chmnj^ 
the  roDcurrence  of  the  Britiab  GoremmeDt, 

Art.  5.  Sfahanijft  GoUb  Siogb  will  refer  to 
tmtioD  of  the  Dritiah  GoTemment  ftoy  di: 
i|UCiitioiu  that  may  arise  between  him«elf 
ir<ireniment  of  Lahore^  or  any  other  neigbbour 
nnil  will  abide  by  the  deoieion  of  the  Britieb 
tTient, 

Art.  (>.  Maharaja  Golab  Singh  engages  fo 
and  \ic\ts  to  join  with  the  whole  of  his  milil 
tbo  Britjfih  troop*  when  employed  within  the 
in  the  territonoa  adjoiotng  his  possessions, 

Art<  7.  Maharaja  Golab  ^ingh  engages  nevi 
or  retain  in  his  Eservice  any  Driti&b  snbject^  noi 
ji'ct  of  any  European  or  American  Btate,  wil 
cunseut  of  the  British  Goremment, 

Art.  H.  ^fn^haraja  Golab  Singh  engages  to  n 
ivi^ord  to  the  territory  transferred  to  him,  tl 
^itm^  of  articles  5,  6^  and  7  of  the  separate  enj 
l>otu-een  the  Brittt^h  Government  and  the  Labor 
ibted  Mnrch  11,  1K46. 

Art.  !L  The  British  Government  will  give  ; 
^^fiihariiJA  Golab  Singh  in  protecting  bis  territo 
oxtem^il  enemies. 

Art.  10.  ^liihanija  Crolab  Singh  aehnowie 
Hitpremuey  of  the  British  Government,  and  will 
i>f  such  snpromoey,  present  annnally  to  tbe  Br 
vrrnrnont  one  horse,  twelve  perfect  sbawl-goa 
pniv^*^!  breed  (six  male  and  six  female),  and  t( 
iif  i'asljntere  shawls. 

This  treaty,  conj^i^ting  of  ten  articles,  has  1 
iby  ^nfb'd  Uy  Frederick Currie,  Esq.,  and  Brev 
1 1 OMry  Montgomery  J^awrence,  acting  nnder  t 
tioti>;  of  tJie  Ri^'bt  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge, 
tii>vorn[ir-(ft'nernl^  on  the  part  of  the  British 
metit.,  und  by  Malkanija  Holab  Singh  in  person 
KiLJJ  treaty  lias  Udl^o  thia  day  ratified  by  tbe  sc 
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Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge^  G.C.R,  GoTcnior- 
General. 

Done  at  Amritsor,  this  1 6th  day  of  March^  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1846,  corresponding  with  the  17th 
day  of  Rubbee-ul-awul,  1262  Hljree* 

GotAB  SnfQE  (l,  e*) 

H-  HARDI?fOE  (l,s*) 

R  Ctjurib- 

H*  M<  Lawrbhcb. 
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